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TO 
MARY 


Preface 


Though the Hippocratic oath is no longer imposed on _ medical 
practitioners, we consider ourselves bound by its terms, at least so far as 
these apply to modern conditions. If we no longer “swear by Apollo the 
physician, by Aesculapius, by Hygeia, Panacea and all the gods and 
goddesses”, we stand committed—so far as his majesty’ judges allow—to 
the undertaking that “whatever in connection with my professional 
practice, or not in connection with it, I may see or hear, I will not divulge, 
holding that all such things should be kept secret”. 

It is to be presumed that this secrecy need not and perhaps should not be 
observed against other members of our profession. We have already 
promised to impart a knowledge of our “art” to “our own sons and to those 
of our teachers and to disciples bound by a stipulation and oath according 
to the law of medicine”. J conceive that we should fail in our duty as 
teachers if we withheld the experience which we had acquired in practice. 
Our determining test, I consider, is the value—to our “disciples” and to 
their future patients—of what we have to disclose. 

Will the case which I have set out in the following pages contribute 
anything new to medical science? I doubt it. Will the student feel that I have 
asked a question which had not occurred to him and which requires an 
answer, even if I cannot 


supply it? Or will he say that my problem lies, in a phrase which I have 
myself had occasion to use, beyond the limit of orthodoxy? 

Whatever his reply, it is quite certain that, when it comes, I shall not be 
alive to hear it; but the least I can do for that art which I am pledged to 
pass my life practising “with purity and holiness” is to set out the facts as I 
have observed them during the last five-and-twenty years. It is for posterity 
to treat them as an enlargement of scientific frontiers or as an instance of 
the old-fashioned credulity that survived even into the first quarter of the 
reputedly enlightened twentieth-century. 
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Part One 


CHAPTER ONE 


MISADVENTURE 


1 


SCAFFOLDING of autobiography is needed for the construction of 

what follows, though in all that I am about to set down I was 
generally no more than an observer, occasionally a confidant and at the end, 
as at the beginning, a baffled sceptic. Half-way through my narrative I find 
that I have commented marginally: “This is black superstition!”’; and more 
than a few of the principal documents are endorsed with the words: “There 
is no scientific justification whatsoever for this theory.” I should have done 
better, maybe, to avoid speculation; but, as I recorded the facts with all the 
frigidity of which a scientific training had made me capable, my ears were 
teased with the echo of an ironical voice that had once piled these facts 
before me and demanded after each: “That is coincidence, doctor? You 
would say that, too, was pure coincidence?” 

The obvious rejoinder, then and now, would be: “Coincidence ... or 
magic. Take your choice’’; and it is in the effort to choose for myself that I 
have reviewed the evidence afresh in perhaps the longest and most careful 
study that has ever found its way into a physician’s case-book. Now that the 
work is done, I know that I have failed, that I was bound to fail and that I 
might have understood this at the outset. Coincidence or magic 


remain the alternatives; and I cannot accept either as an explanation. I have 
expended a great deal of time and thought to remain where I was before. 
Nonetheless I do not grudge the leisure that I have sacrificed nor the 
income that I have foregone in the last six months. I have enjoyed my task; 
and I leave it with an enhanced respect for the professional scribes whom I 
perhaps rated too cheaply in the days before I essayed to bend their bow. 
Easy reading, I now recognize, entails harder writing than I ever imagined; 
and I have been unable to construct a coherent story without recourse to 
aids that the least experienced novelist would scorn. This scaffolding of 
autobiography, as I have called it, is the first. I cannot, I find, treat the life 
of Henry Chiseldon objectively or as a whole: it has to be related at every 


stage to the work that I was doing, the philosophy of life that I had 
elaborated, even the house that I was inhabiting at any given time. 

I have had to begin, therefore, with a few lines intended to divide my 
own career into the half-dozen chapters that coincide with the twenty-five 
years of “the Chiseldon case’, as it is docketed in my papers. 


Z 


ACCIDENTS apart, the course of a doctor’s life can be reconstructed with 
fair accuracy from the addresses at which he is to be found and from the 
length of time that the same plate adorns the same neighbourhood. Once 
country, always country; once town, anything may happen. If you stay too 
long in the humble outer ring, you will remain there; if you aim for the 
innermost circle before it is ready for you, starvation is the reward of your 
impatient ambition. 


The men to follow or envy are those who move steadily nearer to the 
centre as an increasingly exalted practice demands it of them. In the gossip 
that breaks out when one-time fellow-students meet, you will hear that A 
has left Kensington and general practice to set up in Cavendish Square as a 
consultant; B has exchanged Queen Anne Street for Mandeville Place, 
where he has his own nursing-home; more successful than either, C has 
forsaken the whole Harley Street neighbourhood, since his name appeared 
in the Birthday Honours, and now lords it in Brook Street, appending his 
signature to royal bulletins. They have done well for themselves, you and 
your friends agree: some of them better than you would ever have expected 
from their form in hospital. 

At the same time, you hear that poor D, once so promising, has given up 
his house in Bayswater and drifted out to Notting Hill, where he keeps 
going on a panel practice; E has disappeared as a ship’s doctor; and F, also 
without an address, staggers about the country doing /ocum work, never 
twice in the same place. They have dropped out; and you will not hear of 
them again till they come to borrow money. 

The chart of my own wandering 1s a faithful index to my career, though I 
am an exception to my own rule of “once country, always country”. 
Fortunately I prefaced the rule with the words “accidents apart’; and the 


accident of my marrying a wife with money enabled me to begin with a 
practice that was the rural counterpart of Harley Street. When I say this in 
the hearing of my juniors, they do not understand what I mean; but my 
contemporaries can testify that Walsingham Regis in 1905 enjoyed as great 
a prestige as Freiburg in 1931. Old Dr. Merrilees had as varied a collection 
of distinguished patients as the celebrated Dr. Martin; and, 


when I joined him in practice, I was regarded as a made man. 

It was to a second accident that I owed my original meeting with 
Merrilees. I had gone round the world after qualifying, in the hope of 
shedding a wholly unimpressive youthfulness, and my future partner joined 
the boat at Naples on the return voyage. After seven years of specialization 
I was trying to acquire some smattering of general culture; and between 
rounds, when we were at sea, I worked my way conscientiously through Sir 
John Lubbock’s Hundred Best Books, which my father had unloaded on me 
from the Edinburgh lumber-room reserved for gifts from grateful patients. 
From Herodotus to Gibbon and from Homer to the Bible, I devoured what 
was set before me; and I aroused the interest of Dr. Merrilees one night on 
deck by exclaiming—at the end of Spenser’s Faerie Queen—that 
henceforth I should confine myself strictly to the world’s worst books on 
the chance that they would prove somewhat less dreary. 

We fell into conversation; and, as he had never seen a ship’s surgery, I 
invited him to visit mine. Eliciting that I was without money or prospects, 
he offered—a few days later—to take me on trial as a salaried assistant; and 
I accepted—more impulsively than befitted a young man with the good 
Scottish name of Cameron—without even asking what work I was expected 
to do or what remuneration I might hope to receive. I considered, and I still 
consider, that the indirect consequences of the appointment were more 
valuable than the appointment itself, for I was now able to convince one of 
Dr. Merrilees’ fellow-passengers—no less a person than John Angus, the 
well-known Scottish iron-master—that I had something more substantial 
than odd jobs on steamers 


to lay, with my heart, my degrees and the rare novels admitted by Sir John 
Lubbock’s austere taste, at his daughter’s feet. Before we docked at Tilbury, 
Janet and I were allowed to consider ourselves engaged. Before I had been 


six months at Walsingham Regis, old Dr. Merrilees told me that, if I could 
find the money, he would take me into partnership. 

One or two friends of my own age at Guy’s warned me, indeed, against 
burying myself in the country; but I needed less than six months to realize 
that very soon after Merrilees’ retirement at least part of the practice would 
move to London and I perhaps must move with it. There was still a queer 
glamour about Walsingham, as about Harrogate in the great days of Beech- 
Taylor or Bath under Roy Mitchell, though it was totally unwarranted by 
the air, water or scenery: from the early nineties, fashionable society, 
headed by the Prince of Wales, had been bullied into going there and, if 
Merrilees would not come to London, his patients must go to Sussex. What 
they bore from him, however, they would not tolerate from his successor; 
and even in 1905 I used to be asked why we did not have a more accessible 
consulting-room for even two days a week. 

This, then, is the first chapter in my Odyssey. Though the old doctor 
retired in 1908, I did not move to Wimpole Street until 1910. There—my 
second stopping-place—I remained till the beginning of the war. From 
1914 to 1918 I was in France. And from the armistice to the present day I 
have been in Mansfield Street. So much by way of introduction, to get one 
or two leading dates clear in my head. Henceforth I must erect my 
scaffolding as I need it. For me, the case which I am describing opened in 
1905 (though I did not meet the man who gave his name to it till a year or 
two later), when I settled at 


Walsingham Regis, half-way between Brighton and Worthing, at the age of 
five-and-twenty, with a bride three years younger than myself and an 
unlovely stucco house on the sea-front pending the time when I should 
succeed to Merrilees’ practice and the big house on the first slope of the 
Downs. 

Though he had originally invited me to come as his assistant, the old 
doctor (who was over seventy and a trifle deaf) made clear at an early date 
that I was to fill his place the moment he had satisfied himself—the 
financial aspect of his work becoming more prominent with increasing age 
—that his patients would take kindly to me and I had satisfied him that I 
could pay him out. Almost from the beginning, I was introduced as “young 
Dr. Brodie Cameron who’ll be at your service when I’m gone”; and Mrs. 
Merrilees instructed my wife unwearyingly in the history of the practice 


and the social idiosyncrasies of the patients. It is irrelevant to discuss either 
in detail; but, in looking back on my five years at Walsingham, I feel that, 
though they fell in the second half of King Edward’s reign, I was in truth 
watching beside the death-bed of the Victorian era. Our neighbours were 
high tories and aggressive champions of the establishment, intensely class- 
conscious and bitterly antagonistic to new ideas. To this day my conception 
of sound morals and good manners derives—for better or worse—from the 
conversation of small land-owners, half-pay colonels and retired diplomats, 
with a speech, a code and a tradition all their own, a queer group of isolated 
survivors who were to be turned upside-down by the general election of 
1906 and finally scattered by the war. 

As a health-resort, the tiny fishing village that Merrilees ruled so 
autocratically was a creation of the last thirty years. The inhabitants were 
divided into short-term 


visitors at the hotel (of which he was the principal share-holder), long-term 
visitors at the convalescent home (which he had erected) and the “life- 
sentences’’, as he called them, who had rented or built houses in convenient 
proximity to the rough-tongued old doctor and on land which he leased or 
sold to them. They came, they were overhauled and treated, some of them 
went, others lingered till they were laid to rest in the churchyard. 

In my impressionable youth I was more than a little dazzled by the peers 
and cabinet ministers who came all the way from London and paid a 
specialist’s fee to be hectored and insulted by a general practitioner whose 
paper record was considerably less imposing than my own, but before long 
I caught the prevailing reverence for the old man’s crystal sanity and I 
bowed with the rest before his overwhelming force of personality. He cured 
by his faith in himself, by the faith which he inspired and by an 
incomparable faculty of getting himself obeyed. In manner and speech I 
always felt that he must have been very like Dr. Johnson, whom he 
certainly resembled in his clumsy movements and personal untidiness. 
Hard and brusque, he once defended himself for some indefensible 
rudeness by explaining that he had to take a firm line with dukes or they 
would begin to answer him back. 

In addition to those who came to see Merrilees there were a few—within 
a radius of five miles—whom Merrilees went to see. He had begun as a 
country practitioner, visiting fishermen’s cottages and the houses of the 


gentry in a ratio of perhaps twenty to one; and, if his rugged honesty ever 
permitted him to pose, I fancy that he enjoyed playing the country 
practitioner whom the great ones of the land made pilgrimage to consult 
when their own “swells” had failed them. “Coming 


to bathe in Jordan?,” he would ask. “And what of Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus? Sir George Killquick? Mr. John Ripper?” 

If I ever heard when he first became an oracle with a shrine, I have 
forgotten. There was one story that the Prince of Wales, staying in the 
neighbourhood for Goodwood, had been taken suddenly ill, another that 
Merrilees had prescribed for Mr. Gladstone on their way from the Riviera. 
Some years before I was born, excited voices must have been saying: 
“There’s a man in Sussex, an ordinary G.P., who cures people when all 
Harley Street has given them up. I was shooting there last October ...” An 
echo carried to Hatfield and Chatsworth, to Covent Garden and to the old 
Lyceum Theatre, to a bank-parlour in Hitching Lane and an embassy in 
Carlton House Terrace. In the meantime Dr. Merrilees was riding about the 
country on his sober roan or driving in a one-horse brougham, his first 
loyalty almost ostentatiously to his first patients. And, when I joined him, 
he introduced me to a second and third generation of fisher-folk, retired 
shop-keepers and “lairds, as I suppose you would call them, Brodie’, 
before I was privileged to meet the eminent personages who came down 
with questions about overtaxed hearts and went back with answers about 
overloaded stomachs. 

Our chief “laird” in those days—chairman of quarter-sessions, a deputy 
lieutenant, conservative member and proprietor of all he surveyed (no man 
could safely call himself a monarch in the hearing of Merrilees)—was Sir 
Humfrey Lorremer; and one of my earliest calls of ceremony was at West 
Durning Park. For reasons that will be explained later, I never attended the 
Lorremers professionally; but for the first years of my sojourn at 
Walsingham they were my closest friends. And it is 


through the accident of their remaining friends with me when they 
quarrelled with Merrilees that this narrative has come to be written. 
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LOOKING back on the rather dim figures that surrounded me in the early 
days of my married life, my strongest impression is one of age, if not of 
senility. And this readily explains why we visited at West Durning Park 
more than at all the other big houses of the neighbourhood put together. 
Our host and hostess were only in the middle forties; and the place, during 
vacations, was always filled with Giles Lorremer’s friends from Oxford and 
with girls who had been at school with Gracie. I was supposed in those 
days to play somewhat better lawn tennis than the country-house standard; 
Janet and I could hold our own at bridge against most of the people we met; 
and, until she became preoccupied with the arrival of our first and only 
child, there were few weeks when Lady Lorremer, kindest of women, did 
not invite us to a meal. 

Somewhere, though I have been unable to put my hand on it, I have a 
photograph of the white, Palladian house with its background of now bare 
beeches and of the family booted and spurred for the opening meet, which 
had taken place at West Durning for longer than the oldest inhabitant could 
remember. Even without it I can still see Sir Humfrey, fair and stout, rather 
dwarfed by his big-jumping chestnut; I see Lady Lorremer, bending 
forward to quiet her restless bay and then sitting erect to face the camera, 
one hand patting a coil of red-gold hair. Giles is toasting me in a glass of 
cherry-brandy; and Gracie, who rather shocks the staid 


Walsingham Hunt by riding astride, is impudently shewing off her new 
breeches to my wife, who is seated on a mounting-block with a smile in her 
grey eyes and her black hair glinting in the pale November sun. It is a 
happy group, taken at a happy moment; while the landed interest was still 
unthreatened and before ill-health and unhappiness had cast a shadow on 
these good-looking, light-hearted young people. 

Though my relations with the Lorremers were purely social, I could not 
help forming some sort of professional opinion when I was meeting the 
same four people every few days and in all moods. At any moment, I 
thought, they might consult me, when Merrilees went for a holiday; and it 
was the old man’s habit to question me closely when I returned for the first 
time from any new house. This is the place, then, for me to record the 
impression which I had formed and duly noted in my journal, though from 


a doctor’s point of view it was almost entirely negative. Sir Humfrey and 
Lady Lorremer seemed to enjoy perfect health of mind and body. So did 
Giles. So did Gracie. In a sense their health was too perfect, for their high 
spirits not infrequently tired out any one of less exuberant vitality. I told 
myself that they had nothing to do all day but amuse themselves, whereas I 
came to them a trifle jaded after a good many hours of work, but I saw no 
possible ground for misgiving. I was the more surprised, therefore, when 
Merrilees, on the morrow of a party where we had met at West Durning, 
observed rather sourly that, if the Lorremers did not want trouble with their 
young people, they would have to ride them on the curb a little. 

It was then that he asked me for my considered opinion of Sir Humfrey 
and his family. I said that, superficially, they appeared to be normal in 
every way; as he was 


aware, I had not examined any of them. No amount of examination, he told 
me, would do any good; but I was to remember that he had warned me to 
expect trouble. Then he fell silent, helping himself to snuff and dusting his 
creased frock-coat with a lemon-yellow silk handkerchief, taking off his 
round gold spectacles and polishing them with a scrap of black velvet, 
tidying the papers on his writing-table and conspicuously failing to indicate 
whether he wished me to stay or go. 

“Tf it’s anything you think I ought to know ... ,” I ventured. 

For a young man, Giles allowed himself a generous amount of wine at 
dinner, but no more—I dare say— than the rest of the hunting set at 
Oxford. 

“Have you studied Miss Gracie at all?,” asked Merrilees. 

“No more than the others. I’ve seen her riding, she once beat me in 
singles eighteen-sixteen and then danced, I was told, till four o’clock in the 
morning. She’s not particularly intellectual, but I should say she’s as hard 
as nails.” 

“You’ve not talked to her much alone?” 

“There’s been very little opportunity. She’s always surrounded by so 
many of Giles’ friends ...” 

I remember stopping at a Johnsonian growl: 

“That she’s always been, since she was a child.” 

“Well, she’s a very pretty girl. And, I should say, a thoroughly good sort. 
I personally don’t greatly admire that hazel-eyed, sandy-haired type: I’ve 


seen too much of it in Scotland. But she’s beautifully made, with a lovely 
figure ...” 

“And doesn’t she know it?,” Merrilees snorted. “Doesn’t she make good 
use of it? Hasn’t she always? I brought her into the world, Brodie, and I’ve 
watched 


her grow up. She was an outrageous little flirt while she was still a child. If 
a man doesn’t admire her, she sets herself to make him, but by now she’s 
pretty well persuaded herself that every man who’s seen her once must be 
in love with her. I’ve talked to her mother, but there’s nothing much she can 
do. What that young woman needs is a husband and children: the sooner 
the better, though I don’t envy him his job unless she happens to be head- 
over-ears in love with him. And a man, not one of these boys that Giles 
brings home for her to play with ...” 

As he paused, I asked if he was afraid that Gracie would go too far in 
one of her flirtations. 

“T shouldn’t mind if she did,” Merrilees answered, “though her good 
parents would. I’m talking as a doctor, not as a moralist. What she wants to 
sober her down is a family, however she comes by it. And what I fear in 
this eternal philandering is that she’II fall in love with a man who doesn’t 
care a damn for her. It’Il be her own fault. If she makes all the running, it’s 
mighty hard for him not to respond a bit. Then they’ll marry; and he’ll 
always feel he’s been caught. Or he’Il escape at the eleventh hour ...” 

“And the last state of that girl will be worse than the first,” I said. 

Though he knew that I never took snuff, Merrilees pushed his box across 
the table to me: a sign that his thoughts were elsewhere. 

“I’m not sure that something of the kind hasn’t happened already,” he 
muttered. “There was a young fellow—before your time—who was always 
at the house; and I thought Gracie was really in earnest at last. He’s 
dropped out now. I don’t know if he was scared, I don’t know if there was 
anything to be scared about, but 


I have noticed that Gracie’s been wilder than ever since he went. Her 
mother’s noticed it too.” 
“And does she connect the two things?,” I asked. 


“If she does, she wouldn’t tell me. ’ve only been asked if I can’t calm 
the girl down. I’m telling you all this, Brodie, in case you have to treat her 
when I’m not here. It will do no harm if you ask Lady Lorremer to be 
present when you see Gracie. After all, you’re a young man ...” 

I smiled in a way that was intended to assure him I could take good care 
of myself. While I was still a student, I had been advised to adopt 
precautions of this kind when treating women with any marked tendency 
towards hysteria; but, in spite of Merrilees, I was not yet prepared to regard 
Gracie Lorremer as in any way hysterical. I resented, too, the suggestion 
that she was capable of spoiling our friendship with a flirtation. 

“T am also a very young married man,” I put in. 

Janet and I were still a subject of raillery in the neighbourhood because 
she would not go even to a tea-party without me. 

“Bless your innocence, that won’t save you if this girl goes the way I 
think she may go. I hope she won’t. I hope she’ll marry and quiet down. I 
hope you'll be able to forget that this conversation ever took place, but 
you’re fresh from hospital and I had to drop you a hint about something 
that may be new to your experience ...” 

I find, a quarter of a century later, that I have not succeeded in forgetting 
much of this conversation, though it was driven from my head after a few 
days by matters of greater moment. In the last hours of 1905 Janet was 
delivered of a daughter; and Merrilees confided afterwards that he had 
hardly expected to save both child and mother. With characteristic 
bluntness he 


expressed the hope that we were not going to have any more children, 
though he would allow a second chance, if we were desperately anxious to 
have a son. I decided that the possibility of securing a brother for Fiona or a 
grandson to succeed my father-in-law on the Clyde was not worth the risk; 
and Merrilees stiffened my resolution by observing that, if I ever changed 
my mind, he at least hoped he would not have to attend the confinement. 

It will readily be understood that for many anxious weeks I had neither 
time nor inclination to visit the Lorremers; and the old man’s hint about 
“riding the young people on a curb” only recurred to me in the spring of 
1906, when he went south for his annual holiday and I was left in sole 
charge of the practice. At this season, however, West Durning Park stood in 


no need of medical attention; and, when I went there, it was once again 
socially and Janet accompanied me. 

I had intended to observe Gracie in the light of what I had been told, but 
Lady Lorremer informed me that the girl was staying with friends. 
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THOUGH I heard nothing more of this visit, then or later, I have always 
chosen to connect it with what immediately followed; and stray hints that 
came to me during the next fifteen years have almost convinced me it was 
in the few days she spent in London that Gracie experienced the emotional 
shock which affected her reason. 

That it was affected I now have no doubt, whatever I pretended at the 
time. I did not see the girl on her return, but Merrilees told me that the 
Lorremers were shutting up West Durning Park and setting out for a 


tour of Italy and Spain. Giles would join them at the end of the Easter term; 
and the story concocted for local consumption was that Sir Humfrey, who 
had lost his seat in the recent election, was planning a holiday for the first 
time in ten years. 

If there had been more to tell, I feel sure Merrilees would have told me; 
but by now Gracie had been taken out of his hands. I never heard whether 
he offended her parents by one of his needlessly rasping speeches or 
whether they considered that a consultant’s opinion was desirable; but the 
quarrel to which I have alluded was made known to me when I was 
informed that West Durning Park would in future be my province, if indeed 
the Lorremers condescended to employ our services again. 

“The swells they consulted in London have recommended a complete 
change,” he growled. “Sir Dunder Head and Dr. Soothing Sirup. I agree in 
principle. There’s no completer change than a husband and children. And 
no other change is going to do her any good. If she isn’t better at the end of 
three months, she’s to go round the world. A lot of use that will be! She’s 
not a child with a pinched finger, to be distracted with a rattle. And I don’t 
suppose for a moment she’ll go.” 

After this, I had no excuse for feeling surprised when I heard, towards 
the end of the summer, that Sir Humfrey was on his way back to England. 


Merrilees once again was my informant; and once again I felt that, though 
there was more to tell, he was telling me all he knew. Sir Humfrey’s letter 
—directed to his agent, whose wife conveyed the news to Mrs. Merrilees— 
only said that they had all travelled until they were home-sick. I waited for 
a week or two, but we were not invited to the house; and my next news of 
the family was contained 


in an unforgettable note from the old man to say that I was wanted 
immediately and that the Lorremers must understand he was eager to serve 
them in any way he could. This was not the time for jealousies and 
resentments. Gracie Lorremer had fallen from her bedroom window, the 
night after her return, and broken her neck on the terrace below. Her parents 
and brother were completely stunned. If I would attend to the living, he 
would save the dead at least from dishonour. 

It was my first contact with the violent extinction of any one I knew— 
the word is really demanded by Gracie’s flaming vitality, which needed a 
flood to put it out—and the events of the next few days are indelibly graven 
on my memory. After all these years I can still hear the coroner’s questions 
and Sir Humfrey’s whispered answers; I can still see the little procession 
winding through West Durning to the churchyard at the end of the village; I 
could reproduce the very accents of Merrilees as he told me with kindly 
cynicism that I might learn much from his handling of the inquest. 

I had testified formally to the actual cause of death; but, as I had not 
attended the family, the old man seized or made his opportunity of sparing 
the stricken survivors a gratuitous scandal. 

“What was the good of saying she’d chucked herself out?,’ he 
demanded. “Or that she was off her head? I don’t know that she was, I 
hadn’t attended her for six months, so I gave her wretched people the 
benefit of the doubt. ‘Misadventure’ ... How would any one be the better 
for knowing that the poor girl had to be locked in? So long as you aren’t 
interfering with the course of justice, Brodie, always stretch a point and let 
people down lightly. When I remember some of the certificates I’ve signed 
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“Do the Lorremers know?,” I asked. 


“Who can say? You may learn another lesson from this, young man: the 
difference between the truth and the whole truth. Sir Humfrey and his good 
lady have never told a falsehood in their lives, it was a fact that poor Gracie 
had developed a habit of wandering about at night, trying to get out, but I 
doubt if it was pure somnambulism. ‘Misadventure’ ... Undoubtedly the 
sash-cord did stick: you heard the evidence of the house-carpenter.” 

And this is all that I know or am likely to know about Gracie Lorremer’s 
death. She was twenty when she died; and, while I was still young enough 
to be sentimental, I felt glad that my memories of her still corresponded 
with the impression that I had given to Merrilees in the first days of our 
friendship: a high-spirited girl in perfect health and of unclouded mind, 
radiant with life and quite legitimately enjoying the admiration which she 
excited. I never saw her seeking it; if she ran after men, I could only accept 
this at second hand; if she became unbalanced as the result of a 
disappointment, if she prepared her own disappointment by imagining that 
every man was in love with her, I had to deduce all this from my partner’s 
gruff hints and from his ominous statement, on our return from the funeral, 
that, all things considered, this was perhaps the best thing that could have 
happened. 

“She’s at peace, we may presume,” he added, “and it’s doubtful whether 
she ever would have been, if she’d lived. In time her parents may come to 
see that ...” 

Whether they did or not I never heard. The house so newly opened was 
shut up again; and Sir Humfrey embarked on a restless course of heart- 
broken wandering that had not ended when I left Walsingham in 1910. The 


only one of the family that I saw after Gracie’s death was young Giles, who 
walked over to say good-bye and asked if I would care to make a home for 
any of his dogs. 

“Nobody knows how long we shall be abroad,” he explained, “and I 
don’t want to sell them if my friends will be kind enough to look after 
them.” 

The request was one that I could not refuse, though the responsibility 
rather daunted me. I knew nothing of dogs; and the West Durning golden 
retrievers were famous. My wife was fully occupied with a house to run 
and a baby to mind; I was being admitted to a daily increasing share of the 
practice; and I had neither time nor taste to become an expert on breeding. 


It was on the tip of my tongue to suggest Merrilees, who loved and 
understood animals of all kinds; but I remembered in time that, though the 
quarrel had been suspended for the inquest and funeral, friendship had not 
yet been re-established. 

“Marlow, the keeper, will tell you all you want to know,” Giles assured 
me. “And you can make the business pay for itself by selling the pups. I’d 
take it as a kindness, Brodie,” he continued, bending to pat the sleek, soft- 
eyed creature that he had brought with him. “Sarah’s a spoilt old lady, 
accustomed to more comfort than she’d get in a cottage. And she’s 
wonderful with children, as you’ll find when Fiona’s old enough to play 
with her.” 

I promised I would do my best; and, as we said good-bye, I had a 
presentiment that I should not see him again. According to Whos Who, he 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1916 and is still alive; and West Durning 
Park is still given as his seat. I have heard that it has been let, however, for 
many years; and I fancy that Giles, like his parents, avoided every one and 
everything that 


could remind him of Gracie. A time was to come when it seemed a matter 
of life and death that I should know what had happened when the girl went 
off on that ill-starred visit to London. Giles, if any one, could tell me; but I 
doubted whether he could, I doubted more whether he would and I was 
very certain that I dared not ask. Now the need and the opportunity have 
passed. 

A day or two after this meeting, Sarah was brought over by the head 
keeper, who told me that she was expected to whelp in three weeks’ time. 
He advised me, when I had seen the size of the litter, to advertise the pups 
for sale and supplied me with an impressive pedigree to quote in answer to 
enquiries. 


> 


WEST DURNING PARK is only five miles from Walsingham Regis, but I 
should say that in our queer little spa the Lorremer tragedy had been 
forgotten within a year even by those of our patients who had known Sir 
Humfrey in the House or on the bench or in the hunting-field. Perhaps it 


was kinder to turn the eyes of memory away from a grief-bowed figure that 
asked only to be left alone and not recognized; perhaps every one was 
preoccupied with public affairs of greater urgency. Something of a social 
revolution had taken place in the general election of 1906; and my exalted 
patients from London were too busy, for the next few years, with political 
and constitutional problems to trouble about the “misadventure” that for a 
week or two had brought sinister notoriety to a neighbouring village. 

If I did not forget it myself, I allowed it to recede from the busy front of 
my memory. These were crowded and anxious years for me: crowded, 
because Merrilees 


had decided to retire in 1908 after fifty years in practice and was pushing 
more and ever more work on my shoulders; anxious, because I had yet to 
shew whether I could keep his patients when he had gone, whether I should 
move to London, whether I must myself take a partner and contrive to 
divide the practice. 

We must be guided, Janet and I agreed, by numbers. If those who had 
formed the habit of coming to Walsingham outweighed those who wanted 
me to set up my plate in London, I must be prepared to take over Merrilees’ 
big house. In the meantime we continued to live on the sea-front, in daily 
increasing congestion as room had to be found for a daughter, a nurse, a 
golden retriever, a succession of golden-retriever litters and a kennel-maid. 

Giles Lorremer had spoken no more than the truth when he told me that 
I could breed for profit; and it was less difficult to find purchasers for 
Sarah’s children than to induce Janet and Fiona to part with them. I was 
always being urged to raise my prices; the letters of enquiry were 
scrutinized by my wife, who wished to reject any that threatened a home in 
London; and on one pregnant occasion she called me out of the room in the 
middle of an interview to whisper that the young man who had come to see 
me and who quite obviously did not know the difference between a dog and 
a monkey should not be trusted with either. 

This, I admit, had been my own feeling after two minutes’ conversation; 
but, for all I knew, he might be buying a present for a friend. I looked again 
at his letter; but it only informed me that Mr. Henry Chiseldon, who wrote 
from one of the service clubs, presented his compliments and, having seen 
my advertisement in the Field, would like to call on me. I had mentioned 
my 


standard price and he was taking out his cheque-book when Janet abruptly 
left the room and put her head in a moment later to ask if I could speak to 
her. 

I have called the occasion pregnant for its effect in linking my fortunes 
with Chiseldon’s from that day to this. In another five minutes, if my wife 
had not left us alone, the deal would have been concluded and I should 
have seen the last of him. As it was, I offered my visitor a glass of sherry 
and indulged my curiosity for a quarter of an hour to find out why a young 
man more ignorant of kennel lore than even I had been a bare twelve 
months earlier should have come from London to Sussex without having 
decided whether he wanted a dog or a bitch, without having ascertained 
whether he would have to pay five pounds or fifty and—most astonishing 
of all—without having asked to see the animal that he was buying. 

When I enquired why he had chosen me, he was good enough to say that 
I had a high reputation among certain “fellers in the regiment’, though he 
could not give the name of any one who had bought from me. 

“And, as I know nothing of dogs,” he went on, “I thought it was best to 
put myself unreservedly in your hands. You’d charge a fair price and you’d 
give me a decent animal.” 

“T’ll shew you the only one I have left,” I said. “It’s a bitch. You must 
allow me to say that you’re rather trusting! Dog-fanciers have a rather 
worse name, as a rule, than horse-copers.” 

The imputation of simple-mindedness was not altogether well-received. 
Young Chiseldon, though he looked no more than eighteen with his smooth 
face and incipient moustache, wished to pass as a man of the world and was 
ingenuously conscious of his dignity as 


an officer in a crack regiment. Then and for some years afterwards his 
chubby face and waving hair suggested a seraphic quality which he was 
always trying to disguise under a martial manner. Janet christened him “the 
dissipated cherub”. 

“Id heard about you from Giles Lorremer,” he told me curtly. 

“Oh, you know him? Have you any idea where he 1s?,” I asked. 

“Haven’t had a word for months. Shockin’ business about his sister, 
what? I suppose she was off her rocker?” 


“What on earth makes you think that?,” I exclaimed. “It was tragic 
enough—a wasted life, an unnecessary death—as it was.” 

I was watching Chiseldon closely; and his faintly bloodshot blue eyes 
avoided mine as he tried to retrieve an obviously false step. The verdict at 
the inquest had been “Death by misadventure”; and it was no one’s 
business to go behind that, least of all with a doctor who might be 
presumed to know somewhat more than had been published in the press. 

“T thought she was a bit unbalanced the last time I saw her,” said 
Chiseldon indifferently. 

“It happened so soon after she got back that I can’t express an opinion 
on that.” 

“Oh, I was meanin’ before she went abroad.” 

By now, I was interested to observe, my visitor seemed to have forgotten 
all about the dog that he had come to buy; and, as he sipped his sherry in 
happy disregard of the cheque, the pedigree and the pamphlet on distemper 
that were littering my table, I felt constrained to ask myself whether he had 
not made this journey from London with the single purpose of pumping 


me for news of Gracie Lorremer’s death. At six- or seven-and-twenty I was 
young enough to take a very high-falutin’ line with any attempt on my 
professional honour; but it occurred to me that, if I lost my temper, I should 
throw away a possible chance of solving a problem that had lain 
unanswered ever since Merrilees first predicted that there was trouble in 
store for Sir Humfrey and his wife unless they took their wayward daughter 
in hand. Was Mr. Henry Chiseldon a man with whom Gracie had fallen in 
love and who had failed to return her affection? Was he the former friend 
who had “dropped out”, as the old doctor put it? And, if he had seen her 
“before she went abroad”, was he the man whom she had visited in London 
and whom I suspected of precipitating the crisis? 

“T only knew the Lorremers socially,” I said. “If 'd attended them 
professionally, I couldn’t discuss them; but, dining there as I did almost 
every week, I can assure you that I saw nothing in the least ‘unbalanced’ 
about the unfortunate girl. I don’t know, of course, what time you’re 
referring to...” 

“T ran into her a few weeks before they went to Italy,” Chiseldon replied. 
“T thought she was rather odd. Hysterical, you know. Quite unlike what she 
was when I first knew her at West Durning.” 


“Oh, you stayed there?,” I asked. 

“Scores of times. I suppose it must have been before you came here. 
Giles was at m’tutor’s; and I had rooms opposite him at Magdalen. It was a 
shockin’ business. ... Well, if I may see this animal? I’ve been wonderin’ 
whether I could send her back to you when the time comes to breed from 
her. As you can see, I’m frightfully ignorant about dogs. It’ll be the deuce 
of a responsibility, what?, to bring up a litter in London ...” 


CHAPTER TWO 


JOTTINGS FROM A DIARY 


1 


F, as I suspected at the time, my first meeting with Harry Chiseldon was 
I engineered by him for a very different purpose from that of buying a 
dog, my second encounter was fortuitous; and I imagine that, for as long at 
least as we were young enough to be self-conscious, we both came to look 
back on it with equal distaste. 

The time, I see from my diary, was 1908; the scene, I well remember, 
was a box at the Tivoli. Old Merrilees had announced his impending 
retirement; and I was in London for the inside of a week to spy out the land 
against the day when I should feel tempted to put up my plate in the 
neighbourhood of Harley Street. Combining pleasure with business, I had 
been to Epsom for the first and last Derby of my life; and, the delights of 
my own company palling after a solitary dinner at the Grand, I decided that 
I would treat myself to a music-hall. Marie Lloyd, the idol of my student 
days, and Harry Lauder, a more recent favourite, were in the same 
programme; and I sauntered into the Strand without pausing to think 
whether I had any chance of being admitted anywhere at the last moment 
on Derby night. 

When I presented myself at the box-office, I was informed that every 
seat was sold; and I was about to 


try my luck elsewhere when a rollicking party of four entered the vestibule 
arm-in-arm and swept me back. To all whom it concerned they announced 
with the full strength of their lungs that they had backed Signorinetta. 
Closing in on me, they enquired with the grave courtesy of inebriation 
whether I too had backed Signorinetta; and, hearing that I had, they 
unlinked arms in order to shake my hand. I attempted to escape through 
their broken rank, but abandoned the attempt when one of them proclaimed 
in a voice that must have been audible at Temple Bar that the gentleman 
was his oldest friend, though he could not remember his name, and that on 
no account must they part until we had all had a drink together. 


“Most celebrated dog-merchant in Sussex,” explained the young man, 
whom I now recognized as Chiseldon. “Sold me a pup once ... Oh, I say, 
that’s damned good, what? Sold me a pup! J don’t mean what you mean. 
You don’t mean what J mean. Play on words, what? And now he’s backed 
Signorinetta and we’re all goin’ to have a drink together.” 

Though I contrived to avoid a wholly unwanted whiskey-and-soda, “the 
dissipated cherub” haled me into his box; and at the end of the performance 
all four men insisted that I must join them for supper at Florizel’s. If I 
would not come for their sakes, I must come for the sake of the ladies. One 
of the party had failed at the last moment; and, unless I took his place, there 
would be “one poor lioness without a Christian martyr”. Rather in the spirit 
of a Christian martyr, I allowed myself to be dragged off to a flashy 
restaurant and presented to a hard-eyed young woman whose accredited 
protector had been too much overcome by the victory of Signorinetta to 
leave the dinner-table. 


2 


My attitude to Harry Chiseldon has undergone so many changes in the last 
quarter of a century that I must be scrupulous to set down—-so far as it is 
relevant— what I thought of him at the various milestones of our 
acquaintance without allowing my memories to be coloured by later 
knowledge. 

Our meeting at Walsingham Regis had not disposed me in his favour. 
When a man volunteers in the first five minutes of conversation that he has 
been at Eton or has entered the Royal Rifle Corps from Magdalen, I suspect 
him of a desire to impress me with his superiority; and I was still thinking 
Chiseldon stiff and conceited when he startled me disagreeably by his 
manner of talking about Gracie Lorremer. Even if he had not come to 
gratify an improper curiosity, I thought that his tone was heartless as he 
hinted that she must have been out of her mind when she died. And, though 
he might have been no more than a chance friend of her brother’s, I 
persisted in identifying him with the unnamed man who—in Merrilees’ 
words—had “dropped out” of visiting the Lorremers after a flirtation that 
threatened to become more serious than he had intended. 

My feelings, accordingly, were hostile, when we met again; and to be 
the one person sober in a noisy debauch tends to make a man censorious. 


Chiseldon and his friends—a dark youth named Gateacre with eye-brows 
meeting in a single line, a red-faced heavy-weight called Holme and a 
curly-haired irrepressible whom every one addressed as ‘“Malcolm”— 
would have been hard put to it, I felt, to justify their existence. Though they 
all bore the king’s commission, they treated the army as 


a tiresome service into which they had been thrust by parents who fondly 
hoped to keep them out of mischief for a few years and which they 
intended to leave the moment that they married or that their fathers 
obligingly died. In the meantime they hunted, raced and played polo; they 
danced and shot; they patronized the more modish restaurants and haunted 
the more fashionable stage-doors. If they were no worse than other young 
peace-time officers, this seemed no defence to a serious-minded doctor, the 
son and grandson of a doctor, brought up with perhaps priggish ideas of life 
and work and responsibility. My profession debarred me from ventilating 
political opinions; but radical catchwords had been in the air for a couple of 
years, we were all thinking more of our duty to society than in the days 
when I first encountered the secure Victorian standards of Walsingham 
Regis and this glimpse of a life unknown to Edinburgh University and 
Guy’s Hospital made me feel, however self-righteously, that I had been 
transported for the night to a new and irredeemably useless world. 

As a guest, I tried to play my part in these stuffily magnificent 
surroundings of gilt-framed mirrors and red-plush wall-seats; but it was not 
easy to find common ground with the rather empty-headed young men and 
their mistresses who tried to keep their spirits up with sheer noise. The 
conversation ran chiefly on Signorinetta’s chances for the Oaks in two 
days’ time, the “packet” that every one would make on the double event 
and the dresses that would be bought for these girls out of the winnings. I 
was invited to drive down on Holme’s coach for Ladies’ Day, to dine 
afterwards with Gateacre and to see Malcolm Redbridge’s friend in her 
“show” at Daly’s. Confidential voices whispered “good things” for the 
Gold Cup; and at intervals 


Harry Chiseldon begged me to assure him that, when he said I had sold him 
a pup, I understood that he did not mean what these others meant. 


“T understand that,” I told him. “How is she, by the way? You never sent 
her back to me.” 

Chiseldon emptied the last of the champagne into his glass and sent the 
waiter to fetch another bottle. He had sobered down at the Tivoli, then 
become rather incoherent and now seemed to be sobering down again, in 
inverse ratio as the amount of wine that he consumed. 

“Because she wasn’t there to send,” he answered. “Bad business, what? 
Just as I was gettin’ fond of her. It wasn’t my fault,” he added defensively. 
“T had the best vets in London ... What’s happened to that blinkin’ bottle? 
You ’ve had nothing. Don’t be a wet blanket!” 

I allowed my glass to be refilled, though I knew the wine would be 
wasted. Chiseldon, I thought, was anxious to change the subject; and, 
knowing from personal experience, how dogs can steal the hearts even of 
those who have never owned one before, I could sympathize with him in 
his loss. 

“Sarah’s just had another litter,” I told him. “If you’d care to accept one 
of the pups as a present...” 

“It’s awfully decent of you,” he interrupted, “but I shall never have 
another dog. I meant to write to you about it, but it would have done no 
good. You couldn’t bring her back to life, what? And I thought you might 
take it even harder, havin’ bred her ...” 

My feelings about Chiseldon became—for a moment, at least—rather 
more kindly, though I cannot regard this uncongenial supper-party as being 
any kind of turning-point in our relationship. By the end, indeed, my 
antagonism was somewhat more acute. In part I was 


tired by the heat and noise, in part I was bored with the sullen girl whom 
my host called “the lioness without a martyr” and chiefly I was irritated by 
the heavy pleasantries of these young men whenever she and I succeeded in 
finding anything to say. Mollie, as I think they called her, was always being 
warned of what would happen if “old Mark” heard about her and the 
doctor. Mark was a terror when he was roused. Mark never allowed any 
poaching. Perhaps it was well that the doctor would be back in Sussex 
before Mark came to ... 

It would have been absurd to resent such badinage; but mixed with the 
chaff was a hint of something that offended my sense of decency and my 
respect for human beings made in God’s image. I, still more Mollie, should 


remember—these young men seemed to say— that she was some one else’s 
property; and I fancy that my distaste for this whole evening was rooted in 
the insufferably proprietorial attitude of Chiseldon and his friends towards 
five girls whom they had bought and who must not be allowed to forget the 
fact. Why was one of them not wearing a certain dress? What had another 
done with a certain bracelet? When would Mollie come out of the dumps 
and add to the gaiety of the evening? 

In return for the money that was lavished on their persons, these girls 
were expected to give the whole of themselves while the affair lasted. So 
far as I could see, there was little tenderness and no sentiment in the 
relationship. And both sides were equally callous about the terms on which 
the affair should last. In the course of the evening Chiseldon asked if I did 
not admire Malcolm Redbridge’s friend. He had been lucky to get her when 
he did, as her predecessor was becoming a nuisance, always ill; and the 
present girl was lucky to 


get him, as her previous protector had lost all his money. The first rule for 
both parties seemed to be: Get all you can while you can. 

As the conversation degenerated into an estimate of how much “old 
Mark” had drunk and how soon he would “come to”, I wondered what 
happened to these brittle creatures when they were too ill-favoured to 
grimace and simper in the chorus and could no longer find a rich young 
man to keep them. Lazy and luxurious, they would not readily work for 
money; and I doubted if they had saved any. Did they drift on to the streets? 
And these rich young men? Did they try to imagine where their present 
mistresses would be when they themselves had married and settled down? 

That there existed a second rule—and a third and a fourth—was 
revealed to me when Chiseldon, in some connection that I have wholly 
forgotten, began to elaborate his code. A man must not go about seducing 
virgins. He must not desert a girl who was going to have a baby. He must 
not have an affair with a girl in his own class if any one was likely to hear 
about it; and he would be wiser not to have one at all. As this was perhaps a 
counsel of perfection, he would say that the man must at least be sure the 
girl knew what she was doing. Provided she was not a child in the nursery, 
provided there were no consequences, provided she met the man at least 
half-way and was not stolen behind her parents’ backs, surely no harm was 
done. As men and women had the same inclinations, it was absurd to have 


different rules for them. The important thing with a woman of any class, 
professional or amateur, married or single, was to give her a square deal, 
not to promise more than one could perform and never to leave her to foot 
the bill. 

More than twenty years later I can still see “the 


dissipated cherub”, flushed and voluble, tugging at his fair moustache, 
looking rather more over my shoulder than into my eyes and huskily 
expounding what was “done” or “not done’”’. I said little, not knowing what 
to say. Though I could not sympathize, I did not want to be self-righteous. 
As a student I had lacked both the means and the desire for amorous 
adventure; and, marrying so soon after I had qualified, I was spared all 
temptation to lead a life that was at least sanctified by custom in a certain 
grade of society. Still less did I want to waste sympathy on young women 
who, for all their sensuous languor, were probably able to strike a very 
good bargain. What I minded was not that these men had mistresses, but 
that they did not know how to treat them. The relationship was one of 
slave-owner and slave; and, in any form, slavery has always been more 
demoralizing for the owner than for his chattel. 

Looking back almost a quarter of a century on the moral prejudices of 
eight-and-twenty, I feel that they were more than a little crude and I suspect 
myself of generalizing from a particular instance. At my first meeting with 
Chiseldon I had been repelled by his hardness in talking about Gracie 
Lorremer. I was repelled again now by his faintly brutal manner towards 
the girl whom he had bought and whom he despised for letting him buy her. 
I said to myself that this man would always be something of a Legree. I 
asked myself what else any one could expect. All their lives, Chiseldon and 
Redbridge, Holme and Gateacre had been cursed with too much money and 
too little restraint. They were spoilt and self-indulgent. Their idea of bliss 
had been revealed to me that day: a parade to spice their pleasure with the 
sense of duty done, a drive by four-in-hand to Epsom, a fight with gipsies, a 
dinner at the Cafe Royal, 


a music-hall, supper, unlimited champagne and an unsteady progress home, 
each with his partner of the moment. 
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My Derby-Night debauch was quickly forgotten. Old Merrilees retired at 
the end of 1908; and for a year I worked and watched. As was inevitable, a 
few of his patients left me; a larger number threatened to leave me if I 
remained in the country; and half-way through 1909 it was my turn to take 
in a partner and to discuss plans for dividing the practice. 

In 1910 I moved to London, bidding the dogs a melancholy farewell, but 
keeping on the old house for long week-ends during which I could visit 
those patients who had formed the habit of coming to Walsingham Regis 
and insisted on seeing me. By diplomatic degrees I transformed myself 
from a general practitioner into a consultant, halving the previous wear- 
and-tear of my work and doubling my previous income. Before I had been 
established in Wimpole Street a year, I could feel that the gamble had 
justified itself. 

If it was uncomfortable to be uprooted when we had begun to surround 
ourselves with a circle of friends, we soon discovered that there was a 
wider circle offering friendship in London; and, until the sudden death of 
King Edward put a stop to entertaining, I doubt if Janet and I dined at home 
more than once a fortnight. She was insistent that, as I could not hope or 
wish to emulate old Merrilees’ bearishness, I must charm where he bullied; 
and, though I shall always believe that I was invited chiefly because Janet 
still declined to go anywhere without me, I feel that the number of 
invitations which we received are some proof of social adequacy. 


We were young and gay; in five years Janet had changed from a shy, pretty 
girl to a self-possessed and beautiful woman; and, after a quarter of a 
century on the outskirts of Glasgow and in a south-coast watering-place, 
she was resolved to conquer London. When famous hostesses 
condescended to drawl: “I’m always in between five and six”, I knew that 
another house was surrendering at discretion. Hostesses not yet famous said 
more informally: “May I telephone and find out when you and your 
husband are free?” And total strangers sometimes informed me over the 
wine that they had arranged with my wife that we were to dine at Ranelagh 
the following week, leaving me to discover as best I could the name of 
Janet’s latest victim. 


One encounter of this kind lingers in my memory as a link in the chain 
that brought me face to face with a man whom I had not expected to see 
again. At an otherwise forgotten party, one of my fellow-guests moved 
round to say that he understood we were devotees of the opera and that he 
hoped we would come one night to his mother’s box, which had been 
handed over to him during her absence abroad. 

“You don’t remember me,” he continued with a smile. 

“T recognize your profile,” I answered, “but I can’t place you, for some 
reason, full-face.” 

“Well, we were side by side when we met before. A rather rowdy party, 
I’m afraid, at the Tivoli.” 

At once I recalled the bullet head and underhung jaw of the man whom I 
had labelled a heavy-weight boxer at Henry Chiseldon’s party two years 
earlier. 

“You’re Charles Holme!,” I said. “Let me see, there was Malcolm 
Somebody ...” 

“Malcolm Redbridge. And Ralph Gateacre: you’d 


remember him by his eye-brows alone. Have you seen anything of Harry? 
He’s chucked the army, you know.” 

I said that I was not aware of this and added that my acquaintance with 
Chiseldon was of the slightest. 

“I might get him to dine too,” Holme exclaimed. “He wanted to meet 
you again. In fact, we tried to find you that night.” 

“T hope you didn’t need me professionally,” I said. 

“You’d have been very welcome next morning! A cool hand on our 
fevered brows! No! By the time we left, old Harry had reached the 
remorseful, apologetic stage of drunkenness. He harangued us half across 
London for the way we’d behaved to a man we’d never met before. 
Dragging you into our box, carrying you off to supper, all of us getting tight 
... If we hadn’t been bound in honour to find old Mark—you remember 
you took his place—, we should have scoured the metropolis for you.” 

“I’m very glad you didn’t,” I said. “I was in bed and asleep by then.” 

“Harry was tremendously keen to keep the right side of you. There was 
some question he wanted to ask. About a dog, would it be? Look here, I'll 
try to get hold of him!” 


It would have been uncivil to reply that I should not care if I never saw 
Holme’s friend again; and, as Janet had apparently committed me to dining 
with him, I asked what Chiseldon was doing with himself since he had left 
the army. 

“He has a place down in Dorsetshire,” Holme told me, “and he looks 
after that. Quentin Court. I believe it’s quite historic in its way. You know 
he’s engaged? Oh, yes! Malcolm Redbridge’s sister. Awful nice girl. By 
Jove, Ill see if I can get hold of Betty too.” 


Thus it came about that I found myself, somewhat against my 
inclination, meeting for the third time a man who seemed more eager for 
my company than I for his. As we waited outside the grill-room of the 
Savoy, Charles Holme whispered that I should find Chiseldon a reformed 
character; and, when I was introduced to Miss Redbridge, I certainly felt 
that she was a girl who would twist men round her finger. With all of her 
brother Malcolm’s indefinable charm and more than all his good looks, she 
radiated what I can only call a quality of saintliness that made my wife, 
after once glance, kiss her impulsively on both cheeks. Her sweetness had 
infected even Chiseldon, who seemed to have lost his manner of stiff 
conceit and was trying in every word and thought to make himself worthy 
of her. 

As we shook hands, I wondered whether he would betray any 
embarrassment in meeting again a man who had last seen him in an 
advanced stage of intoxication with a chorus-girl on his knees, clutching a 
bottle of champagne and offering to fight a diminutive alien who murmured 
unhappily: “Time, gentlemens, please! If you please, gentlemens, time.” If, 
however, Chiseldon remembered the episode, he must have dismissed it as 
something that had happened to another man. His first words: “Well, 
doctor, how are the dogs?” carried us back to our meeting at Walsingham; 
his next: “I want you to congratulate me” carried us into the present; and I 
too felt that this was a different man from the one I had for a moment 
likened to the callous Legree. 

“Cong’atulate me too, please,” said Betty Redbridge with dancing eyes 
and the enchanting ghost of a lisp. 

“T wish you all possible happiness ... ,” I began. 

“But I want you to cong’atulate me,” she interrupted. “Best wishes are 
for us both, but, if you cong’atulate 


Ha’y and not me, it sounds as if you thought he had the best of the bargain. 
I don’t think that, you see.” 
“But I know it,” laughed Chiseldon, pressing her arm. “So does the 
doctor, being a sensible man. So does Mrs. Cameron. So does every one.” 
“They go on like this by the hour,” said Holme, with the air of a tolerant 
showman. “Let’s have some food.” 


4 


WE were joined at the opera by little Malcolm Redbridge; and at the end he 
insisted on driving us all home. I gathered from Charles Holme that 
Redbridge too had by now wearied of his martial duties and was devoting 
himself to motor racing. A private track had been built at his father’s place 
in Huntingdonshire; he competed every summer for the Wendover Cup in 
the Isle of Man; and already his ambition, like that of all other speed- 
maniacs in 1910, was to fly. 

Even the closed car in which he took us from Covent Garden seemed 
more appropriate to Brooklands than to Long Acre; and, on the plea that we 
all needed fresh air after the heat of the opera-house, he carried us to 
Wimpole Street by way of Hendon and Richmond. 

“It’s worth it,’ Betty Redbridge told me, “if you want to know what 
’eally fine d’iving is.” 

I do not know what would be thought nowadays of Malcolm 
Redbridge’s car or his handling of it, but twenty years ago they left me 
breathless. Driving so smoothly that I hardly felt we were moving, he 
accelerated and slowed down, turned corners on two wheels and zig-zagged 
through traffic as though the man and the machine were one. I had no sense 
of danger. We might have been flying on the back of an eagle; and 


Redbridge’s keen young face had a birdlike quality as he sat bent over the 
wheel. 

“He’s trying his new racing car next week,” Chiseldon told me. “That 
really does move.” 

“T don’t want anything much faster than this on the high road,” I said. 


“Then we mustn’t ask you to join us,” said Betty. “Not that he isn’t 
perfectly safe...” 

“If other people could be trusted equally,” I answered, “I shouldn’t 
mind. “It’s the beginner, the stray dog, the school-child that I fear.” 

“Touch wood,” said Gateacre, “but I don’t think Malcolm’s ever killed 
even a chicken.” 

In time we were brought to our front door; and I invited the others to 
come in for a drink. Young Redbridge refused, explaining that he dropped 
alcohol and tobacco whenever he was in training; and Chiseldon decided 
for the rest that it was time they went home. We therefore said good-bye in 
the street; and my last memory of this night is of Gateacre walking off to 
his rooms in New Cavendish Street, Holme transferring himself to the front 
seat and Betty leaning out of her window to wave. Some one was humming 
La Donna E Mobile, Chiseldon was lighting a cigarette, we were all of us 
saying: “So glad you could come” or “So good of you to ask us.” Then the 
car slid noiselessly down the street; and Janet and I went in to discuss the 
party. 

“T don’t know when I’ve met any one that I liked as much as that girl,” 
was her first judgement. 

“We might ask her to dine,” I suggested. “I gather she and her brother 
are going to stay with Chiseldon next week. After that ...” 

“T liked him too,” said Janet. ““The brother. Mr. 


Chiseldon I’m not sure about. He’s so idiotically in love ...” 

“Who wouldn’t be?,” I asked. 

I could see again Betty Redbridge’s smiling face as she leant to wave us 
good-bye; and there was something in it to make a man’s heart ache 
without his knowing why. The immense brown eyes, the tender lips and 
sensitive nose, the cloud of waving brown hair, the gleaming teeth. I felt 
that she could never be lovelier and I wanted in some way to fix her youth 
and radiance and beauty so that they should remain eternally as I 
remembered them. 

If my heart ached, it was from a sense that every one had an average of 
misfortune coming to him and that this girl’s tribulations lay all in the 
future. Unhappiness, at present, could be only a word for her; but in time 
she would have, like Janet, to fight in agony for her life, she might have to 
watch helplessly while a child like Fiona fought for hers, Chiseldon might 


tire of her. I had no presentiment of disaster, but I find that a note of 
superstitious misgiving crept into my diary that night. “They were 
enough,” wrote, “to make the gods jealous. And that set me thinking 
whether Janet and I were not in very similar case. You become nervous 
when everything you touch turns to gold, every seed you plant comes up a 
flower.” 

Perhaps something of the same kind was passing through Janet’s head. 
When I came out of my dressing-room, I looked in at the night-nursery and 
found her bending over Fiona’s small bed. 

“We haven’t much to complain of, either,” she whispered. “If this mite 
grows into a girl like Betty, if she makes any man as happy ...” 

“As she has made Chiseldon or as you’ve made me,” I answered. “They 
—and we—may go on, with great 


luck, being as happy as we are, but we can’t well be happier. These last six 
years ... | wish we could have them all over again!” 

“Perhaps the next six will be better still.” 

We stood for many minutes without speaking, our arms about each 
other’s shoulders. Whatever lay ahead of us, we should not again 
experience quite the satisfaction of first knowing that we had succeeded, of 
paying back to my father-in-law the first instalment of the money which he 
had advanced to secure me my partnership, of buying our first car and 
giving our first London dinner-party. In the next six years Fiona would be 
going to school. And some time, then or later, we must expect that average 
of misfortune from which no one was exempt. 

“T should like to stop the clock,” I said. 

“And deprive this poor child of all that we’ve enjoyed? I look forward to 
experiencing it all again, through her.” 

We sent an invitation to Chiseldon and the Redbridges, but they had left 
London for the summer; and by the time they returned we were in Scotland. 
It was a year of general elections; and we delayed to make a second attempt 
until the excitement over the budget and the House of Lords had died 
down. Then I was laid low with a sharp attack of influenza, Janet followed 
suit and we dropped out of all social life for some weeks while we 
recuperated on the Riviera. 

My practice at this time was increasing so rapidly that I had severed my 
last ties with Walsingham Regis and sold the house on the sea-front into 


which we had married. In its place we began to look for a week-end cottage 
in Surrey; and, failing to find what we wanted, I bought a plot of land near 
Hindhead and employed my 


brief leisure in studying plans. One day I observed, with a twinge of 
conscience, that the date of the Chiseldon-Redbridge wedding was being 
announced; and we were actually discussing what present to give, when my 
attention was caught a week later by the headline: Motoring Fatality in 
Dorsetshire. 

As though I had foreseen and predicted the accident of which I found 
myself reading in frozen horror, my lips were whispering automatically: “/f 
other people could be trusted equally, I shouldnt mind. It’s the beginner, the 
stray dog, the school-child that I fear ...” With tragic and uncanny 
prescience I seemed to have enumerated the very things that had taken two 
lives and snatched at a third. The beginner had swerved to avoid a stray 
dog; Malcolm Redbridge was faced with the choice of an end-on collision, 
the running down of a bewildered child and a leap over the side of the road 
and down an embankment. He chose the last. The car plunged into a 
stream. Betty was killed outright. Her brother died within an hour without 
recovering consciousness. Only Chiseldon, flung free from the back seat as 
the wheels met the low parapet beside the road, had survived. The papers 
reported his condition to be “critical.” 

For many minutes I was too much stunned to speak. I remember saying 
something about bad news and telling Janet on no account to look at the 
paper. I remember telephoning to Charles Holme with some crazy hope of 
being told that the report was exaggerated. He was out of London. I tried to 
get hold of Gateacre, but I did not know his address and could not 
remember his Christian name. Finally I went back to the dining-room and 
broke the news to Janet. Her comment, when at last she was in a condition 
to make one, has lingered in my memory ever since: 


“When people like that die, something of life itself has died.” 


SOME days or weeks later Holme telephoned to ask if he might come to see 
me after consultation-hours. He was lately returned from Dorsetshire, 
where Harry Chiseldon was still in hospital, still unconscious, with more 
fractures than my informant could enumerate. The odds, he told me, were 
against his recovering, though at present the doctors could not begin to 
explore his internal injuries. 

“And it would have been a damned sight better,” said Holme, “if he’d 
been killed too. He’s one of my best friends, but I honestly don’t want him 
to live. People say you medicos have powers of life and death over us, 
doctor; I wish the law allowed you to use ’em. If you could give poor old 
Harry a strong dose of something quite painless ...” 

“Do you feel confident that he wants it?,” I asked. “It’s a perilous 
responsibility to put men out of the way because you think they’d be 
happier dead.” 

“It’s what Harry will think if he’s ever capable of thinking again. I know 
it can t be done, but I’m blest if I can see what good it does to keep a man 
alive just to send him out of his mind.” 

I had to say that this assumption was not warranted. 

“T’m not bold enough to guess what the effect of a shock like this will 
be,” I continued. “It’s conceivable that he may have a total loss of memory. 
If it goes back far enough to blot out this girl ...” 

“If he ever remembers her,” Holme interrupted gloomily, “he’ll cut his 
throat before you have time to hide the razors. I’ve never seen anything like 
Harry 


and Betty. I didn’t believe any woman could bowl him over as she did. 
Harry’s an odd feller. Bit of a bulldog. Slow starter, you know, but holds on 
like grim death. You mark my words, doctor! If he ever does come to ... I 
don’t believe he will. I certainly hope he won’t.” 

Perhaps it was the bull-dog quality of heart, working unconsciously, that 
made Harry Chiseldon’s grip on life so tenacious. He did not die of his 
injuries. He did not go out of his mind when he heard of Betty Redbridge’s 
death. So far as I am aware, he made no attempt on his own life. I saw 
nothing of him, indeed, for a couple of years—he was on his back for the 
best part of twelve months—, but I heard of him at intervals from Gateacre 
and Holme, with whom I was by now established on terms of friendship 
that surprised me whenever I recalled the circumstances of our first 


meeting and the absence of almost every bond of sympathy between us. 
Gateacre, to be sure, now came to me professionally; but Holme, who had 
never had a day’s illness in his life, was tempted to Wimpole Street by 
nothing but his own sociability and a love of music which he gratified by 
playing duets with my wife. 

It was early in 1912, I see from my diary, that I heard Chiseldon was up 
and about. Holme had run into him at the Army and Navy Stores and 
reported that he had taken a furnished flat in Ashley Gardens. He was still 
very much of an invalid; but his bones had set straight, his face was 
unmarked save for a single cut on his left temple and—best of all—he gave 
no hint of suicidal tendencies. 

“As you might expect,” Holme continued, “he wasn’t exactly bright, but 
he’d got himself well in hand. Asked after all his old friends ...” 


“The memory’s not affected then?,” I enquired. 

“No. At least ... I can’t say, doctor, for certain. He’d not forgotten 
anything about the old days when he was still in the regiment, but we didn’t 
go beyond that. I think he remembers everything. Certainly Malcolm 
Redbridge was the only one of his old pals that he didn t mention.” 

“And what’s he doing with himself?,” I asked. 

An embarrassed smile spread over Charles Holme’s massive pink face; 
and he answered my question by asking another: 

“D’you think he’s the sort of cove to get religion? I walked back with 
him to Ashley Gardens and I saw him nodding to a priest-feller who was 
coming out of the cathedral.” 

“Is he a catholic?,” I asked. 

“If so, it’s something quite new. Well, you’d hardly be surprised at 
anything ...” 

My next tidings of our friend came to me once again from the public 
press; and, in spite of Holme, I confess I was more than a little surprised by 
the background against which I read the name of Henry Chiseldon. Some 
Bond-Street crystal-gazer was being prosecuted by the police; and 
Chiseldon had come forward of his own accord to testify on her behalf. I 
believe he subsequently paid her fine; but I remember the case chiefly for 
his impassioned defence of what he called “psychic investigation”. In cold 
print, the note was almost hysterical; but I at least could understand the 
reason for this tormented outburst. Chiseldon was feeling his way in the 


dark to a door that opened on the unknown; and clumsy officers of the law 
had thrust him back when he was in sight of his goal. The elementary right 
which he demanded was that of a drowning man to be 


saved, of a suffocating man to breathe. And a prim magistrate, wholly 
unimpressed, was informing him with more than a touch of patronage that 
he was at liberty to carry out what investigations he pleased with whatever 
charlatans took his fancy, but that the public had to be protected against 
those who made an illegitimate livelihood out of their ignorance and 
credulity. 

“The consolations of religion seem to be exhausted,” said Holme with 
kindly cynicism the next time we met. 

“Now it’s the Witch of Endor’s turn.” 

His levity, I knew, was a mask for real affection and for a perplexed 
impatience that he could no longer reach his friend. 

“Have you seen him lately?,” I asked. 

“T was in court throughout the case. I thought the old boy might like to 
have a pal at hand. He’s in a queer state, doctor.” 

“If a man thinks he can get in touch with spirits ...” I began. 

“Harry’s trying to make out why the thing took place at all,” Holme 
answered with a frown. 

“The accident? But that was put beyond all doubt at the inquest.” 

“So I told him, but he’s not satisfied. Why should Malcolm and Betty be 
knocked out? Rather than any one else, I mean? Why should he escape? 
He’s been having their what’s-its-names cast. Horoscopes. To see if they 
were predestined, you know. His own too.” 

“Whether it was ‘predestined’ or not,” I said, “it’s happened.” 

“But he wants to know if it had to happen. If he was responsible ...” 

“But he wasn’t driving! There’s no suggestion 


that he persuaded the others to go out against their better judgement.” 

“God knows what he thinks,” Holme answered. “That explains the 
Ashley Gardens chapter, though. He made friends with a priest and poured 
out all his troubles. I gather the priest told him it wasn’t his fault, but he’s 
still not satisfied. Hence this business of horoscopes and ink-pools. I wish 
you'd have a look at him, doctor.” 


“Professionally? I shall be delighted to see him, if he cares to consult 
me, but the first move must come from him.” 

Holme digested my answer in silence and then began to turn the leaves 
of an engagement-book. 

“Would you and Mrs. Cameron dine some night,” he asked, “if I could 
get hold of him? I may be entirely wrong, but I feel he wants to see you and 
doesn’t like to suggest it. If we could all meet informally ...” 

“IT don’t want to force myself on him,” I replied. “He knows my address 

“It would be a kindness to me,” said Holme with an embarrassed lapse 
into emotion. “I’m nothing to Harry, but he’s always been a tremendous 
figure ... Hero-worship, I suppose you’d call it. At school. And when I 
joined the regiment. I’m really fond of him. And it’s not pleasant to see a 
feller you’ve always looked up to suddenly crumpling ...” 

“We'll come with pleasure,” I promised, “whenever you invite us.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


A DIGRESSION INTO FOLK-LORE 


1 


HOUGH the conversation just recorded took place in the spring of 

1912, the meeting which Charles Holme set himself to arrange that 
day was not achieved until the autumn. Harry Chiseldon, I was told, had 
left London after the prosecution of his friend the fortune-teller. He was 
fishing in Scotland whenever I enquired his whereabouts of Holme or 
Gateacre: and I was once more beginning to forget him in the press of a 
practice that seemed to grow with every advance in my fees, when I heard 
that he was again in London. 

“Taken a house in Bloomsbury, of all improbable places,” said Holme 
with the bewilderment of a man whose world was a straight and narrow 
line bounded in the west by Apsley House and in the east by the new 
Gaiety. 

“That'll be convenient for you,” I answered, “when you’ve been 
improving your mind at the British Museum.” 

Holme looked at me with a startled expression which his next words 
explained as admiration for my confounding knowledge of London. 

“You knew that too?,” he cried. “I thought it was somewhere down by 
the Tower. Well, that’s why old Harry’s gone there. He’s taken to reading.” 


“There’s really no accounting for tastes,” I said in mild irony. 

“Harry says we’re most of us pretty near illiterate. I suppose he’s right. I 
know a bit about music and I’ve picked up a smattering of heraldry from 
my old father, who’s mad about it, but that’s really all. You get shoved into 
an army class at school,” he explained. “If you tallied books in the mess, 
people would think you were sickening for something ...” 

“How does Chiseldon seem?,” I asked. 

All unconsciously, no doubt, Holme adopted the manner of a family 
physician instructing a consultant in the history of a baffling case. 

“Physically, there’s nothing wrong with him,” he told me as though he 
had that moment completed a searching overhaul. “Eats and drinks all 
right. Sleeps his eight hours. You know he’s covered pretty well the whole 


of Scotland on foot in the last year? Not bad for a feller who had hardly an 
unbroken bone two years ago ... Not much joie-de-vivre, as you’d expect. 
But you can see him for yourself, doctor, if you'll spare a night to dine. He 
suggested we might feed at his place. He doesn’t care much about 
restaurants.” 


Z 


SO it came about that, a week or two later, Janet and I drove through the 
falling leaves of the mist-wrapped Bloomsbury squares to a newly- 
decorated house in Taviton Place. 

Chiseldon received us in a drawing-room that had been converted into a 
library, with severe, white-enamelled book-cases from floor to ceiling; we 
dined in what I can only call an overflow from the drawing-room, 


with more book-cases and the irreducible minimum of furniture; and, the 
night being autumnal, we sat afterwards in a study that had already begun 
to be an overflow from the dining-room. New cases, at present but a quarter 
filled, ran round three sides; the fourth was almost entirely taken up with an 
immense writing-table stacked with books; and there were parcels not yet 
opened on the floor, in the window-seats and piled on chairs. 

The setting suggested an astonishing transformation in a man whose 
reading two years before had been restricted, I should have said, to the 
Badminton Library and the novels of Surtees; but Harry Chiseldon was a 
man transformed in spirit, though not in looks and hardly at all in manner. 
If he smiled seldom and laughed less, I had to remember that a certain 
stiffness was one of my earliest impressions of him. He seemed, as my lay 
colleague had told me, to be in superb physical condition, with clear eyes, a 
clean skin and unruffled nerves; and, though he must have been seven-and- 
twenty by this time, he had still the waving hair and plump cheeks, the blue 
eyes and full lips that inspired my wife to call him “the cherub”. 

Such change as I could see when we shook hands lay in a slightly 
disconcerting detachment, which made me feel that he was not expecting us 
but would do his best to make us at ease until he could get back to his 
books. It was an effect, I feel bound to add, that he conspicuously failed to 
achieve. Beside this preoccupied, slow-speaking student, Holme was made 


to appear an eternal subaltern and Janet a young bride dining with one of 
her father’s contemporaries. This is not to say that our host did not work his 
hardest. There were punctilious enquiries after Fiona; I was invited to give 
my opinion of Mr. 


Lloyd George’s proposals for health-insurance; and all the while I felt that I 
might have been listening and replying to a gramophone. 

I cannot say now, I doubt if I could have said then, what kind of man I 
was expecting to meet; but, if the externals are unaltered, we look to see a 
continuity in the underlying personality and I think my difficulty in 
reaching the human being behind the gramophone was that the continuity 
was broken. This, I said, was no subdued ghost of the man I had met three 
times before; it was a different man. A deeper chasm divided us than on the 
night when he discoursed thickly on Signorinetta’s chances for the Oaks; 
and it would not have surprised me if he had mentioned that he was 
studying to discover the philosopher’s stone. 

“Holme told us,” I said, “that you’d taken this house to be near the 
Museum, but you’ve collected enough books of your own ...” 

“When I began to accumulate all this stuff,” Chiseldon replied in the flat 
voice of a man who had said the same thing many times already, “there 
wasn’t a library within reach. I was drifting about Scotland ...” 

“My native country,” Janet put in. 

Our host turned to her with a polite assumption of interest. 

“What part d’you come from?,” he asked. “Renfrewshire? I’m really 
more at home in the Highlands. And the islands, for the matter of that. Shall 
we go down? Yes, in the last year I’ve been in most places where English is 
spoken and one or two where it isn’t. You know the Orkneys? I was 
thinking of going there next summer. That or the west of Ireland.” 

“Fishing again?,” Holme enquired. 

“If that comes my way. I’m more interested, though, 


in studying the people. When you get fifty miles from a railway, you’re in a 
different country and a different century. I’ve filled great note-books with 
the things I’ve seen and heard. Old customs, you know, and queer 
superstitions. It’s slow work. The people are suspicious of a stranger and 
I’ve only just begun to learn Gaelic.” 


As we began dinner, I asked Chiseldon if he contemplated writing a 
book himself, but he explained that he was only trying to pick up a little of 
the general education that had passed him by at school. 

“And I’m proceeding on lines of my own,” he told us, though the 
dreaminess of his voice made me feel that he was thinking aloud. “Before 
you can hope to understand the men and women of the twentieth century, 
you must see what they’ve developed from. Christianity, for instance, 
mopped up a tremendous lot of paganism: the old gods were degraded to 
local saints, the old rites were absorbed. The same with law: the old custom 
of the country was incorporated. As for language! You’ve only to open the 
first etymological dictionary to see how we’ve borrowed ...” 

I looked up to find young Holme nodding to himself as though—once 
again the tolerant showman—he were saying that his strange friend could 
go on by the hour in this vein. For myself, I was disappointed. These 
packed shelves, this grave manner and slow voice promised something 
better than the elementary generalizations to which we had just been 
treated. Outside my own subject, I regarded myself as the least erudite of 
men; but my old Hundred Best Books had at least indicated the range of my 
ignorance and preserved me from advancing as profound discoveries the 
axioms of popular handbooks. 

My attention wandered; and | studied Chiseldon’s 


surroundings for any light that they could throw on what I have called his 
broken continuity. At our last two meetings he had not been indifferent to 
the pleasures of the table, but the menu seemed the handiwork of a bored 
cook to whom he had only said “Dinner for four”; the service, too, was 
noisy and slapdash; and the parlour-maid, who seemed to resent our 
presence, had heated the claret till 1t steamed in our glasses. 

“You’re setting yourself a big task,” I said, as Chiseldon paused. “The 
entire field of human origins ...” 

He flushed slightly, as he became conscious of an audience that he had 
forgotten, and muttered that he did not expect to get very far. 

“T’ve not had enough grounding, worse luck. I suppose the reason I’m 
interested in these primitive people is that I’m so jolly like them! No, that’s 
not true,” he corrected himself. “In their way, they’re miles ahead of me. I, 
all of us, have borrowed here and there from them, we’ve added a million 
things they’ve never dreamt of, but they retain a whole body of knowledge 


that we’ve only nibbled at. You’d find that, doctor, in your own job. Have 
you ever seen blood stanched from a severed artery simply by the laying on 
of hands? And no sign of a scar afterwards? J have. I’ve seen what we call 
‘lost’ arts, ‘lost’ processes ...” 

As he turned to his neglected soup, I asked whether he was acquainted 
with Farmiloe’s Magic and Medicine. Rather to my surprise, he said he 
was; and, with Janet coming to his support and Holme playing the bland 
sceptic, the conversation became a friendly tussle between sorcery and 
science, or—as Chiseldon put it—between the “old learning” and the new. 
For a man who repeated at short intervals that his education had only begun 
two years before, he had read omnivorously and 


brooded over what he read. He met me on my own ground; and, though I 
had to reject a good deal of hearsay evidence, he established his case to the 
point of making me admit that, if modern knowledge had borrowed from 
primitive empiricism, it had overlooked and left behind more than it had 
ever taken. 

“And I believe,” he asserted, “that, if we studied what survives of so- 
called ‘superstition’ or ‘witchcraft’ in out-of-the-way corners like the places 
I’ve been telling you about, we should increase our practical knowledge in 
a thousand ways. The trouble with you scientists, doctor, is that you insist 
on rational explanations for everything. With all possible respect, I don’t 
think you should. Accept the facts, I say, and wait for the reasons. Isn’t that 
how vaccination was discovered? There’s no rational explanation for that 
blood-stanching, but I’ve seen it. I admit the possibility of a trick, like the 
Indian mango,” he added with regretful scruple, “but would any one stake a 
horse for the fun of tricking the Sassenach? I admit the possibility of 
hallucination, though I wasn’t the only witness. Mass-hypnotism? Is that 
possible? I prefer to accept the fact and suspend judgement on the cause.” 

“Which is what we doctors are doing the whole time,” I told him. “No 
one has ever accounted for the homely wart, but we can’t deny its 
existence. We may talk about ‘the condition of the patient’s blood’, but 
that’s only verbiage. The trouble with so many abnormal phenomena,” I 
went on, “is that the people who report them have not usually been trained 
to observe facts or to weigh evidence ...” 

“T never put anything down in my note-books,” Chiseldon interrupted, 
“unless it was confirmed by at least two other people. In spite of that sifting 


I’ve 


collected the strangest stories. Second sight. Black magic. Spells and 
curses. If 1t would interest you, I’Il shew you some time. I do honestly feel 
that the Celt is a different creature from the rest of us.” 


3 


I HAVE said, I think, that I was amazed at the amount of miscellaneous 
reading that Chiseldon had packed into a couple of years. The cases in the 
dining-room alone averaged thirty large-octavo volumes to a shelf and five 
shelves to a case; as there were four cases, a man would have to read a 
book a day, almost, on every week-day to dispose of what I have called 
only an overflow from the library. At a guess there were five or six times as 
many cases in the library itself. Quite clearly, the greater part of these 
books had still to be read; and yet, whenever I tested him with a name or a 
title in my own limited field, Chiseldon had a working knowledge of his 
subject. 

When we adjourned to the study after dinner, I examined the case 
nearest to my chair and gained some insight into my host’s method. As 
often as not, the table of contents and the index were the only pages cut; 
but, when he found what he wanted, he seemed to read more like a 
detective than a retired soldier in search of general education. Sentences 
were underlined; paragraphs were scored in the margin; and I found loose 
slips of paper, presumably intended for a secretary, with such notes as: 
“Miss Crumlin. Please copy pp. 402-4,” “Cf. what Bryant says in Folk-lore 
of The Hebrides.” Chiseldon was building up a case, as at dinner he had 
built up a case for what he called “the old learning”’. 

From the books which he ignored no less than from those which he 
annotated I was enabled to guess where 


his interest lay. He was not greatly concerned with the history of 
institutions nor with the literature of mythology, but his taste for the 
“strange stories” which he had promised to shew me was reflected in his 
untiring hunt for evidence of charms and spells. On the fly-leaf of a gossipy 


book entitled The Third and Fourth Generation | found a pencilled list of 
English and Scottish houses in which, if legend was to be believed, no son 
had ever succeeded his father. In a grim History of Witch-Burning | came 
across a veritable catalogue of dooms and curses. 

“What on earth started you on this sort of thing?,” I asked, as Chiseldon 
pulled a chair to the fire and began to turn the pages of a scrap-book. 

“IT suppose it was the atmosphere,” he answered. “Living month after 
month in the mists of the Highlands, one’s old ideas became blurred. You 
really began to think anything was possible. And the people themselves 
believed implicitly in things like second sight. Did you see about The 
MacPhail’s death last summer? I was staying in the neighbourhood; and all 
the crofters expected it, though MacPhail hadn’t an ache or pain. Some 
woman had a presentiment, she foretold the very day. And I saw the gulls 
flying inland. You know they’re always supposed to circle round the castle 
the night before the head of the clan dies.” 

“And at no other time?,” I asked. 

“So you’re told. I wasn’t there long enough to say, but this set me asking 
questions and very soon I was up to my waist in old legends and 
superstitions. At least, one calls them that, but isn’t a superstition only a 
belief that one doesn’t happen to hold oneself? And, once you leave reason 
behind and begin to believe without proof— as nearly all of us do in one 
form or another—, is there any strict dividing-line between what you can 
accept 


and what you must reject? Mutilating the waxen image of an enemy would 
seem the crudest barbarism to you, doctor ...” 

The conversation swung to obeah; and I found that Chiseldon had a 
respectable collection of text-books on African magic, though most of them 
had only their first and last pages cut. He had felt obliged, he told us, to dip 
into the subject, but there was really no end to the search if once he began 
to study the mind of the primitive savage. Though it was presumptuous for 
him to dogmatize, he felt, moreover, that certain huge barriers of geography 
and ethnology dispensed him from exploring the “old learning” of peoples 
who had no traceable connection with our own northern forebears. We 
might leave that branch of the enquiry, he suggested, to West Indians and 
Americans whose common reservoir of thought and language 
unquestionably owed something to negro infiltration. It would be the work 


of a life-time to assemble, on the Celtic fringe of England alone, the 
scattered fragments of the faiths and practices that had existed before 
missionaries and school-men broke in with their new young religions and 
newer sciences. 

“The work of half-a-dozen life-times,” grunted Charles Holme. 

He was frowning, I thought in natural perplexity at the queer change that 
had overtaken his friend; but, as I looked up, his eye met mine and he 
grimaced interrogatively—no longer the showman, but my colleague in 
consultation—as though to ask whether I did not think Chiseldon’s new 
hobby a trifle morbid. 

I glanced at my host, without any answering sign. What impressed me 
now as in the moment when we shook hands was his air of physical fitness 
and mental 


composure. The shock of his accident, by itself, had been enough to 
undermine any man’s nervous control; and his association with “the Witch 
of Endor’, as Holme called his Bond Street clairvoyante, had caused me 
misgivings. Now, though the subject of his study was far beyond my 
comprehension and farther still beyond my sympathy, I could only feel 
relief that he had found anything to engross his mind and exhaust his 
energy. 

Was he, I asked myself, more than a dilettante? At our earlier meetings I 
had not been overwhelmed by his intelligence; but, for all I know, it had 
been starved for want of suitable nourishment. Now, after his first few 
minutes of crudity, I was impressed by the way that he first plunged into 
this jungle of printed matter and then hacked his way methodically out. His 
vocabulary was enlarged; and he used it with discrimination. If he lacked 
the equipment of a scholar, he had all a scholar’s passionate singleness of 
heart. This house, I overheard him telling my wife, had been taken for 
seven years with the option of renewal; he had shut his house in 
Dorsetshire and settled in the shadow of the Museum when he discovered 
that seven-tenths of the authorities quoted in his bibliographies were 
unobtainable through private channels; she must excuse the present 
disorder, but he really grudged every inroad on his working hours. 

“T hope that doesn’t mean that you can never be persuaded to dine out?,” 
said Janet. 

Chiseldon shrank into himself at this threat to his privacy. 


“I’ve really become such a recluse,” he answered, “that I shouldn’t 
know how to behave.” 
“But, if it’s only you and Brodie and me, it won’t be 


a party. Perhaps I could help you. All my childhood was spent in Scotland.” 

“Tf it’s really only ourselves ... By then,” he went on, turning to me, “I 
may have gleaned a few stories to interest you, doctor. So far as I can see, 
you must make enormous allowances for the human margin of error. 
Ignorance and credulity, the wear and tear of oral tradition, occasional 
hallucination and a strong dash of sheer knavery. You must then make 
further allowances for mere coincidence. I’ve done that, to the limit of 
fairness and a bit beyond. After that, it seems to me, you must accept the 
facts alleged, even if you can’t explain them ... You can’t always discredit 
your witnesses, you can’t go on saying: ‘Coincidence! Coincidence!’ ...” 

By now Chiseldon was once more talking to himself, once more 
oblivious of his audience. As I watched and listened, I was compelled to 
modify the earlier verdict which I had prepared for Holme: that I welcomed 
any new interest that would keep our friend from brooding over Betty 
Redbridge’s death. The immense seriousness, the scrupulous impartiality— 
and the spiritual wrestling that they 1implied—were disquieting. I had heard 
other men thinking aloud in this way, arguing—perhaps—whether an all- 
powerful God could possibly be all-good. One of them at this moment was 
living hidden from his family and friends, obsessed by the conviction that 
he was Pontius Pilate. I should have felt happier if Chiseldon had devoted 
himself to folk-lore as a whole instead of concentrating on tales of runes 
and banshees. Was he trying to establish that the death of the young 
Redbridges had been fore-ordained and foretold? What good, if he 
succeeded? 

“T want to hear a lot more about ‘the old learning’,” I told him, as we got 
up to leave. “Janet will arrange 


a night. Meanwhile, I must rub up my medical history to see how much we 
really have borrowed.” 


A DATE had been provisionally settled before we left Taviton Place; and, as 
we drove home, Janet asked Charles Holme if he would dine too and bring 
some new duets for them to practise. 

“Then Mr. Chiseldon can talk to Brodie as much as he likes,” she 
explained. “I’m sure that’s what he wants, though I know more of Gaelic 
superstitions from my old nurse than the two of them put together.” 

“It’s what he’s wanted for a long time,” asserted Holme. “I’ve told the 
doctor that, but he won’t believe me. 

“Well, he can make an all-night sitting of it, if he likes,” I replied. “Then 
we shall see.” 

A week later, accordingly, Holme arrived with a pile of music; and at the 
end of dinner Chiseldon and I carried our cigars to the consulting-room. I 
had dug out my Albucasis of Cordova, for his account of early surgical 
instruments, and Avicenna’s Canons of Medicine; but, as Chiseldon looked 
them over, I felt that he was once more running his finger down an index 
and saying: “Theres nothing here I want.” I had the same feeling as he 
ranged in front of my severely technical shelves, though the sight of 
Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience gave him his cue for 
producing a bundle of typewritten notes. 

“Glance at them when you have a spare half-hour,” he suggested, “and 
in the meantime give me your opinion of a story I came across to-day. I 
can’t vouch for the authenticity of it—well, obviously. It comes 


from India—, but various witnesses testify to the facts at each stage. But 
perhaps you know it? The story of an Assam planter called Thistlewick? 
From my point of view, the interest of it is that it’s a case of obeah at one 
remove.” 

I said that the story was unknown to me; and Chiseldon thereupon 
related something that began in the style of Plain Tales from The Hills and 
ended on an ineffectual note of interrogation. So far as I remember the 
details after twenty years, Thistlewick was a young overseer of an 
extensive tea-plantation a good many miles from civilization. In the 
approved tradition of the popular magazines he imported a native girl to 
mitigate the loneliness of his bungalow, had a child or two by her and lived 
happily enough until the time arrived for him to go on leave. 


“So far,” I warned Chiseldon, “this is undisguised Kipling. When he got 
home, he married an English girl who knew nothing of the native ‘wife’ 

“He never got home. And he never married,” my guest answered. 

I apologized for my interruption. Thistlewick, I was told, explained that 
he was going to England for six months and tried to soothe the girl’s grief 
by promising that he would come back to her. There was no one else he 
wanted to marry; and, if there had been, he could not support an English 
wife on his present pay. The girl refused to believe him; there were hideous 
explosions in which she threatened to kill herself, the children, Thistlewick 
and her imaginary supplanter; and immediate bloodshed was only avoided 
by an uneasy compromise whereby he swore eternal fidelity to the girl (of 
whom he was really fond) and she hung a black cloud of curses over his 
head if he ever broke his vow. 


“The form of the curse is worth noting carefully”, Chiseldon put in. 
“Stripped of rhetoric, it was: ‘Ifyour love turns aside from me, it shall blast 
whomsoever it touches.’ No direct threat to Thistlewick, you see, but a 
murrain on his man-servant and his maid-servant, his cattle and his sheep. 
That’s why I called it obeah at one remove.” 

“Thistlewick was to become a germ-carrier, as we say,” I suggested. 

Still in the magazine tradition, the young planter began to recover his 
English tastes and standards when he found himself on a home-bound P. 
and O. Before they were half-way across the Indian Ocean, he had fallen in 
love with a girl whose people were mixed up with his tea-business. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world, she told him, to arrange a transfer; 
and the episode of the native ‘wife’ was already half-forgotten when the 
English girl was taken mysteriously ill. 

“She died as they came through the Red Sea,” said Chiseldon. “So, very 
nearly, did Thistlewick. They put him ashore at Marseilles; and in time he 
recovered. In time he began to take an interest in life. There was a woman 
in Marseilles, a friend of his people’s, who was kind to him. He became 
quite fond of her, but she died too ...” 

I cannot recall the entire death-roll that lengthened as Thistlewick went 
his blighting way about the world; nor was I told what happened to him in 
the latter end, which rendered a preposterous story pointless. To some 
extent Chiseldon had forestalled adverse criticism by admitting that he had 


to take his facts on trust, but I was a little surprised when he invited me to 
accept them and provide him with a rational explanation. 

“It’s a picturesque yarn,” I said, “but I’m afraid I can’t take it very 
seriously.” 


“It didn’t happen so very long ago,” Chiseldon told me. “Most of the 
people on board the P. and O. are probably still alive. The other witnesses, 
too.” 

“Granted all that, there’s nothing to connect all these deaths with 
Thistlewick. He chose to connect them, but that may only have been his 
vanity. To make himself more interesting. A number of ego-maniacs besides 
Lord Byron have amused themselves by telling the world they’re under a 
curse. If I were examining this story, the first thing I should do would be to 
visit Assam. Find out whether there was a word of truth in this business 
about the native girl. I know nothing of obeah, direct or indirect, so Ill 
express no opinion of that; but I’ve met men like Thistlewick before. 
Sometimes, when a sensational murder’s been committed, they give 
themselves up for the sake of notoriety, though they’re entirely innocent. 
Sometimes ...” 

I was going to say: “Sometimes they’re unbalanced, as Thistlewick may 
well have been, by the sudden death of some one they love,”’ but this would 
bring the discussion perilously near home. 

“It’s essential that you should accept the facts,” said Chiseldon. “Simply 
for purposes of argument.” 

“Then,” I replied, “I cant accept what I feel you’re trying to establish as 
a fact: the objective validity of a curse. If I say: ‘May you never know a 
moment S happiness’, you may—subjectively—make yourself permanently 
miserable. If I say: ‘I condemn you to walk with one leg shorter than the 
other’, 1 may hypnotize you into a physical disability. That’s been proved. 
But if I say: ‘Whatever you touch shall die ...’ That sort of thing’s good 
enough for the creepy story in the Christmas number, but you don’t believe 
it yourself.” 

Chiseldon stood gazing silently into the fire for many 


minutes. Then he threw away the end of his cigar and squared his 
shoulders. 


“No, I don’t!,” he answered with a laugh. “What’s that thing your wife 
and Charlie are playing?” 


5 


CHISELDON was the first to leave that night; and, as I sat with Holme over a 
final pipe, I told him that Janet and he might have spared themselves the 
trouble of withdrawing. My advice had not been sought professionally; our 
conversation had begun at the point where we had broken off a week before 
in Taviton Place; and I saw no sign of his friend’s alleged desire to 
unburden himself to me. 

“It’s something,” said Holme, “if you’ve won his confidence. He’s a shy 
bird. I never expected he would open his heart to you at the first go-off.” 

“Does he want to open it ever, to anybody?,” I asked. “You know him 
better than I do, but he always strikes me as being rather exceptionally self- 
contained.” 

“He always takes time to get going. I remember, at Eton ... He’s 
diffident. After that night when I first met you, he asked me half-a-dozen 
times whether I thought you’d dine with him when you were next in 
London. A rather quieter party. So far as I know, he never screwed up his 
courage. When I told him, after the smash, that you and I had become 
friends, he asked me if it would amuse you to stay with him in Dorsetshire 
some time.” 

“He never invited me. I can’t imagine why he should. However, we’ve 
now eaten each other’s salt and if he wants to cultivate my acquaintance 


99: 


I saw and heard nothing more of Chiseldon until the 


very end of the year, when he telephoned to ask if Janet and I would care to 
lunch with him one Saturday and go to some concert. As he was entirely 
unmusical, the invitation was obviously couched in the terms that he 
thought most likely to attract us. I replied that he had unfortunately chosen 
our daughter’s seventh birthday, but that we should be delighted to see him 
if he shared my childish love for marionettes and a conjurer. To my great 
surprise, he accepted eagerly an invitation which I had never intended 
seriously and arrived with an immense doll, a box of chocolates and— 


evidently not knowing the intellectual standard of seven-year-olds—a set of 
ivory chessmen. So much thought and trouble threw a new light on a man 
whom I should not have expected to be sympathetic with very young 
children; and indeed Chiseldon protested that he meant to slip away the 
moment he had presented his gifts. Here, however, he was reckoning 
without Fiona, who neglected her other guests to take instant and abiding 
possession of him; and, while the conjurer performed to an attentuated 
audience, Chiseldon instructed an admiring circle in the moves of chess. 

When the party was dispersed, he stayed behind for a drink and a smoke. 
Remembering Holme’s persistent assertion that Chiseldon had for years 
been seeking my better acquaintance, I took him to my consulting-room 
and enquired how his study of folk-lore was progressing. He complained 
that he had reached a dead-end and harked back to his former contention 
that the mists of the Highlands, whether or no they shrouded a different 
order of natural phenomena, undoubtedly obscured the distinguishing line 
between the credible and the incredible. More and more, he told me, he had 
been repeating my own blunt words about stories that 


were only fit for the Christmas numbers of popular magazines. 

He was more approachable than on the night when I described him to 
myself as a man of broken personality; and, when I asked him if he 
recognized Fiona from their meeting in Sussex half-a-dozen years earlier, 
he abandoned his usual reserve to the extent of volunteering a few scraps of 
private history. His father, I learnt, had been killed in the South African 
war; and his mother, marrying again, had lived at Quentin Court with a 
growing family until he came of age. The society of his half-brothers had 
habituated him to the presence of children in the house; and he had missed 
them since they went to live with his step-father in Warwickshire. My 
invitation that day, therefore, was more welcome than I could have 
imagined; and, now that he had made friends with Fiona, he hoped that he 
might be allowed to see her occasionally. She reminded him, he said, of a 
favourite half-sister. 

I told him to come whenever he felt inclined; and he asked whether we 
could bring ourselves to join a party which he was giving for his young 
relations at Drury Lane: a matinée, with tea to follow at the house in 
Taviton Place, which he promised me I should find a trifle less confused 
since he had handed the management of the house to his secretary. 


“By Jove, though,” he added with a return of the old contempt for his 
own powers, “it does make you ashamed of your ignorance when you meet 
some one who’s been properly educated. This girl—she’s only about 
twenty-three—has been given all the grounding that I lack. Her knowledge 
is coordinated and rests on a proper foundation. She hasn’t had a tenth of 
my ‘advantages’, as they’re called, but she’s always made 


good use of her opportunities. I wish,” he added, as he got up to go, “you’d 
persuade your wife to come and see the house now that it’s been tidied up a 
bit. Any night! We could discuss the pantomime idea.” 

I said that we should be delighted; and one evening in the following 
week Janet and I again presented ourselves for dinner in Taviton Place. It 
was again a party of four; but Holme’s place was now filled by a 
cadaverous girl named Ann Crumlin, whom I took to be the paragon 
secretary. An air of neatness and general efficiency reminded me of 
Chiseldon’s remark that Miss Crumlin always made the best use of her 
opportunities. The menu had been planned instead of being left to chance; 
the food was offered and no longer thrown at us; and all the rooms were 
filled with flowers. In the light of what happened afterwards it is hardly 
malicious to record my impression that the girl was turning her position in 
the house, her talent for organization and her personal attractions to the 
fullest possible advantage. And this was not my impression alone. Before 
we had been in the library five minutes, Janet’s eyes met mine with an 
expression which I interpreted to mean: “She intends to catch him”; and I 
shrugged my shoulders in a manner that attempted to convey: “Jsnt it 
perhaps the best thing that could happen?” J thought it more than likely 
that Chiseldon had engineered this party for the sole purpose of discovering 
what we thought of a young woman whom the world might consider a 
disappointing wife for the owner of Quentin Court. 

During dinner, as he was talking to Janet, I gave my attention chiefly to 
Miss Crumlin. She was socially well-trained, I thought, rather than well- 
bred; well-taught rather than cultivated; and compelling rather than 
attractive. I have indeed seldom seen a girl in good 


health who was more emaciated; but I will not pretend that I did not find a 
queer and perhaps degenerate charm in her hollow cheeks and immense, 


sunken eyes. For 1912 she exhibited an unusual amount of bare back and 
arm; her straight black hair was bobbed (or, as she called it, “cut a 
l’Américaine”’) and worn with a straight fringe half an inch above her 
eyebrows; and, when—at the end of dinner—she smoked a cigarette 
through a long ivory holder, I felt that with her yellow dress and black 
Spanish shawl draped over one shoulder, she would have been more in 
place as an artist’s model in a Chelsea studio. 

In fact her bohemianism was confined to her appearance. The word 
“genteel” alone does justice to the refined correctness of her conversation. I 
learnt that she was the daughter of a country parson with a long family and 
slender means. Coached by him at home, she had won a scholarship to 
Oxford and was doing odd jobs of research when Chiseldon met her in the 
British Museum reading-room. Already, after only a few weeks, she had 
made herself indispensable to him in his work and in the ordering of his 
life; and, as I marked the hungry expression in her black eyes, I felt that she 
would have little difficulty in making herself wholly and permanently 
indispensable to a man who looked as hungry, in a different way, as herself. 
When she talked of her father’s house, she seemed to be saying: “No more 
of that for me”’; and, when Chiseldon told me after dinner that he had never 
known the meaning of comfort until Miss Crumlin arrived to take the 
housekeeping off his shoulders, it was plain that his mind was already half 
made up. 

And was it not, for both of them, the best thing that could have 
happened? Chiseldon was not designed to 


live alone; and, though Ann Crumlin was not his equal, she would not 
disgrace him. Of greater moment, she would look after him and keep him 
from sinking more and more deeply into himself. If she was never likely to 
take Betty Redbridge’s place, it was something that she at least attracted 
him physically, for she was quite unmistakably determined to have him. 

So, when I heard in the spring of 1913 that they were engaged, I was 
able to congratulate them in all sincerity. Janet and I were not invited to the 
wedding; and from the way that Chiseldon dropped out of our lives I chose 
to think that he felt some shyness in meeting people who remembered his 
engagement to Betty and its tragic termination. In due course a child was 
born; and I heard from Ralph Gateacre that the Chiseldons were now 
spending a good deal of time in Dorsetshire, where the boy was no doubt 


being introduced to the kingdom which he would one day inherit. Harry 
was still prosecuting his studies, I was told, and the house in Taviton Place 
remained in commission, though Bloomsbury was not considered a healthy 
place for the delicate son of a delicate-looking mother. 

“T think she’s the thinnest human being I’ve ever seen,” said Gateacre. 

“Then let’s hope the boy will take after his father,” I replied. “Have you 
seen him?” 

“Yes. A sickly little beast, I should say, but I’m no judge.” 

And that, I told myself, was probably the last that I should ever see or 
hear of a man whose incursion into my life was no easier to understand at 
the end than at the beginning. I should have puzzled less if Holme and 
Gateacre, with whom I had now established cordial friendships, had not 
spoken so persistently as though 


Chiseldon, who made less effort than either, were the one who aspired to 
greatest intimacy. The facts, as I jotted them down in my diary, proved the 
exact contrary. Months, sometimes years, elapsed between our meetings; 
when I gave him an opportunity of unburdening his soul, he regaled me 
with sensational fiction; and, though Janet and I extended to his wife the 
welcome that we had already offered him, he disappeared without even 
acknowledging our invitation. 

“Gateacre” I wrote after the conversation just cited, “gave me 
fragmentary news of the elusive Chiseldon, but I feel that we have reached 
the parting of the ways. It must be twelve months now ...”” 

I turned back to see when our encounter had in fact taken place and was 
amused to find that I had written then: “After swearing eternal friendship, 
we said good-bye, very possibly for ever.” I turned back farther still to the 
night when Malcolm Redbridge drove us home from the opera. “J should 
like to see these young people again” I had set down, “but I don t suppose I 
shall.” No prophecy accompanied the record of our meeting on the night of 
Signorinetta’s victory at Epsom; but, after Chiseldon’s visit to Walsingham 
Regis, I discovered the comment: 

“What he really wanted I do not know, and, as I am unlikely to see him 
again, I never shall know.” 

Was this, I wondered, the last that I should hear of him? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


COINCIDENCE? 


1 


S a student, at some date of which I have no precise record, I joined 

the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, which was absorbed later by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (Territorial). On qualifying, I took a 
commission which I held through my time as a house-physician and only 
resigned when I went round the world before entering private practice. 
Later, when the R.A.M.C. Territorial was established under the Haldane re- 
organization of the army, I was invited to enrol myself on the staff of a 
territorial general hospital; and, when the order to mobilize was issued in 
1914, I volunteered for service in France. As, in theory at least, I possessed 
military experience, my offer was accepted before I had taken time to think 
what would happen to my practice or my career if I were sent abroad 
immediately and for an indefinite time; and the first days of August were 
for me a time of preparation and adjustment to the completest revolution 
that had ever overtaken my life. 

It was indeed only what I had deliberately sought. Though I was no 
more courageous or patriotic than my neighbour, I was financially more 
independent. If I came back to find my patients scattered, if I came back in 
pieces, if I never came back, Janet and Fiona would still be comfortably 
off. While I waited for my uniform, 


I spent a few days in London, examining candidates for commissions, and 
was then posted to the first general hospital at Boulogne, where I remained 
—except for short periods of leave—auntil the latter end of the armistice. 

We were at our Hindhead cottage when the preliminary orders arrived; 
and I returned to London, with passengers ten aside in every compartment, 
by a stopping train that sucked back at one station after another the holiday- 
makers that other trains had been busily distributing for the past week. At 
Godalming I observed a familiar face with scarlet cheeks and black 
eyebrows meeting in a bushy line; a hand waved; and between Guildford 
and Vauxhall a pertinacious figure pushed and lacked its way along the 
corridor to ask what I was doing in this pandemonium. 


“I’m on my way to the depot,” Gateacre explained. “Special reserve, 
you know. Any messages?” 

“If you see Holme or Chiseldon ... I began. “I suppose they’re rejoining 
too?” 

“Expect so. Rotten luck about poor old Harry’s boy, wasn’t it? He does 
seem to take it in the neck. Good-bye!” 

He was swept down the corridor before I had time to ask what had 
happened to the Chiseldon baby, though in truth there could not be much 
that he had not already told me; and, when we reached Waterloo, I was too 
busily engaged in looking for a taxi to see what any one else was doing. I 
reported at headquarters, returned to Wimpole Street, parcelled out my 
practice among older colleagues and composed myself to wait for further 
orders and a martial disguise. They arrived by the same post; and the 
chapter that opened on the day when my name was inscribed on the register 
seemed to close on 


the night when I received instructions to present myself three days later in 
Boulogne. Henceforth, in appearance and title at least, I was to be a soldier. 

I have written of the broken continuity in Harry Chiseldon’s life between 
the time when I drove away from the opera with him and the time when I 
first dined in Taviton Place; and the phrase recurred now as I made my last 
preparations and felt the whole of these ten years slipping behind me as 
though they belonged to some one else’s life. The labels on my luggage 
spoke of places, visited in my voyage round the world, which I could 
hardly remember; I could hardly remember some of the people to whom I 
had been saying good-bye that day in the course of a flying visit to Sussex. 
The instant demands of the war blotted out everything else; and, when I 
was told after dinner that a Captain Chiseldon had called to see me, I 
remembered for the first time my encounter with Ralph Gateacre and 
realized with a prick of conscience that I had omitted to send even a word 
of sympathy. 

Fortunately, in Chiseldon’s mind too the instant demands of the war 
seemed to have blotted everything else out. He excused himself for the 
lateness of his call by explaining that he had only that moment left the War 
Office and that time and the Germans waited for no man. 

“It’s a professional visit this time,” he continued, marching ahead of me 
towards my consulting-room. “I’m rejoining, but I want to know first of all 


that I’m all right. If you wouldn’t mind overhauling me ...” 

I turned the key in the door and told him to strip. 

“You’re looking very fit,” I said. 

“And feeling it! I shall only be a nuisance to everybody, though, if I 
crack up the moment I get out. Not that I shall. If there were anything the 
matter with me, 


I couldn’t walk and shoot as I do, but you know what medical boards are! 
Or perhaps you don’t. A chit from you will do the trick.” 
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I SET about my examination in silence which I left Chiseldon to break. 

Rightly or wrongly, I felt that his reference to the professional nature of 
his call was a hint that he did not wish me to enquire what he had been 
doing for the last eight or nine months. He had his opportunity of striking a 
personal note when I told him that I was myself under orders for France; 
but he would only say that Quentin Court was being offered as a hospital, 
that he would be in the same battalion as Charlie Holme and that, if he had 
seen this war coming, he would have remained in the army instead of 
wasting his time and money on books that he would never have time or 
inclination to read again. 

“Come!,” I said. “You got some fun out of it.” 

“Dismal sort of fun,” he answered. 

“At the moment, everything we were doing a month ago seems rather 
futile. In my own job ... You never met Merrilees, did you? He warned me, 
when I first joined him in practice, that I should spend the greater part of 
my life prescribing for quite imaginary ailments, inventing polite names for 
overeating, playing the parasite to parasites, as he put it. I confess that a 
few hours at a recruiting-station have made me feel that I might have 
employed my talents to better advantage. The number of men I’ve seen cast 
for preventible or curable defects: teeth, eyes, neglected hernia ...” 

The result of my examination is soon told: by the 


relatively high army-standard of August, 1914, Harry Chiseldon satisfied 
every test, with something in hand. Seeing him stripped for the first time, I 
felt that I should like to have him X-rayed as a compliment to the surgeons 
who had mended him after his accident. In the next four years I was to 
witness operations that deserved the name of miracles; but in these first 
days of the war I could say confidently that I had never seen a human body 
more exhaustively cut and broken or more perfectly repaired. If I remember 
rightly, one finger of one hand had a locked joint. There was no other fault 
to find. 

“T used to hear about Merrilees from the Lorremers,” said Chiseldon, 
when I had finished examining him. “He must have been an amazing old 
character.” 

“He still is,” I answered. “I saw him the other day.” In a burst of ill- 
judged patriotism the old man had volunteered to come back into harness; 
and, though he was almost stone-deaf, it had not been easy for my 
successor at Walsingham to decline his offer. “Have you heard anything of 
the Lorremers, by the way?,” I asked Chiseldon. “I was told that West 
Durning’s stiff let.” 

“I’ve not seen ’em since they went abroad that first time. Eight years 
ago that must be. D’you allow smoking here?” 

I gave him a cigarette and told him that he might put his clothes on again 
now. 

“And I’ve not seen any of them since the boy walked over with Sarah. 
D’you remember her? The mother of that puppy you had from me?” 

“When you thought I’d come to pump you about Gracie?” 

This had been my feeling at the time; and I still 


remembered my indignation at what I considered an attempt on my 
professional honour. It was therefore not easy to find a suitable answer. 

“As you were a friend of the family ... I began. 

“But you were right,” he interrupted. “That was my only reason. Thank 
the Lord it wasn’t Merrilees I tackled! He wouldn’t have been nearly so 
kind. I knew, though, that he’d quarrelled with Sir Humfrey. And I ought to 
have known you wouldn’t tell me anything, even if there’d been anything 
to tell, but I was younger in those days. And pretty well at my wits’ end,” 
he added, flinging away the cigarette he had just lighted. “D’you think I 
might have a whiskey-and-soda?” 


I rang the bell and began to fill a pipe as an indication that the 
professional visit was now at an end. Chiseldon’s organs might satisfy the 
army tests, but his nerves left something to be desired. 

“T remember your saying you’d been at Eton with young Lorremer. 
Giles, wasn’t he?,” I asked. 

Chiseldon nodded and mixed himself a drink so mild that I acquitted 
him of wanting to stimulate his courage. 

“I was a friend of them all,” he answered. “Till the position became 
frankly impossible. It’s not altogether easy to explain. You see, Gracie had 
an idea that I was in love with her. I wasn’t. She was very attractive, you 
remember, and we /iked each other all right, but not in the marrying way. 
Altogether, it was infernally awkward.” 

He paused; and I busied myself with my pipe. Evidently, as I had 
suspected at the time, Chiseldon was indeed the friend who—as old 
Merrilees put it—had “dropped out’. 

“T thought it best to give up going to the house,” he continued. “Much 
good that was! You see ... It’s 


a beastly thing to say about a girl, but she was in love with me. Most 
embarrassingly. Or thought she was. She always thought she was in love 
with some one. God knows I imagined I’d made it clear enough ... The 
letters she used to write! In the end I had to take my courage in both hands 
and talk to Lady Lorremer.” 

As he paused again, I said that this, however difficult, was the best thing 
he could possibly have done. 

“T only wish I'd done it before! She was wonderful! She knew. And it 
must have hurt like hell. She just said that Gracie was utterly scatter- 
brained, it didn’t mean anything, but I’d better burn the letters without 
reading them! She knew, though. And, when the whole ghastly business 
was over, she wrote me a most wonderful letter. Just three lines. To say I 
mustn’t think I was in any way to blame. But for that ...” 

“And you don ¢ think so, do you?,” I asked. 

I cannot be sure that he heard me. Indeed, I had for some time been 
feeling that each of us was conducting an independent monologue, he 
thinking aloud and I talking to myself. I now knew, I said (and Charlie 
Holme therefore was right), why Chiseldon was always planning to see me, 
always losing his nerve at the last moment. He wanted me to assure him, as 


I would not when he visited me first, that Gracie had been out of her mind 
long before her death and that he had in no way contributed to it. On his 
side, Chiseldon seemed to be saying: “J’ve been passed fit. In a few days I 
shall be under fire. If I don?t get things cleared up now ...” 

“If it’s not an improper question, do you believe she committed 
suicide?,” he asked, staring at his boots. 

“I’ve no means of forming a first-hand opinion,” I answered. “I wasn’t 
attending her. Nor was Merrilees, at the end. As the coroner’s jury gave her 
the benefit 


of the doubt, does it really matter, after all these years? Lady Lorremer has 
said that no blame attaches to you.” 

“It’s more a question of what Gracie thought,” he mumbled. 

I felt tempted to say that, if she was out of her mind (as he believed and 
hoped), it could not matter what she thought. 

“Ts even that of any importance now?,” I substituted. “She’s dead ...” 

“‘The evil that men do lives after them?’” 

For some moments we both smoked in silence, Chiseldon obviously 
screwing his courage up to tell me something more and I preparing myself 
for something that I could not even begin to define. Why was he now 
haunted by the image of Gracie Lorremer when he had apparently forgotten 
about her until we began to talk of Merrilees and of old days at 
Walsingham? She was not troubling him when we first met in London and I 
found him keeping a girl from the musical-comedy stage. She was not 
troubling him when he became engaged to Betty Redbridge nor when he 
married his present wife. I could only think that on him, as on so many 
others in these early days, the war had imposed a moral stock-taking. More 
than one of my patients in that phase of exalted emotion had told me that he 
welcomed the opportunity of fighting: hitherto he had led a useless 
existence, he would welcome a little discipline and so forth. The war was 
still “a crusade’. 

“In fact,” I said, “there was no ‘evil’ to bother about. Unless you said or 
did something to give this unfortunate girl the impression ...” 

“In those days I never thought I should marry any one,” Chiseldon cried. 
“T was having much too good a time as a bachelor. Or so I thought. And I 
made it 


clear from the beginning. I wasnt in love with her, I never had been, I 
never should be. And I didn’t believe she cared more for me than for any of 
the others ... You can imagine it wasn’t easy to talk like that, I don’t know 
whether she thought she could make me fall in love. Certainly I had no 
peace till I gave up going to West Durning.” 

“And, after that, she bombarded you with letters?” 

“And, when I didn’t answer, she followed me to London. If I didn’t 
convince her, I must have convinced her people. It was then that they took 
her abroad.” 

“And I suppose you never saw her again?” 

Chiseldon shook his head: 

“‘We’d had such a ghastly scene. She still pretended that I’d been in love 
with her, but now she hinted that some one else had come along. Quite 
untrue—I’d had rather a sickener of women—, but she wouldn’t believe 
me. D’you remember a story I once told you, doctor, about a feller who got 
tangled up with a girl in Assam? Gracie was rather like that. A perfect fury. 
Her last letter, when we’d parted for good, would make your blood run 
cold. I can’t remember the exact words, but I was to suffer as I’d made her 
suffer. This completely non-existent girl who was supposed to have ridden 
her off was to be the instrument. She didn’t actually talk about man- 
servants and maid-servants, but in effect everything I touched was to 
wither. That’s the reason I had to find out, if I could, whether she’d done 
herself in, whether she’d gone clean off her head, whether she was off her 
head the whole time. If this running after me was part of the disease ...” 

As he paused to mop his forehead, I asked as gently as I could whether 
there was any purpose in recalling these old, unhappy far-off things, more 
especially the 


wild words of some one who was not—as we must now both admit— 
responsible for what she said. 
“T can’t help it,” Chiseldon answered. “You see, it’s all come true.” 
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IT was after midnight before I had my consulting-room to myself; and, 
though we had sat in silence for the last half-hour, the walls seemed still to 


echo with a question asked in accents of increasing irony. “Coincidence, 
doctor? Good! And this is coincidence too?” A second echo gave back my 
unvarying challenge: “If it’s not coincidence, would you have me call it 
witchcraft? There’s no third choice.” 

In silence and in darkness, for I had been stopped on my way to the door 
with the cry: “No, for God’s sake don’t turn on the light.” A glimmer from a 
street-lamp was reflected in the polished mahogany of the writing-table; I 
could see Chiseldon’s bent shoulders whenever he took yet another match 
to yet another cigarette; but his face was always averted. 

And now he was gone, with a hurried murmur that he would see himself 
out. 

As a matter of self-discipline, I made my usual brief notes of the people 
who had visited me, entered the fees in my day-book and headed a new 
card— “Chiseldon, Captain Henry. Royal Rifle Corps” —for my index. In a 
sense, this was the beginning of the “Chiseldon case”, but I have found it 
best to set down our earlier meetings in chronological order instead of 
working backwards for six or seven years from the day when he first 
became a patient. “Private examination,” I wrote, “by regulation army 
standards. Circulatory system: negative. Respiratory ditto: ditto. Nervous 
system ...”’ I left this blank for 


the moment and subsequently inserted a note in cipher. “General 
condition: no apparent disability after fractures of arm, leg and ribs ...” 
And then I stopped. As we bade each other good-bye, it seemed more 
unlikely than ever before, when I had said the same thing, that I should see 
Harry Chiseldon again. I should have been little surprised to hear that he 
never reached the front. 

“If he talks to his brother officers,” I murmured, “as he’s talked to me 

Should I make any reference, in my notes, to his mental state? I decided 
—trashly—that I could trust my memory; and now, some seventeen years 
later, I find myself regretting somewhat that I did not make a full record of 
our conversation at the time. It would have given a picture of the man, 
more nearly complete than I can now make it, as he saw himself; but I 
argued, a little impatiently, that I was a physician and not a psychiatrist. 

So far as I can reconstruct it, Chiseldon began by saying that he had 
invented the entire story of the Assam tea-planter. 


“If you’d believed it,” he went on, “I should have told you it was my 
story, but you were so damned chilling ...” 

“You told me that you didn’t believe it yourself,” I reminded him. 

“God knows what I do believe,” he muttered. “At the time, I just thought 
that poor Gracie was raving. Anyway, as I wasn’t particularly interested in 
any one else, I never gave another thought to what she’d been saying till I 
heard that my little half-sister was ill. I told you my mother married again? 
There was a tribe of boys and this one girl. I was rather fond of her. How 
fond I didn’t know till I heard that she’d been whisked off 


to Davos. She died a few weeks before I came to see you that first time. No 
doubt that was mere coincidence.” 

As a comment of some kind was clearly expected of me, I enquired 
whether there was any history of tuberculosis on either side or any 
manifestation before this time. Chiseldon could only say that he had never 
heard of it. 

“The next ‘coincidence’ was that dog I bought from you,” he went on. “I 
didn’t care for her at first. I was bitten as a child and my father wouldn’t 
have any dogs on the place, so I was always shy with them. However, by 
degrees ... Well, I told you I should never keep another. I simply couldn’t 
bear it.” 

That, I told him, I could readily understand. 

“What did she die of, by the way?,” I asked. 

“Distemper. Or so the vets said.” 

“And they were probably right.” In the gathering dusk I heard a snort of 
incredulity; and it was then that I tried to achieve a healthier atmosphere by 
turning on the light. When I was brusquely ordered back to my chair, I 
attempted to achieve the same result by making Chiseldon declare 
forthwith what he was seeking to establish. “Before we go any farther,” I 
said, “I want you to tell me whether you really think that the death of your 
sister...” 

“You must admit it was an odd chance,” Chiseldon interrupted. “These 
two things. Within a few weeks of each other. Within a few months of 
Gracie’s death and of the appalling scene that went before it. I don’t know 
what I thought. I was trying not to think. For a year or two I racketed about. 
Having a ‘good time’, as it’s called ...” 

“You seemed to be enjoying it,” I said, “when I met you.” 


There was no suggestion that any one was living under a curse when we 
all met at the Tivoli six years before; and I considered it vitally important 
that Chiseldon should distinguish between what he believed and felt before 
his accident and what he afterwards fancied he would like to have felt. 

“We were all young,” he answered. “Ralph and Charlie were always 
game, too, for anything. And, of their kind, those girls weren’t bad 
creatures. I don’t mean you could ever be fond of them. Perhaps it’s as well 
that I wasn’t,” he added glumly. “It would have been another unpleasant 
coincidence if I’d come back to the flat one night ... I haven’t that on my 
conscience.” 

If I heard his next sentences, I have forgotten them. It was queer, I felt 
with a return of my earlier, perhaps priggish resentment, that he should feel 
so much concern for a girl who had pursued him unsuccessfully and none 
at all for one whom he had captured, enjoyed and thrown away. 

“You parted friends?,” I asked. 

“We parted because we were heartily sick of each other,’ Chiseldon 
answered. “Besides, I’?d made up my mind to live in Dorsetshire. The next 
thing was the smash. Malcolm Redbridge was my best friend. Always had 
been. Since we were at a prep, school together. And Betty ... You’d say that 
was just a coincidence, doctor? Good! J didn’t think so.” 

Murmuring something about the heat of the night, he squirted some 
more soda-water into his tumbler. 

“Was this what turned you to the study of folklore?,” I asked. 

Quite deliberately I stressed the last word with some idea of reminding 
him that, though I accepted his 


facts, I was very far from accepting his interpretation of them. 

“IT came to that more or less accidentally,” he answered. “For a goodish 
time I wasn’t sane. These two, the people I’d loved most in all the world ... 
I couldn’t have killed them more completely if I’d run a knife into their 
hearts. And yet—this will sound the most frightful egoism—what I found 
hardest to bear was the monstrous injustice of it all. What had I done? 
Because I had the sense to see that Gracie and I should have driven each 
other mad before we’d been married a week ... A time arrived when I 
couldn’t keep it to myself any longer. ’'d met a very decent little priest in 


the course of my wanderings—I couldn’t sleep, you know, and I used to 
tramp the streets till all hours—and I asked him if I might come and have a 
talk some time. He didn’t help. Sympathetic, of course, and kind as they’re 
made, but not able to explain anything. And I had to have an explanation. 
This germ-carrying business, as you once called it ...” 

For several minutes Chiseldon sat plunged in thought; then he roused to 
ask if I had seen his name in connection with a police-court case against a 
fortune-teller. 

“T thought I was on the track of something there,” he muttered. “No 
doubt you think it’s all charlatanism, doctor ...” 

“I have no personal experience,” I said. “My attitude to psychic 
phenomena generally is sceptical. So far as I know, the results at present 
attained can all be achieved by any competent illusionist if you give him 
twenty-four hours’ notice.” 

“T wonder! This woman told me things that I can’t explain by mere 
trickery. I used to take her odds and ends belonging to other people and get 
her to describe 


the owners. And once I sent her Ralph Gateacre with a glove of mine. She 
was startled then. We’d had the story of the smash twice over; and now 
here was the third party to it. I tried to make her talk about the future, but 
she was always very sticky about that. And I asked her, without putting it 
into so many words, whether there was anything about me ... I mean, here 
you had a chain of events which might be coincidences ... The damned 
fools of police stepped in before I could get any light on that. I fully 
intended to go back the moment she thought it safe to open up again, but in 
the meantime I was following another line. Queer things I’d heard—and 
seen!—when I was fishing in Scotland. After all, the idea of a curse ...” 

As he had at last brought himself to use the word, I broke in to ask 
whether all his researches had established a single case that he would take 
into a court of law. He retaliated by asking what clergyman would take the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes into a court of law. 

“For a feller who’s never been properly educated,” he continued, “I feel 
I went about the business in rather a scientific spirit. I rejected nine-tenths 
of the stories. I made every possible allowance for your beloved 
‘coincidence’. Was it coincidence, by the way, that killed that boy of mine 
this summer?” 


The abruptness of the question found me without an answer. 

“IT know nothing of the circumstances,” I managed to say. “I never heard 
anything about it till the other day.” 

“Because I thought it was a matter between Gracie and me. Ann took it 
better than I expected: she felt she could always have others. Well, it’s not 
necessary for you to know more now than that Jack was the only thing I’ve 
cared for since Malcolm and Betty were killed. 


And, my God, it’s only necessary for me to care for a man or woman or 
child or dog ...! Sorry, doctor! I’m getting excited. The circumstances? He 
was never a strong child. Whooping-cough. Or so the doctors down there 
said. I repeat quite calmly that it’s only necessary for me to care for some 
one ... Are you trying to say that Ann rather spoils my theory? She doesn’t. 
I never cared for her and she’s never cared for me. I wanted some one. I 
couldn’t go on living by myself. She wanted a home ...” 
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IT has been comparatively easy for me to give the gist of Harry Chiseldon’s 
confessions, but it is harder—in the cant phrase of the day—to remember 
my own “reaction” and at that date it was impossible to say confidently 
why he favoured me with them. 

I must repeat that the emotional atmosphere of these first August days 
disposed a number of us to a moral stock-taking; and it is likely enough that 
Chiseldon felt he could not face imminent death until he had found an 
answer to the question that had tormented him, off and on, ever since his 
last meeting with Gracie Lorremer. Why, then, did he come to me? Well, I 
had been standing in the wings, if not at the back of the stage, throughout 
the scenes that made up his tragedy; many times before this night he had 
been within an inch of appealing to me as a friend of the Lorremers, or as a 
doctor, or as a dispassionate onlooker, perhaps even as a solid materialist in 
a world of grim fantasy. Was this enough? 

I could not feel that it was. He must have known, after trying me with 
his story of the Assam tea-planter, 


that I was not a sympathetic audience for tales of black magic. Perhaps the 
death of his boy loomed so large in his imagination that he fancied my 
scepticism must collapse before this latest “evidence”. More probably he 
came to me as he had gone formerly to the friendly priest at Westminster 
Cathedral, because he had to tell his story to some one. And, before I 
allowed myself to scoff at his weakness for the mystic and morbid, I had to 
remember the sway that crudest superstition held over the minds of people 
who had not undergone quite so many physical and nervous shocks in quite 
so short a time. 

To be sure, his motive in taking me into his confidence was only 
important as a possible aid to diagnosis; and, as I said this, I remembered 
that he had come to me for examination and not for treatment, that he 
would be rejoining his regiment within a day or two and that my work was 
finished unless I chose to ruminate a little longer on his case for my own 
satisfaction or as an act of friendship to him or as a duty to his commanding 
officer. Already I had envisaged the possibility that he would not be sent to 
the front. Was it incumbent on me to hint that he was unfit for 
responsibility so long as his mind was warped by a fixed idea? 

I decided that it was not. Throughout the time that I had known 
Chiseldon, he had never been free from his obsession, but I had yet to learn 
that 1t had impaired his efficiency as an officer. On the authority of Ralph 
Gateacre, he was a first-rate man of business in administering his 
Dorsetshire property. And, whenever we talked of his researches and 
discoveries, I was struck first and foremost by his judicial poise and orderly 
method. No King Charles’ head pushed its way into his memorial; and, if 
he had visited me now as he visited me at Walsingham because he “was at 
his wits’ end”, 


at least he did not shew it. Was there any difference in kind between the 
composed Harry Chiseldon, with his conviction of an ineluctable curse, and 
a superstitious woman, otherwise competent, with her crazy belief that a 
broken mirror was going to bring her seven years of “bad luck’’? 

There was nothing, I decided, for me to do; and I could only hope that 
the war would keep him too busy for brooding. If he came back alive, he 
might be readier to accept the explanation of coincidence, though his mind 
was evidently prone to darker imaginings. Until this evening I had been 
prepared to trace all his queer interests and fancies back to the shock of his 


accident and of Betty Redbridge’s death, but I now knew that he had 
discovered a bizarre significance in the loss of his dog and in the death of 
his half-sister. I must therefore carry the obsession back farther, to the time 
of Gracie Lorremer’s suicide or his last meeting with her. 

From the days when I was a student I had been taught that truth was of 
many kinds. There was absolute truth, there was what a patient believed to 
be truth and there was what a patient wished his doctor to believe was truth. 
Into which of these categories would Chiseldon’s story come? Not the first; 
and not always the second, for he had on his own shewing and for this own 
good purpose deliberately tried to mislead me when he came to buy his 
dog, and, later, when he pretended that he had found the story of the Assam 
tea-planter in a book of travel. Had he tried to mislead me over his relations 
with Gracie Lorremer? And had he succeeded? 

Though the windows were open, the air of my consulting-room was blue 
and acrid with the unending cigarettes that Chiseldon had smoked, ever 
more quickly and nervously as he laid himself more and more bare. 


This, however, was the only sign of mental disquiet that I could remark. He 
had answered frankly whenever I asked him a question; and, if he skated 
swiftly over certain episodes, I did not feel that he betrayed an uneasy 
conscience in not wanting to dwell on them. Furthermore, I felt he was 
saying that, though he had not told me the whole truth when we met at a 
dinner-table or in my kennel-yard, he was repairing all deficiencies now 
that he was consulting me professionally. The chapter relating to Gracie 
must therefore be considered “‘what the patient believed to be the truth”. 

I tried to recall the exact words that Chiseldon had used: he had never 
been in love with the girl, she had unfortunately imagined herself to be in 
love with him and she had set herself to make him fall in love. Was this the 
whole truth? He might have seduced her without being in love with her; 
and by a trick of memory I found myself back in an overheated room with 
gilt mirrors and red-plush wall-seats, listening as he expounded his code for 
the affairs of a man with a woman of his own class. In general, it was 
dangerous and undesirable; but, if the girl knew what she was about, who 
was injured? Had Chiseldon seduced Gracie or been seduced by her? He 
asked me to remember that she was “very attractive”. 

If he had, I felt he would hardly have invited Lady Lorremer to help him 
in escaping the girl’s persecution. It was conceivable that he had intended 


to marry her and had then discovered that he was not her first lover. There 
had been an impatient phrase about her “always imagining she was in love 
with some man or other’; I could not forget old Merrilees’ warning of the 
trouble that was in store for the Lorremers if they failed to check Gracie. 
Though the word had not been used, I had been tacitly urged to consider 
her man-mad. 


I could not ask Chiseldon whether he had told me the whole truth. If it 
were what I intermittently suspected, I did not—for Gracie’s sake—want to 
hear it. In every way it was pleasanter to believe that he had been guilty of 
nothing more than weakness in failing to make plain his indifference at the 
outset. From chivalry to the dead girl or loyalty to my own sentimental 
preconceptions, I wished to think that young men like Chiseldon, in the 
relatively strict first years of the twentieth century, did not go about 
seducing their friends’ young sisters. 

In a way, my problem would have been simpler if they had. A man much 
older and harder than Chiseldon might well have been tortured by remorse 
if he had turned from a girl who had become his mistress and driven her to 
suicide; and his ghostly and material comforters would then have been 
confronted with a definite task. There was peace, a confessor would tell 
him, for the true penitent; and he would not have been the first man that I 
had urged to atone for the past by the quality of his life in the present. I 
could have persuaded Harry Chiseldon in time that no amount of grief or 
self-reproach could bring Gracie Lorremer back to life, but I did not know 
where to begin with a man who admitted no slightest responsibility for her 
death. The groundwork of all that he had told me that night was a fierce and 
desperate amazement at the injustice of his fate. What, his whole attitude 
kept asking, had he done to deserve these succeeding blows? And, because 
he would not accept “coincidence” or even the “luck” that makes one man 
a giant and another a hunchback, he must needs explain everything by 
reference to the hysterical outburst of a girl whose mind was already 
clouded. 

What could I say? Whenever I spoke derisively of 


“black magic,” he patiently enumerated the sister, the friend, the child who 
had died so unexpectedly, so unnecessarily and—unless one accepted his 


reading—so inexplicably. I ended, as I had begun, by telling myself that 
this was a fixed idea; but I saw no means of dislodging it from a brain that 
twisted facts to fit a theory. And this, I felt, was what Chiseldon had done 
consistently, unless his friends knew far less about him than I believed. 
When a half-sister died of tuberculosis, she became at once Chiseldon’s 
favourite, though Charles Holme knew so little of this devotion that he had 
never mentioned the child’s existence; when a woman like the emaciated 
Ann, who had lived with him and borne him a child, survived his deathly 
contagion, he explained her away by assuring me that he did not care a 
snap of the fingers for her. 

If the disease developed, Chiseldon would persuade himself that the fact 
of being alive was enough to make him indifferent to a person; he would 
shun anybody that he felt himself in danger of lilting; and he would end his 
days confined in an asylum for acute and probably suicidal melancholia. 

“Assuming he survives the war,” I added to myself. 

I hardly expected, I certainly could not hope that he would. 
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SO at least I was saying as I sorted and packed—clothes, books and, to 
some extent, practice—in the last hours of individuality that I was to know 
for nearly five years. If a doctor is the slave rather than the servant of the 
public—without a maximum working week, a minimum period of rest or 
even a Statutory half-holiday—, at 


least he calls no other slave his master. From the August morning in 1914, 
when I received my first travelling warrant and took my first salute, to the 
April afternoon in 1919, when I doffed my uniform for the last time, I was 
under orders in a way that I had never been since I was a house-physician. 
Every one else, to be sure, was in like case. Sir John French bowed to 
the cabinet, Mr. Asquith to the House of Commons, the valiant private 
member to his constituents. We were all links in an endless chain; and, as I 
began to see the immensity of a war between nations, I ceased to think—as 
I had been thinking in the last hours of private practice—that a spell of 
soldiering would brace one man or undo another. If I hardly expected that 
any one I knew would survive untouched, I never said again that I hoped 


any one would not come back alive. And this was not sentimentality. In 
war, as in peace, the world would assuredly be the better without certain 
men, but I no longer felt competent to say which they were. I could no 
longer judge the probable effect of the war on anybody. 

And very soon I gave up trying, In one of her first letters, Janet told me 
that Harry Chiseldon had called to say good-bye and was startled to hear 
that I had gone out before him. The name sounded thin and distant across 
the eternity that one week on service had set between my practice and me. I 
wondered whether Chiseldon, who was a man of some consequence in his 
own world, would share my feeling of personal obliteration when he too 
was caught up in the machine. I remember saying to myself that, if the war 
could teach him to look outwards, it might be his salvation. His weakness, 
after all, might be described as a gigantic and wholly unconscious egoism. 
No man in his senses 


would ever say: “That dog died just to spite me’’, but in effect this is what 
Chiseldon was saying. His only hope, it seemed to me, was to become 
involved in just such a cosmic clash as this war and to discover from it that 
Providence or Fate was not thinking exclusively of him. With that I 
dismissed him from my thoughts. 

Later on, 1f we both came through alive, I might attempt to find out what 
had given him this monstrous ego-centric bias, but I should have no time to 
think of him unless he were brought to my hospital. In fact I now know that 
he only troubled the medical service on one occasion in four years; and this 
was to obtain field-dressing for a torn finger. We did not meet again until 
the first days of the armistice, when I returned to London for a week’s 
leave; and my only news of him was derived from official despatches and 
from an unofficial meeting with our common friend Ralph Gateacre in 
1916. 

By that time the Royal Rifle Corps had been through some murderous 
fighting; and promotion was quick for any that had the luck not to be killed. 
Gateacre was a brigadier, Chiseldon a colonel; and both had been given the 
D.S.O. Charles Holme was lagging somewhat behind his two friends; but, 
as Gateacre said, a man who allowed himself to be wounded four times in 
two years could never hope to get on and Holme was still no more than a 
captain. He had attained the rank of major when next I read his name; but 
his fifth wound was his last and he died on a stretcher. 


This, however, belongs to a time several weeks later than my chance 
meeting with Gateacre on the leave-train. I asked for news of our friends 
and was told that Chiseldon had sent messages to my wife. 

“He’s standing the strain uncommon well,” said 


Gateacre, “seeing what a moody old devil he is. I was a bit nervous about 
him at first. A smash-up like the one he had sometimes leaves you a bit 
jumpy. If he got cold feet before an attack ...” 

“A D.S.O. and a bar seem fairly reassuring,” I answered. “And I’m 
beginning to find that, if a man gets through six weeks without being hit, he 
becomes firmly convinced that he’II never be hit.” 

“T fancy that’s what Harry feels. It might bring him bad luck if I tallied 
about ‘charmed lives’, but he certainly has had some astonishing escapes. 
There was a time when I thought he was sort of backing himself against the 
Boche. Like the feller in Kipling.” 

For a moment I did not follow Gateacre’s allusion; and, when he 
enlightened me by saying: “‘Love-o’-Women’, you know,” I wondered 
whether his recollection of Many Inventions might possibly be more 
imperfect even than my own. If I were not mistaken, the gentleman-ranker 
who was the hero of that story, discovering himself to be suffering from 
locomotor ataxia and lacking courage to take his own life, exposed himself 
in the hope that a sniper’s skill would make up for his own irresolution. Did 
Gateacre mean to press the parallel? Or was he thinking of Chiseldon and 
“Love-o’-Women” as two genial Gascons who shewed their contempt for 
death by sitting unhelmeted while sharp-shooters got their range? 

“It’s a nice question,” I said, “whether too much bravery isn’t 
responsible for more casualties than too little. The man who charges 
spectacularly far beyond the point he’s been ordered to take and hold ...” 

“Harry doesn’t waste lives in doing stunts,” Gateacre broke in. “Truth to 
tell, P've not met any one who does. When you’ve won the confidence of 
your men and 


collected a few officers that you can trust, you don’t want to throw them 
away. Harry’s always complaining that, the moment a man’s been shaped to 
his liking, he gets knocked out. Well, they say the life of an infantry 
subaltern is about three weeks ...” 


Across the abyss of two years I seemed to hear Chiseldon declaring 
from the depths of an arm-chair in a shadowy consulting-room that he had 
only to become fond of a person for that person to die. Was he repeating 
this to himself whenever a junior officer was killed? Or had he learnt by 
now that every one of field rank could tell the same tale? 

As we approached Victoria, I invited Gateacre to dine with me; but he 
explained that he had married since our last meeting and was going to his 
wife in the country. 

“T suppose,” he went on, “you’ve not seen anything of Harry’s skeleton- 
in-the-cupboard? That’s the name I coined for his wife. I’m afraid things 
aren’t going any too well in that quarter.” 

I said that I had heard nothing of Mrs. Chiseldon and almost nothing of 
Chiseldon for two years. And after this chance meeting I was to hear almost 
nothing for two years more. I did indeed see that our friend secured a 
second bar to his D.S.O.; and by that time, whenever it was, he too had 
become a brigadier. We met, as I have said, for a few minutes when I came 
on leave during the armistice; but it was an affair of a hurried hand-shake 
on the steps of a club. He asked me if I had heard about Ralph Gateacre’s 
death in the advance to the Aisne. 

“T was very sorry to see about it,” I answered. “Of the friends who were 
in the army before the war I believe you’re the only one who has come 
through with two arms and two legs.” 


I forebore to suggest that my friendship was responsible for this 
mortality; but I felt that, if I had not taken the wind out of Chiseldon’s sails, 
he would have reminded me of our last meeting and invited me to say 
whether my views on “coincidence” had been in any way modified. As it 
was, he looked at me for a moment, shrugged his shoulders and ran down 
the steps of the club. 


Part Two 


CHAPTER ONE 


RECONSTRUCTION 
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HE scaffolding of autobiography must be extended to prepare for a 
further storey. 

When I returned to private practice in 1919, the lease of my rather small 
house in Wimpole Street had only a few months to run; and early in 1920, 
when I was satisfied that my patients had not wholly forgotten me during 
my long absence abroad, I looked about for the accommodation that I 
should be requiring a few years hence, even if I did not need it at this 
moment. Fiona, now rising fourteen, was at school in London and already 
demanding a room where she could work and receive her friends. In a short 
time we should be entertaining for her; and, if she was to live at home when 
she came down from Oxford, I must contrive three separate and 
independent flats under one roof. 

It was a prospect to make a man of my age and upbringing rub his eyes; 
but Janet, who was in a position to know, assured me that the war had 
killed the family life in which she and I had been brought up: daughters 
matured so early, mothers remained young so long, that they must be 
allowed in future to go their own way. The material result of this advice 
was the house in Mansfield Street which we have occupied for the last ten 
years, with my consulting-room and a common dining-room 


on the ground floor, my wife’s suite and mine on the two floors above and 
Fiona’s on the floor above mine. 

Though I hardly expected to resume, for better or worse, the position 
which I was occupying in 1914, I can see now that the nature of my 
practice began to change within a few weeks of my return and that for the 
last twelve years I have been becoming less and less the general consultant, 
more and more the specialist in nervous disorders. My experience of so- 
called “shell-shock” cases at Boulogne was responsible for this change in 
the first instance. For a year or two after my return to London my work was 
almost entirely psycho-therapeutic; and I attribute the knighthood which 
was bestowed on me in 1924 to my revised edition of Holford’s well- 


known Diseases of The Nervous System and, perhaps even more, to my 
articles on the sham science of the amateur psychoanalysts who sprang up 
like mushrooms in America and England during the last years of the war. At 
a dinner of Guy’s men, organized in my honour, I took occasion to say that 
the years 1914-1919 were not particularly remarkable for fresh 
developments in medicine, but that new continents had been explored in 
surgery and a new world discovered in psychology. I wished to associate 
myself with the pioneers. 

What else, of more than personal significance, is there in this period of 
reconstruction? My Diseases of The Nervous System absorbed my leisure 
for the best part of three years. After Fiona’s presentation in 1925, we gave 
her a season in London before she went up to Somerville in the October of 
that year; and this, in a way that none of us expected, strengthened our 
reviving intimacy with Harry Chiseldon. I received various appointments, 


which have no other bearing on the case that I have set myself to describe 
than that they interrupted my always haphazard study of it. I lived a full 
social life, which is only of interest to myself as a contrast to the life of a 
man who was withdrawing more and more from society of all kinds. 
Indeed, my new “scaffolding” is only being erected to remind me why and 
how this latest storey came to be built. Briefly, when I returned to England 
in the last months of the armistice, I was making as much of a fresh start as 
when I entered into partnership with Merrilees or, later, when I transferred 
my practice and myself to London. My work was different; I was on the 
threshold of middle age; and I had come back to a society that I hardly 
recognized. 

I am obliged to remind myself of all this if I am to reconstruct the 
atmosphere of dislocation—I might almost say of earthquake—in which 
the next episodes of the Chiseldon case were staged. For a time at least we 
had all lost our landmarks, our standards, our bearings. 

“Mad,” answered Mrs. Chiseldon when I met her at a peace-night party 
and enquired after her husband. “Harry’s mad, I’m mad, we’re all mad.” 

I was tempted to substitute “intoxication” for “madness”; but this, 
perhaps, was only a symptom. 


THE novelists and playwrights who have entertained us for half a 
generation with the social topsyturvydom of the war seem to have missed 
one obvious and (I should have thought) promising scene in their comedy 
of manners. If I presumed to suggest it to Mr. Galsworthy or Mr. Maugham, 
I should probably be told that I was ten years too late; but, possibly because 
I—in 


common with a hundred thousand others—helped to play the scene, I feel 
that the comedy is incomplete without it. 

I am alluding to the discovery, which must be familiar to most husbands 
and wives who were separated for two, three or four years, that they and 
their partners had made new and independent circles of friends and 
interests which they were compelled to drop or share—inevitably with 
some modification of themselves—when peace brought them together 
again. To a slight extent I knew from Janet’s letters the work that she was 
doing and the colleagues that she was meeting, now with her Belgian 
refugees, later with her day nursery and finally with her hostel for V.A.D.’s; 
to an even slighter extent she knew of my chiefs and subordinates in 
Boulogne, of the more interesting cases that passed through my hands and 
of the cosmopolitan horde that came to study our organization. It is 
generally true, however, to say that, when I returned to civil life, each of us 
needed to be introduced to (or prepared for) the other’s friends as 
elaborately as in the days when we became engaged. 

I daresay we both of us administered as many shocks as we received; 
and here is the material of drama. Both of us probable experienced odd 
twinges of jealousy. I hope we both of us learnt a new toleration as each 
came to understand the reason for the other’s queer taste in friends; and I 
trust I was blessed with humour enough to recognize without resentment 
that my part as the dominant male was played out. Socially, in 1919, I was 
the husband of Mrs. Brodie Cameron (“one of the most indefatigable of our 
war-workers’’), as later I became the father of Fiona (“always in demand as 
one of the prettiest girls in society’’). 

Without question, the greatest surprise that Janet had 


in store for me was Ann Chiseldon, whom I found installed as perpetual 
guest. When war broke out, we had met her but once; and, though she had 
risen to easy fame as an organizer of unwanted charities, I should have 
thought that she hindered more than she helped. My wife, to be sure, never 
went farther than to say she was sorry for her; but, when I suggested that 
we could still be sorry for her at a distance, I was silenced by the dark hint 
that, if we withdrew our steadying protection, “poor Ann” would soon 
come to irreparable grief. 

“There are faults on both sides,” Janet went on to explain. “I don’t know 
if you’ve heard that her husband never came to see her once when he was 
on leave ...” 

“Some one told me that things weren’t running smoothly,” I said. 

“And I’m afraid Ann has been hopelessly unfaithful to him. Which of 
them began it ... The trouble started when the boy died.” 

I asked what Janet hoped to achieve by taking Mrs. Chiseldon under her 
wing. 

“They’ve had five years to forget old scores,” she answered. “If he’ll 
shew her a little affection, she may not run after these other men. What I’m 
afraid of, Brodie, is that she’ll become reckless and he’ll divorce her and 
she won’t have a penny to live on and then she’ll simply go down hill with 
a run. She’s drinking far too much, as it is. I’m sorry to inflict her on you, 
but I feel I’m her one restraining influence.” 

In the course of the next few months I wondered at times how much less 
discretion or self-control Mrs. Chiseldon would have displayed if she had 
been as little concerned for my wife’s approbation as—to my prejudiced 
eye—she seemed to be. It is my considered opinion, which I think Janet 
now shares, that Wimpole 


Street sounded a respectable address for a young woman with dubious 
friends and that we formed a useful background when a favourable 
impression had to be created. Whatever Harry Chiseldon’s other 
shortcomings, he kept his wife liberally supplied with money; and 
throughout the armistice and the early months of peace she was 
consolidating the social position which she had begun to make during the 
war by entertaining the hungry aristocrats under whose patronage her 
charities were conducted. As I have hinted, Janet and I were invited to her 
parties at Florizel’s (now a modish club and no longer recognizable as the 


haunt where I had supped with her husband one Derby night) when she was 
not feeling quite sure of herself. I watched her collecting a circle of 
discarded war-time celebrities. And I waited for Chiseldon to claim or 
disown her. 

Unless he did the one thing or the other—and quickly —I felt that Janet 
and I should be placed in a position that could do my practice no good. If 
we did not see that Ann was too intimate with half the men who frequented 
Florizel’s, we must be blind; if we did, we must be indifferent. I could not 
persuade myself that she would go much more to pieces if we ceased to 
stand at her back; I did not greatly care if Chiseldon divorced her and she 
tried her luck with some one else. Faults on both sides there might well 
have been; but Ann at least was not attempting to repair them. As I read her, 
she had—in her husband’s phrase—married for a home; after a childhood 
of poverty and a youth of frustration, she was indulging all her starved 
appetites for food and wine, dress and jewels, excitement and admiration. 
For her, as for hundreds of others, the war and its aftermath had been the 
opportunity of a dream. She was enjoying herself for the first time. I did not 
see, 


however, that we benefited ourselves or her by continuing the connection. 

An opportunity to break it occurred when I signed the lease of my new 
house; and it was that same night that I asked what her plans were and 
whether Harry had yet returned to England. 

“He’s been back ages,” she answered. “Of course he won’t come to see 
you when /’m about. He detests me. D’you know, the whole time he was in 
France ...” 

“Is he down in Dorsetshire?,” I asked before she could tell me again of 
his neglect. 

“God knows! I don’t,” she answered with a shrug that threatened to 
shake her dress from her thin shoulders. The short hair, the straight black 
fringe and the long cigarette-holder were now less conspicuous than at our 
first meeting; but in a company that for some reason affected a husky voice 
and a cadaverous appearance she still seemed a caricature. “He’s made 
Quentin Court over to incurables from his old regiment,” she continued. “A 
place that’s been in the family for centuries. Of course, if 1t amuses him ... 
He’s mad. And /’m mad, we’re al/ mad. When he’s in London, he spends 


all his time organizing a thing called the Stick-Together Club. You’ve 
probably seen about it.” 

I said that I had not; and she explained that it was an association of 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the Royal Rifle Corps for 
friendly intercourse and mutual support. Chiseldon had been disquieted by 
the difficulty which many of his comrades had experienced in finding work 
on demobilization; he was more disquieted by the fear of unemployment 
and privation if the present boom ended. The club was an attempt to 
prepare for the future by co-operation. 

“That doesn’t sound particularly mad,” I said. 


“If it were any one but Harry! All this business of ‘making the war 
worth fighting’ sounds so odd on his lips. You know what Harry’s like ...” 

I have mentioned somewhere the difficulty of remembering my attitude 
to Chiseldon at this or that stage of our acquaintance. When he unburdened 
himself to me in the first hours of the war, I fancied that I was at last seeing 
him all of a piece and could understand even his marriage to this sinister 
living-skeleton with the deep-set black eyes and scarlet lips. I did not 
understand, however, why he had left her; and, realizing that, I realized 
there were complexities in his character that I had not begun to unravel. 

“It’s a good many years since we first met,” I answered, “but I don’t 
pretend to any deep knowledge of your husband. You say he’s in London?” 

“If you write to his club, you'll get hold of him. He calls there for 
letters. I know, because I’ve had him watched. Isn’t anybody going to 
dance?” 

As she stood up, with a perceptible lurch, I moved round to Janet’s side 
and suggested that this party, which marked the formal end of the war, 
should also mark the end of our connection with Ann’s ambiguous circle. 
Had her friends been less raffish than they were, we should still have been 
too old for this night-club life which was the breath of their nostrils. The 
last five years had brought streaks of white into my wife’s black hair; her 
grey eyes had lost their former sparkle; and late hours now gave her a 
headache next day. 

“My dear, I only put up with this sort of thing,” she defended herself, 
“because I thought I was doing some good. Now I can’t feel that I am.” 
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WHEN the time for leaving Wimpole Street drew near, we sent out cards to 
acquaint our friends with the change of address; and on the one destined for 
Chiseldon I pencilled: “Why not come and see us in our new home?” He 
replied, a few days later, from Taviton Place and asked if I felt inclined for 
an all-day tramp one Sunday. This was his only free day in the week—mine 
too, perhaps—and, if there was an attractive part of the country that I did 
not know already, he would take me blindfold anywhere within thirty miles 
of London. 

The letter was cheerful to the verge of heartiness; and, if he would not 
come to my house nor invite me to his, I could interpret this as a delicate 
intimation that we were meeting as fellow pedestrians and not as physician 
and patient. 

I chose a week-end when we had no one coming to the cottage at 
Hindhead and motored Chiseldon to Petworth, whence we struck north to 
meet the car near the Devil’s Punchbowl and collect a cold meal before 
returning to London. On our rather silent way down I brooded over a 
problem familiar to every doctor whose consulting-room is next door to his 
dining-room: when is a patient not a patient? Once, for about twenty 
minutes, my companion had put himself in my hands professionally; but, in 
so far as he had taken me into his confidence, we were accustomed to wait 
until the stethoscope had been symbolically put away and the cigars 
brought out. Today our nailed shoes and haversacks proclaimed the 
occasion social; and yet, as the car and its listening chauffeur drove away 
and we stood bent over an ordnance-survey map, I felt that Chiseldon was 
saying to himself: “J wish you’d put that in your pocket and examine me.” 


As we had to talk about something, I asked him to describe the home 
which he had set up at Quentin Court. He seemed a little surprised that I 
had heard of it and more than a little surprised that my informant was his 
wife and that she had been staying with us for a good many months. 

“I’ve not seen her since the separation,” he told me. “Is she all nght?” 

I coined some innocuous phrase to the effect that a married woman 
without a house, husband or children must always seem rather lost. 
Chiseldon, pursing his lips, answered that she could have a house wherever 
she pleased and that it was by her own wish that she lacked a husband. 


“The trouble is that she wants children and I don’t,” he went on. “The 
reverse of what one usually hears nowadays. I can’t explain it to her, but I 
think you can understand. Naturally she thinks I’ve left her for some other 
woman. I haven’t. No time, no wish ...” 

I recalled something that Ann had said about having her husband 
shadowed. At the time I felt that she was taking a gratuitous risk in 
provoking reprisals, but Chiseldon seemed to have lost all interest in her. 

“T didn’t know there’d been a separation,” I said. 

“It was by consent. A provisional arrangement till we’d both recovered 
our balance. Then the war came. It’s not easy to make a change now, even 
if we wanted to. And we don’t. We never were in love. I confess I shouldn’t 
like the feeling that I’d let her down ...” 

For a moment I was tempted to observe that she had let him down far 
more completely, but I had no wish to make mischief and I felt that Ann 
might say with some justice that she only lived with other men because her 
husband refused to live with her. Would she carry 


this plea to its logical conclusion, I wondered, and argue that, if her 
husband declined to give her the children she wanted, she would look for 
somebody who would? The informal separation could hardly have provided 
for that contingency; but, if Ann hoped for a divorce on any but her 
husband’s terms, I felt she would be disappointed. 

“It’s no business of mine,” I said, “except that I’m the friend of both 
parties, but would it do any harm to review the position with fresh eyes? 
You’re both of you five years older and wiser.” 

Chiseldon became engrossed in the map, now studying a compass, now 
checking our position by his watch. 

“It would be better,’ he answered at last, “to regard me as a natural 
celibate who’s made the mistake of marrying. No good going back. At least 
until we’ve both outgrown the age of passion. Ann doesn’t want me. 
Indeed, from all accounts, I should be infernally in the way.” 

Chiseldon was aware, then, of his wife’s reputation; and his indifference 
extended to its inevitable reaction on his own. Remembering the rather 
antagonizingly good opinion of himself which he had entertained at our 
first meeting, I was amazed that a distinguished brigadier-general with an 
established position in London and a merited prestige in his own county 
should submit to being contemptuously dismissed as a mari complaisant; 


but, as he pocketed his map and strode cheerfully on, it occurred to me that 
he no longer regarded himself as a mari. 

“My own life with Janet and Fiona has been so happy,” I began, “that I 
hate to hear of other people ...” 

“T hate to hear of men without arms or legs or eyes or faces,” Chiseldon 
rejoined, “when I’ve come through 


without a scratch. You can’t alter these things, though, Cameron. I say: 
‘End what you can’t mend.’ Ann has all the money she needs. If she asks 
me to divorce her, I will. I might have let her divorce me, if she’d played 
the game, but I don’t fancy being followed about by private detectives. I 
suppose, when she finds some one that she really wants to marry ... Don’t 
they say,” he enquired with curling lips, “that a woman should choose her 
first husband for position, her second for money and her third for love?” 

“And how should a man choose his wife?,” I asked. 

Chiseldon walked in silence for some minutes, idly decapitating 
dandelions with the end of his stick. 

“T can tell you how he sometimes does” he then answered. “When he’s 
missed what he wants, when he feels that he just can’t live alone for 
another minute ... If men could control themselves a bit more and if 
women calculated a bit less ... I don’t blame either, mark you: it’s their 
nature. I don’t blame Ann for the life I hear she’s leading. In these days I 
never blame anybody or anything, doctor. One result of the war. It seems so 
much more important to understand, if you can. When I look at my 
incurables ... No one will ever understand why one should be taken and the 
other left, but I understand this war which took one and left the other. And 
it’s a worse thing, now that it’s all over, than while it was going on. Yes! 
We can see it as it really was: a thing we all made equally and a thing we 
all equally repudiated. I feel sick when people talk about the other feller’s 
‘war-guilt’! We were all of us guilty. Every one wanted to hold what he’d 
grabbed or grab a bit more. Every one distrusted every one else. And, if 
we’re not jolly careful, we shall have another war for precisely the same 
reasons.” 


This was strange hearing on the lips of a professional soldier in 1920. I 
said something about “a war to end war”. 


“Well, I want to prevent another, if I can. In my own small way I want to 
make amends, too, for my share in bringing about the last one. After all, 
Cameron, if we who are supposed to think and give a lead to others hadn’t 
been so absorbed in our own business, our own amusements ... I look back 
with something like horror on the ten years before 1914. For any good I 
was to man or beast ...” 

As he talked with jerky explosiveness, I recalled his wife’s scornful 
phrase about “making the war worth fighting”. From a narrow point of 
view it had already been worth fighting so far as Chiseldon was concerned; 
he had learnt to look outwards and to forget himself in what I once called 
“the cosmic clash”. He had discovered a need to justify his existence. This, 
I said to myself, is a very different man from the hilarious sub-altern whom 
I had seen a dozen years before with one hand about a bottle of champagne 
and the other round the waist of a chorus-girl. He was also a very different 
man from the ego-centric captain who imagined that Providence had some 
remorseless grudge against him. Indeed, if he had not used that phrase 
about a “natural celibate”, I should have said that he had wholly forgotten 
the mood in which he visited me one August night nearly six years earlier. 


4 


SO, at least, I assured myself as we walked through the fern-filled combes 
and uplands to the east of Haslemere. When, however, we paused to eat our 
sandwiches and 


Chiseldon took off his cap for the first time, I felt that I must be on my 
guard against hasty assumptions. 

If I was now forty, he must be thirty-five; but a stranger would have said 
that he was the older and any one who knew him in his pink-cheeked, 
chubby days must have felt that something more than the war had carved 
these furrows in his now sunken cheeks and painted these shadows round 
his sombre eyes. Though his hair retained its old wave, it was dry and 
powdered with grey; his mouth, under a grizzled moustache, was hard; and 
his slow voice, arguing of “war guilt’, was still the troubled voice of a 
younger man, ever out of his depth, who had once discussed Gaelic folk- 
lore with me and elaborated theories about a body of four-dimensional 


knowledge that had been lost under the advancing feet of Christian 
missionaries. Chiseldon was not yet a man at peace with himself. 

Perhaps he never had been, never would be. If so, I ought to be glad that 
his present preoccupation was impersonal; and I must not forget that the 
immense seriousness which he imported into every discussion was the 
seriousness of the self-educated man, ever making discoveries of the 
commonplace. 

As he talked, I was watching for a sign of the obsession that I had seen 
tormenting him a year before when he told me of Ralph Gateacre’s death. If 
it still pressed on his mind, I can only think that he escaped it for the 
moment in the enthusiasm of marshalling his arguments. For a man who 
had once deplored his lack of education and now interjected at short 
intervals that he was only an ignorant soldier I was impressed by the 
independence of Chiseldon’s mind. He at least never persuaded himself that 
the Versailles settlement was final or that the present trade-boom would 
continue 


indefinitely. And, as he had once surrounded himself with every book that 
bore on his new interest in primitive beliefs, so now he was collecting a 
library on the economic depression that followed the Napoleonic wars. I 
thought him unduly pessimistic; but he has been proved right, I wrong. 

Maybe his self-consciousness about the Stick-Together Club alienated 
me a little at first. A raw convert to a new religion could not have been 
more earnest about his lately discovered salvation; and I only overcame a 
temptation to scoff when it dawned on me that my companion, though he 
never used a phrase more pretentious than “making amends” or “justifying 
one’s existence”, was indeed engaged in the single-minded business of 
saving his soul. Then I felt uneasy, for this was the old obsession in another 
form and four years of war had not, after all, availed to make him look 
outwards. Since our first meeting after Betty Redbridge’s death I had never 
wholly ceased to think that Harry Chiseldon had in him the makings of a 
religious maniac. 

At this date I cannot recall how the idea came to me. Perhaps it was 
when I offered him my flask of sherry and he refused with the jocular 
explanation that he had drunk enough, in his “unregenerate days’, to last 
him a life-time; perhaps it was when he told me—the conversation 
somehow swinging back to Ann—that, even if she was being unfaithful to 


him, he would not improve the position by being unfaithful to her or (so 
long as she preserved outward decencies) by persecuting her. Each would 
have a good deal to forgive the other at the last judgement. 

“And if I’m examined on my own record with women ...” he muttered. 


“Do you believe in a last judgement?,” I asked. 

“Not in the kind that has a recording angel with a card-index or Peter’s 
keys or harps to the left and a burning lake to the right. I believe we make 
our own heaven and hell, in this life. Our own purgatory too.” 

As he paused, I asked if he had ever studied the doctrine of purgatory. I 
had not, but I entertained a hazy notion that 1t was without scriptural 
authority and had been expressly rejected at the reformation. If I could not 
make the conversation impersonal, I might at least discover whether his 
newly revealed interest in escatology, like his study of folk-lore and his 
flirtation with clairvoyance, was one more effort to answer his old question 
why this or that thing should happen to him and not to another. 

“The doctrine was fully worked out by the time of Gregory the Great,” 
he replied, “and you get plenty of inferences as far back as Origen. Who 
actually invented it I can’t say, but he must have been a genius, one of the 
greatest in all the history of the church.” 

“He certainly gave the church a hold on the fears of its sons ...” I began. 

“T should have said he was the first man to give them the faintest hope,” 
Chiseldon interrupted. “The Christianity of the gospels offered a choice 
between outer darkness and the kingdom of heaven. As few people could 
attain the second, the world would have been plunged in quite unbearable 
gloom if some kindly father hadn’t provided purgatory as a bridge. It’s a 
pity the protestants rejected it. They tell you that God’s mercy is infinite 
and can hitch you into paradise if only you believe and repent. Not every 
one can accept that. You feel you want to help. If they’d remembered that 
‘purgatory’ doesn’t mean ‘torture’, but ‘cleansing’... 


Well, if you make your own heaven and hell in this life, you must make 
your own purgatory to bridge them.” 

Whatever turned the conversation into this channel, it was these last 
phrases that flashed a new light on Chiseldon as a man who had discovered 
the need for salvation. 


““Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire’,” (I quoted) 
“And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire’ ...” 


“IT should call heaven the attainment of peace,” he suggested. “When 
desire is dead and every wrong has been righted ... The idea of absolution 
is another thing that the protestants have watered down to almost nothing, 
Cameron. They retain the doctrine, but I doubt whether any of them get the 
utterly clean-slate sense that comes to a sincere catholic.” 

“You once thought of going over to Rome, didn’t you?,” I asked, as I 
took a cigarette and offered Chiseldon my case. 

He shook his head. Smoking too, I observed, was banned by his new 
asceticism. 

“T couldn’t get any satisfaction on the one point that was worrying me in 
those days,” he answered. “If you like to call it your responsibility for acts 
of which you’re the instrument and not the author ... I’m sure there was an 
answer, but I was too thick-witted to follow it. We got lost in hair-splitting 
arguments to define what I meant by the responsible authorship of an act. If 
you’re not accustomed to wine and go berserk after dining with me, are you 
the author of what follows or only the instrument? No, I’m not cut out to be 
a theologian. Shall we start on?” 

I looked at my watch and calculated that we should reach my car, at our 
present pace, in time to call at the 


cottage on our way back to London. I asked Chiseldon if he would care to 
take pot-luck in preference to what we should get at a chance-found inn. By 
now we had established—in a phrase that I had already used tentatively to 
myself—that we were meeting only as fellow pedestrians; and, though I felt 
that no one would ever be able to help him, I hoped that Janet and I might 
contrive to mitigate the loneliness that was riveted on him like an iron mask 
and that was driving him deeper and deeper into melancholia. 

“Won’t that be a frightful bore for your wife?,” he asked. 

“She’d love to see you again,” I assured him. “So would Fiona. D’you 
remember a certain birthday-party ...?” 

“Do I not? By Jove, Fiona must be growing up!” 

“Fourteen only, but old for her age. I think children of the war-period 
are. They inevitably missed so much of the milk-and-water, sheltered 


upbringing ...” 

We talked in this strain for several minutes, but my thoughts were 
elsewhere and I wondered what Janet would make of our friend after six 
years. He was older, steadier and more mature; but, after careful reflection, 
I thought he had developed with a wonderful consistency. Every effect had 
been produced by its own well-defined cause; every experience fell into 
place as a consequence of one thing and a reason for another. The man who 
talked of constructing his own purgatory as a bridge between the hell and 
heaven that he had made for himself, in his own life, was the same that had 
formerly tabulated the houses where no one for two hundred years had died 
in his bed and the families where no son succeeded his father. As we 
sighted my car and Chiseldon checked with a protest that it was not fair to 
break in on my wife 


without warning, I heard the very accents that he had employed in the 
twilight of my consulting-room. 

“My dear fellow,” I assured him, “she always takes a picnic-hamper big 
enough for a school-treat. She’ll be deeply disappointed if you don’t 
come.” 

“I’m so hot and dusty,” he grumbled. 

“We can soon give you a bath and a change of clothes.” 

“And I never go anywhere nowadays.” 

“It would be better for you if you did. You’re working hard, you’ll get 
stale if you don’t introduce some little variety ...” 

“I’m rather ...”” He hesitated for an adequate word and failed to find it. 
“Rather a Jonah.” 

“T'll take the risk of that,” I said. 


D 


CHIEFLY, I think, because he was by now so very hot and dusty, Chiseldon 
refrained from repeating his protest. For some reasons | rather wished he 
would. Though I did not doubt Janet’s ability to contrive supper for us, I 
should have liked to give her more time to define her own rather equivocal 
position as the friend of Chiseldon and the sponsor for his wife. 


In point of fact we were so busy talking of other things that Ann’s name 
hardly passed our lips until our guest left us. With a visible and rather 
pathetic effort to make the social best of himself, he admired the view, 
expressed interest in the house, offered advice for the garden and described 
the “convalescent home” which he had established for men who in truth 
would never be convalescent. Janet in her turn told him of the day nursery 
which she had helped to set up for mothers 


working in munition-factories and of the orphanage for the children of her 
father’s workmen in Scotland. 

“If you know any one who’d like to adopt a boy or girl between three 
and twelve ... she began, then stopped as she remembered that Chiseldon’s 
son would now have been six. “We have to find homes for them,” she 
ended lamely. 

To my surprise our guest pulled out a note-book and asked for the name 
of the matron in charge. 

“You know as well as I do,” he explained with a smile, “that work of this 
kind is all done by polite blackmail. If some one wants to get a protégé into 
my home, I always insist on his doing a similar service for me. I can’t think 
of any one at present” he went on, frowning, “but if I hear of anybody who 
wants a child ... Which reminds me that I haven’t seen my young friend 
Fiona yet.” 

“She’s cleaning up after gardening,” said Janet. “If you want any nurses 
at your place, come to me. My out-of-work V.A.D.’s ...” 

Chiseldon made a second note in the book which already recorded the 
address of my wife’s orphanage. 

“T will. It’s a ghastly job, though,” he warned her. “The people I take in 
have been so badly smashed up that they don’t look human. I don’t call 
myself squeamish, but I’m haunted after ve been through the wards. Why 
they were allowed to live ... And yet they don’t want to die. Queer ...” 

He stopped abruptly as Fiona ran into the room; and a moment later I 
took him upstairs to wash. When I came down, I asked Janet how she 
thought he was looking; and she replied, without answering my question, 
that she believed she was really beginning to like him. 


“T didn’t before,” she added. “He was always so wrapped up in himself. 
Except that once when he unbent and came to Fiona’s party with his arms 
full of presents. I wish he could be nicer to Ann.” 

It was bare justice to Chiseldon, I felt, to point out that we had only 
heard his wife’s account of their differences. If, as I assumed, they had 
drifted apart on the death of their boy, perhaps each felt that the other was 
to blame: for not having a second opinion or for having the wrong second 
opinion. I was convinced, however, that this common loss, which would 
have drawn them close together if they had ever been in love, had only set 
them farther apart; and I thought it was time for Janet to recognize this. 

“It’s hard on a woman, if she wants children ... ,” she began. “And it 
seems so perverse when he obviously adores them.” 

“Tl wonder if that may not be the explanation. If you’ve been in love, as 
he was with Betty Redbridge, you might well say that you’d never give any 
other woman the power to hurt you. If you’ve pinned your hopes and 
affections on a child ... I think he must have been saying: ‘Never again’ 
when he turned the home of his fathers into a permanent hospital ...” 

I was not at liberty to discuss the fixed idea which had caused Chiseldon 
to say: “Never again’, but I had no doubt he was feeling that, if he allowed 
himself to become fond of Ann, he would be signing her death-warrant and 
that, if she bore him another child, it would go the way of the first. Apart 
from his single reference to himself as a “Jonah”, he had indeed kept clear 
of his obsession, but this was not to say that it did not weigh as pitilessly on 
him as before. Chiseldon, I felt again, was utterly consistent with himself. 
Convinced as ever 


that a curse had been laid on him, he was deliberately shutting himself 
away from his fellows; and, suspecting that he had in some way brought the 
curse on himself, he was giving the rest of his life to making atonement. 

I wondered how I should have behaved if I had suffered from a like 
obsession. What was the behaviour of the people, so often cited by him, 
who lived in houses where no son succeeded his father? If I really believed 
that my touch was death, I should probably cut my throat. Perhaps 
Chiseldon had tried to do this; tried and failed; failed through some terror 
of a worse punishment beyond the grave. Of a sudden I remembered Ralph 
Gateacre’s reference to “the feller in Kipling”: if “old Harry”, with his 
charmed life, had been “backing himself against the Boche’, he could not 


have run his head into more gratuitous danger. Perhaps Chiseldon had 
persuaded himself that he was denied the escape that offered to all men 
who had the resolution to pull a trigger against themselves. Perhaps, when 
he talked of heaven as “peace”, he was thinking that this paradise, like all 
others, could not be reached by a short cut. 

To say how I should have behaved, however, was to presuppose that I 
could share Chiseldon’s fixed idea. And I could not. Still less, though, 
could I hope to shake it by argument or distraction or ridicule. And I began 
to wonder what good I did by troubling about him. 

“Why did you say,” I asked Janet, “that you were beginning to like him? 
I can think of many reasons why you should, but I hadn’t noticed any 
particular difference in him ...” 

“He’s so much improved by the war,” she answered rather surprisingly. 
“Tt’s taken him out of himself.” 


“T always hoped it would,” I said, though in truth I did not think it had. 
“He’d received so many blows in a short time that he was really coming to 
feel that fate had its knife in him. If he now believes that we’re all of us the 
playthings of a blind chance and that perhaps other people—these poor 
creatures in his hospital—have suffered even more than he has ...” 

“I shan’t rest content,” Janet declared, “till ve reconciled him to poor 
Ann.” 

How she proposed to do this I was not told; and we were interrupted by 
the return of Chiseldon hand in hand with Fiona, who had been shewing 
him her garden. The sight of them moved my wife to speculate whether 
there was any reason why he, with his obvious fondness for children, 
should not make a home for one of her orphans. With her customary 
directness and speed she broached the subject as we sat down to supper; 
and, before we rose, she had committed him to at least a conditional 
promise for the time when “present circumstances have improved 

“You know as much as any one about my domestic affairs, Mrs. 
Cameron,” he explained when Fiona had gone to bed. “My wife and I have 
the misfortune to get on each other’s nerves; and, unless or until we come 
together again, it’s out of the question for me to take a young child into my 
bachelor establishment. It wouldn’t be fair on the child ...” 

“Anything’s better than being brought up by an institution,” said Janet 
with emphasis. “May I discuss the idea with Ann?” 


“By all means! I’m told she’s enjoying herself so much as a grass widow 
that she may not take kindly to pushing a perambulator,” he answered with 
a touch of sourness. 


“If I put it to her in the proper light ... I feel so sorry for these infants 
who’ve come into the world without being consulted and are going through 
it without being wanted. It’s no fault of theirs that they have no parents. 
And, though it’s no fault of ours either, I do feel that we who’ve drawn 
lucky numbers in the great sweepstake ...” 

Whether or no this was “the proper light” for Ann, it was the surest 
means of appealing to Chiseldon. 

“We must wait till we’re dead before we know if they were lucky 
numbers,” he answered sombrely, “but I agree with you about the others. 
Not exactly the people who’ve drawn blanks” he continued with his old 
manner of talking to himself. “The people who’ve been born under the 
wrong star. Through no fault of their own. That’s the heartbreaking 
injustice of it.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


ADOLESCENT INTERLUDE 


1 


HEN I spoke of myself as “the friend of both parties” and urged 

Harry Chiseldon to review his position with the eyes of greater age 
and tolerance, I felt that I was repeating phrases which I had learnt from 
Janet without troubling to consider that reconciliation was improbable and 
might even be undesirable. Harry and his wife had been drawn together by 
nothing more enduring than bodily hunger, they had remained together only 
until they were sated with each other; and, when the death of their boy 
shrivelled a shoddy existence of calculation and sensuality, they were left 
with no other material for building a new life together than the physical 
comfort that every man receives from a competent housekeeper and every 
woman from a liberal paymaster. As Ann retained her allowance and as 
Harry was by now hardened to indifferent food and bad service, they had 
everything to gain by going their own ways. 

So, when Janet busied herself to find them a suitable orphan, I bade her 
weigh the perils of joining together those whom fate had put asunder. Four 
and a half years of war proved that the Chiseldons could exist apart. It 
would have been hard for any husband to take back a wife who had strayed 
quite so far afield, even 


if he had still been infatuated about her; but I imagined it would be 
impossible for Harry, who had now in effect renounced the world. Janet, 
ever disposed to see people as she would like them to be rather than as they 
were, repeated confidently that, if we could bring them together, they 
would soon find good reasons for remaining together; and in the end I, like 
Chiseldon, was silenced by the argument that my misgivings should not be 
allowed to deprive a child of a home that could not fail to be an 
improvement on an orphanage. 

“Then,” I said, “you had better choose some one who will fit 
conveniently into your own household when they separate again.” 

How far my advice was followed I cannot say, but I was interested to 
hear that our friends’ choice had fallen on a girl of twelve, by name 


Margaret Ferguson, and that they were facing the problem of reconciliation 
by small and cautious instalments, sending the child to a school that was 
guaranteed to cure her Scottish accent and limiting to a portion of the 
holidays the time that they spent under the same roof. 

“It’s a beginning,” said Janet. 

“T doubt if it will be anything more,” I answered on the strength of a 
single visit to Taviton Place. “However ...” 

Time proved me right; and, though little Margaret was not in fact 
transferred to us, she and her adoptive father spent more and more of her 
holidays at our cottage in Surrey until the day when Harry, in reply to some 
question about his wife, mentioned casually that they had been separated 
again for several months. 

“T have in fact hardened my heart to a divorce,” he added. “She was 
beginning to be a bad influence for Peggy. So long as I was there, with the 
key of the wine- 


cellar in my pocket, to shut the door against men that I thought undesirable 
... But I couldn’t be there always. I’m sorry, Brodie. It’s deplorable that 
Peggy should have no woman to look after her. You mustn’t mind if I throw 
myself on Janet’s mercy.” 


2 


I HAVE no means of dating this conversation, as my diary fell into 
lamentable neglect during the years when I was giving every moment that I 
could spare to Holford’s Diseases Of The Nervous System; but, whatever it 
was, it marks the beginning of a new phase in our relationship. “Chiseldon” 
had become “Harry”; a guarded, almost suspicious acquaintanceship had 
warmed to something like affection; and our new friend came to us for 
companionship even when he had no advice to seek from Janet for Peggy’s 
spiritual and bodily welfare. 

The father of an only child may be nervously over-scrupulous; but the 
guardian of an only ward not infrequently rides conscientiousness to death. 
Between 1920 and 1924 Harry consulted us on riding-schools and dancing- 
classes, east-coast hotels (for “bracing”) and south-coast hotels (for 
“sunning”), music-mistresses and golf-professionals, “desirable” theatres 


and “wholesome” books. We marshalled the arguments for and against sea- 
bathing, vegetarianism and wool next the skin. And our decisions were 
faithfully recorded in a note-book that must have made strange reading if it 
had fallen into the hands of any one less sublimely devoid of humour than 
its Owner. 

If so much deliberation and scheming did no particular good, I cannot 
feel that it did any particular harm; and Peggy developed from a scared 
waif with immense 


blue eyes and a mat of golden-red hair into a quiet but happy schoolgirl 
with a promise of later beauty when her subdued little spirit was awakened. 
For Harry, all this contriving and arranging was so much second nature that 
I wondered sometimes how he had satisfied his taste for organization and 
his mental restlessness in the days before he set himself to study Celtic 
folk-lore or manage a convalescent home; I wondered, too, what he would 
do with himself when Peggy was launched on the world. 

That, however, was still in the remote future during these first years after 
the armistice, when in our various small ways Harry and I were trying to 
repair the damage of the war. It was a busy time, but—in retrospect— an 
uneventful time until the memorable morning when I read my name in the 
Honours’ List; and the fact of becoming a knight was less important in 
itself than in the prospects or obligations or opportunities that 1t opened up. 
On my return from the Palace Janet informed me that she would have to 
present Fiona the following season. It would be the occasion, I was to 
understand, for a ball; and perhaps the time had come for us to consider 
making her an allowance. 

“You mean,” I said, though her meaning was already clear, if still rather 
hard to accept, “that this child’s very nearly grown up.” 

“We-ll ... She’s going up to Oxford next year. If I could get leave to 
present Peggy at the same time ... We could give a party for the two of 
them. After all, she’s only two years younger... . Pll talk to Harry about it.” 

From this moment—a June morning in 1924—we seemed—until a May 
afternoon in 1925—to think in terms of dresses and trains, fans and 
feathers. At the same time I had to accustom myself to the vision of Fiona, 
who had not yet gone to school when I returned 


from France, as a slim and elegant young woman, black-haired and grey- 
eyed like her mother, with a powder-puff and a cigarette-case, with views 
of her own and friends of her own, very soon with a car of her own, 
perhaps a flat of her own and certainly a life of her own. I began to feel 
strangely old. No doubt, when she went up to Oxford, Fiona would grow 
down again somewhat, but she would never again be a child and our 
positions had to be adjusted. For eighteen years or so she had been a figure 
in her parents’ dream; but henceforth Janet and I should be figures in hers, 
for all practical purposes ceasing to count when she awoke to the business 
of planning her own all-important existence. Henceforward we must live in 
her, 1f we were to live at all. The spot-light had shifted; she now held the 
centre of the stage; the eyes of the audience were on her. 

“In other words,” I said to Harry when he visited me at Hindhead to 
discuss the place allotted to us in some holiday-scheme that the young 
people were making, “we’ve crossed the ridge and are going down the far 
side. It’s queer. When I was a student, I gave myself from twenty-five to 
thirty-five to find my feet. Then from thirty-five to fifty-five I was to be in 
my prime. And from fifty-five till I retired I was to be rich and famous and 
rather remote, a sort of elder statesman among physicians, with my chest 
completely hidden by foreign decorations. It was to be my career 
throughout. These children put us in our place, Harry! It’s Fiona’s career, 
Peggy’s career now. Already we’re being told very patiently that everything 
has changed and that we can’t be expected to understand.” 

I looked round at the house and garden that Fiona with good-humoured 
contempt always called “the Ideal Home When my architect submitted the 
plans, I was 


enchanted with his half-timbered walls and long gables his brick fire-places 
and ingle-nooks, his latched doors and lead-lighted windows. This, I said, 
looking out over my crazy paving and bird-bath to the rockery that hid my 
garage, is the perfect week-end cottage for a professional man. I did not 
dream that a thousand other professional men were saying the same thing at 
the same moment. The children talked of “sham-antique”, “suburban- 
smug” and “Edwardian-Surrey We could not be expected to understand that 
the mode now was to recondition a tumble-down thatched cottage and to 
fill it with genuine old pewter, a genuine oak cradle for a log-box and a 
genuine converted spinet as a dressing-table. And among the things that had 


changed most conspicuously was the tradition that a parent’s taste should 
go uncriticized. I smiled to myself as I contrasted my own upbringing with 
Fiona’s: we were likely, Janet and I, to be crushed between the upper 
millstone of our Victorian fathers and the nether mill-stone of our Georgian 
daughter. 

“Very soon,” Harry prophesied with a rare gleam of mischief in his 
brooding eyes, “a shy young man will be explaining that he has no money 
and no prospects, but that love will get over that. ’'ve been wondering 
whether I shall send Peggy to Oxford when the time comes, Brodie. She’s 
not a worker, like your child, but it ought to be a mind-opening experience 
for a girl who’s been brought up by herself.” 

“You can see how Fiona gets on,” I suggested. “The advantage of that 
two years’ difference in age is that you can always learn from our 
mistakes.” 

We were in the garden of the cottage, watching the young people 
playing lawn-tennis with a ferocity and skill that had long driven me out of 
competition. I 


could hold my own so long as they confined themselves to bandeaux and 
rope-soled shoes; but, when they came on the court in eye-shades, ski-ing 
socks and blanket coats, I left them to the young men of the 
neighbourhood, whom they habitually trounced. 

“T don’t think you’ve much to reproach yourself with over Fiona,” said 
Harry. “She’s an extraordinarily sweet girl, extraordinarily understanding. 
Peggy adores her. So do I, for the matter of that, but it’s a more subtile 
feeling with Peggy. She gets from Fiona a share of something that they both 
know I can’t give...” 

As he broke off with a faint sigh and a shrug, I told him that, if we were 
exchanging bouquets, I did not think Peggy had much cause for complaint. 

“I’m not a father to her,” he answered. “Still less a mother. The fact is, 
I’m shy with her and I can never break down a horrible feeling of 
obligation in her mind. She’II regard herself to the end of time as a figure in 
my dream. Almost like a dog I’ve bought. I think Fiona’s persuaded her 
that I do at least mean well, even if I don’t shew it. Even if I haven’t much 
affection to shew. At bottom, I suppose that’s the trouble. I can behave like 
a thoroughly conscientious trustee, but I’m not fond of Peggy as you are of 


Fiona. ’'m always a little frightened of her, I don’t know what she’s 
thinking, I can’t reach her. Perhaps I don’t really want to.” 

Harry’s tone warned me that he was becoming introspective; and I 
turned the conversation before he could say that perhaps it was best for him 
not to become too fond of any one. In the last year or two the fixed idea had 
sunk to the bottom of his mind; and I was not without hopes that he might 
forget it. His work for the Stick-Together Club and for the home at Quentin 
Court had succeeded where the war had failed; and his return 


to a normal outlook on life was registered, for me, on the day when he told 
me that Ann was leaving him again and that he could not waste time in 
worrying about her. There were more important things in life than these 
wretched domestic wrangles; there were other people to consider; the 
trouble with most of us was that we though too much about ourselves and 
talked too much about what was “due” to us. 

He was beginning, I felt, to think too much about himself now; and I 
recalled him to the discussion of our summer plans. Later that day, 
however, I thought it worth while to sound Fiona about Peggy’s attitude 
towards the man who had adopted her; and the result was a tribute to the 
“understanding” which Harry had praised and to the new candour which 
my daughter shared with the rest of her generation. Shyness on both sides, 
she told me, appropriately undressing with her door open and flinging her 
clothes on the floor till she stood in a transparent slip, was the only bar 
between “these poor simps”; but it was a shyness not easy to charm away 
from people whose veins held different blood. Peggy was prepared to 
worship her adoptive father; but from the day when she emerged from her 
orphanage she had never thought of him as a father. How could she? They 
were both sex-conscious. 

“And he doesn’t think of her as a daughter,” Fiona added, withdrawing 
to her bathroom and continuing the conversation through a cloud of 
fragrant steam. “Or, rather, sometimes he does and sometimes he doesn’t. 
He feels it would be shocking to fall in love with her, but at the back of his 
mind he knows there’s not the slightest reason why he shouldn’t. See what I 
mean? I don’t care tuppence about talking to you from my bath like this. 
Nor would Peggy, if it were a 


big bath with a screen to dry behind. You’re my father. Still more, you’re a 
Father with a capital F. We should both of us hate it, though, if Uncle Harry 
came in when we were dressing. Get me, Steve? Our maiden modesty 
would be all in a doodah. Sex-consciousness ...” 

“T understand all that,” I said, “but I was wondering if Peggy didn’t miss 
something, unnecessarily, through this shyness. Harry doesn’t need to be 
told that they’re not at ease with each other. He wants to do more, but he 
doesn’t know how to set about it. In an old-fashioned phrase, he wants 
Peggy’s confidence, he wants to break down the feeling that she’s always 
telling herself how much she owes him ...” 

“If he’d Jet her tell him ... Fiona murmured. “I know what you mean, 
daddy. She’s suffering from suppressed gratitude, for one thing. And she’s 
shy of him, because he is rather a schoolgirl’s dream. If she could get 
everything off her chest, just once ... ll see what I can do. And now you 
must run away, darling.” 

I never heard what steps Fiona took, but some months later I saw the 
result of her handiwork. Harry visited me, indeed, with no other purpose 
than to recall our earlier conversation and to tell me that Peggy and he were 
on a better footing at last. 


3 


IT was the evening of the long-awaited court; and I was recuperating over a 
solitary dinner before Janet dragged me out for the culminating excitement 
of an endless day. From early morning Fiona and Peggy had progressed 
feverishly from hairdresser to manicurist 


and from manicurist to photographer. They had dressed, with all the 
publicity of an eighteenth-century monarch, before an admiring audience of 
old servants. By tea-time the house was packed with rapturous friends. 
And, after despatching them in the direction of the Palace under a still high 
sun, I drove to the Mall in a taxi and refreshed them with sandwiches and 
champagne. 

They were returning to shed their trains and feathers. Janet had collected 
a number of the strange and diffident young men who were beginning to 
hover in the background of Mansfield Street at this time. And Harry had 


engaged a table for supper at the Excelsior. I was cutting a cigar when he 
was announced; and, as we had arranged to meet at the hotel, he explained 
his presence by tossing me a letter with the words: 

“Rather nice of her, I think.” 

So far as I remember, Peggy began by saying that she had to write as she 
would never be able to tell him what she had been trying to explain for 
years. 

“I did my best this morning when you gave me those marvellous 
pearls,” she continued. “In fact, I’ve been meaning to speak every 
birthday, every Christmas. Now that I’m grown up, I simply must get it out. 
You’ve been so wonderful to me all these years, I’m really so grateful and 
I’ve always found it so terribly difficult to thank you. Sometimes I think you 
dont want to be thanked, but I should be miserable if you thought I was 
taking everything as a matter of course. I have honestly tried to do what 
you wanted. It was the only return I could make. I wish I had done better, 
especially at school, but I didn t have very much education till you took me 
in hand and there was a lot I had to unlearn. If you send me to Oxford, I 
shall try to do better, but I dont know what you mean to do with me. I 
should like to be useful. If I could be trained in office-work and 
housekeeping, I could help you with your hospital 


and see that you werent worried at home. I dont want to talk about this 
now, though. If you dont know it already, you must please try to believe 
that this is the most wonderful day of my life, I owe it all to you, I shall be 
thinking only of you to-night. But I couldnt say all this and I shant t be able 
to say it when I see you. You would rather I didnt say it, I think, but you 
would like to know that it’s shyness and general stupidity, not ingratitude, 
that makes me so awkward. I love you and I pray for you.” 

As I gave the letter back to Harry, I told him that, in his place, I should 
preserve it carefully. 

“It does credit to both of you,” I added. 

“It'll be damned uncomfortable, meeting her tonight,’ he answered 
gruffly. 

“You'll break her heart if you don’t come!,” I exclaimed. 

Harry glanced at the letter with a rather watery smile; and I fancied that 
his lips were forming the impulsive four words—‘“‘T pray for you’—with 
which it ended. 


“You needn’t fear I shall run away,” he answered. “Poor child! ‘The 
most wonderful day of my life.’ If she didn’t run away from the job of 
writing that ...” 

“T don’t suppose she wanted to,” I said. 

It was perverse, I felt, that any one should run away from the pleasure of 
thanking or being thanked; but Fiona’s talk of “sex-consciousness” made 
me see that for guardian and ward it might be an equal embarrassment. 
Peggy had fulfilled her early promise of beauty; and in the last year or two 
I had observed a troubling and troubled spirit waking to life behind the big 
sapphire-blue eyes. Harry, I noticed, always fidgeted when the girl swung 
these great search-lights on him; and Peggy would colour and turn away if 
he looked up to find her watching him. He was a man, I should have said, 


whom a girl now watched more often than when I knew him as a pink- 
faced, bright-eyed subaltern. For one thing, he was more distinguished, 
with his greying hair and furrowed cheeks; for another, he was more 
instantly arresting. 

“TI don’t suppose she tried to run away,” he was murmuring. “Some 
people can’t, you know. It’s not courage or pride: you just feel that running 
away won’t get you anywhere. I felt that, Brodie, at the time of my smash: 
as I hadn’t been killed, it was no good killing myself. If there was 
something coming for me— never mind whether I’d deserved it or not I—, 
I should get it. I don’t think you can charge me with running away, ever. 
Since the war, I’ve given up asking whether we any of us deserve things. 
I’ve pretty well given up trying to understand ...” 

As he paused, I asked if he remembered the night when he came to be 
examined before rejoining his regiment. 

“Have you,” I began boldly, “given up thinking that there’s some special 
ile sce?” 

“Or do I believe, like a sensible man,” he interrupted ironically, “that it’s 
all coincidence? That’s more than ten years ago now. I’m at least sensible 
enough to understand that you can’t alter things by brooding over them. 
Sensible enough, I hope, to learn by experience. Never, so long as I live, 
shall I give any one the power to hurt me again. You and I are good friends, 
old man; but you’re not, I shan’t let you become, what Malcolm Redbridge 
was. Or Charlie. Or Ralph Gateacre. Peggy’s a dear child, but I don’t mean 
to let her hands come anywhere near my heart-strings. Why the devil 


should I? After all, I have work, which I’m vain enough to think is useful 
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I replied that, to my thinking, everything depended on the answer, which 
he had not yet given, to my question about luck and destiny. If he accepted 
the idea of coincidence, he was arming himself against his own imagination 
and losing everything that made life sweet. Though I had affected a 
masculine superiority to the sentiment lavished that day on two girls 
arraying themselves for their first court, 1t was an unconvincing affectation. 
I felt a great pride, a greater tenderness, when I saw Janet and Fiona sitting 
so regally in their car. My own smile, as I greeted them, was quite as 
watery, I dare say, as Harry’s had been a moment since. This was my own 
wife, I kept whispering; my own daughter. I had known bad moments with 
both; but, though I had watched while each of them fought for life, I had 
never cursed my folly in giving them what Harry called “the power to hurt 
me”’. 

“If you bar the door against unhappiness,” I told him, “you bar it at the 
same time against happiness.” 

“And for some people,” he answered promptly, “the absence of pleasure 
is always preferable to the occasional presence of pain. It depends on how 
you’re made. It depends on what you’ve been through. I don’t want to be 
harrowed unnecessarily ...” 

No useful purpose would have been served by asking whether he could 
be sure of his own immunity, but I was a little surprised that a man whose 
mind was so shot with superstitious fancies should not be afraid of 
challenging fate. He had been saying “Never again” before Charlie and 
Ralph were killed, but indifference was harder to practise than to preach 
and their hands could not be kept from his heart-strings. 

“This must be our debutantes,” I said, as a bell rang. Harry jumped to 
his feet and strode into the hall, 


very erect and thin, very imposing in his white waistcoat and buttonhole, 
every inch—as Fiona sometimes described him disrespectfully—‘“the 
schoolgirl’s dream” and, to me, curiously pathetic. He was a man who had 
never got wholly at ease with life or with people; I doubted if he ever 
would. 


A babel of voices floated in through the open door. Cutting across an 
ecstatic chorus of “Perfectly lovely! I simply adored it,” Harry was saying 
in the deep tone of a soldier doing his duty without flinching: 

“T didn’t dare kiss you when you were all dolled-up. I may now? It’s for 
me to thank you, my child.” 

A silence followed; and Janet came in to say that Peggy would not be 
long and that I had better not notice anything. 


4 


BY the time we reached the Excelsior I had given up pretending not to be 
sentimental. For Peggy, not yet eighteen, to be writing “Now that I’m 
grown up” was only one degree more charmingly absurd than for Fiona, a 
bare two years older, to be using the same phrase; but I was so conscious of 
the charm that I hardly noticed the absurdity. To be grown-up, even if they 
were: I wondered wherein lay the fascination of independence and maturity 
for two girls whom we had long been afraid to check. 

“When Janet was several years older than these children ... ,” I began. 
“Ts life going to be the glorious adventure they imagine?” 

My reverie was interrupted by an exclamation from a neighbouring 
table: “What lovely girls!”; and I felt that the unknown voice had perhaps 
supplied me with an answer. I was not, perhaps, an unbiased judge 


of Fiona; but, seeing her starry eyes and eager lips, I saw again the slim, 
dark-haired girl with whom I had been in love for more than twenty years 
and to whom life was still an adventure of undimmed radiance. As I 
watched, I felt my hand being pressed; and Janet offered me a penny for my 
thoughts. 

“T was thinking of Singapore,” I answered, “and the night when we first 
met.” 

“T too,” she answered. “If these two have as little to regret when they 
reach our age ... Just /ook at Peggy!” 

I had in fact been looking at her ever since she came into the room. The 
relief of writing her difficult little note, still more Harry’s perfect response 
to it, had transfigured her; and her loveliness was a thing to start tears in a 
man’s eyes. Tall and slender, with the milky skin that so often accompanies 


red-gold hair, she was dressed throughout in white. Her lips were parted, 
her deep-blue eyes shining with excitement. One hand kept stealing to her 
throat, as though she had to be certain that her “marvellous” pearls were 
still there; the other was tucked inside Harry’s arm; and at this moment she 
was living her own fairy-tale. 

“If he could only have unbent half-a-dozen years ago!,” Janet 
whispered. 

“She’d have been happier then,” I answered, “but perhaps not so happy 
now.” 

“T was thinking more of Harry.” 

I said nothing. It was indeed too early to say anything when within the 
last hour Harry had revealed that his fixed idea, though he seldom talked of 
it, was still rooted in his mind, colouring all his thoughts. Would he, when 
“the happiest day” of Peggy’s checkered life ended, try to resume the 
attitude of the “conscientious 


trustee’? Would the girl let him? We were hardly seated before the band 
began to play and one of the young men collected by Janet stood up and 
asked Peggy to dance. She turned an irresistible smile on Harry and said: 

“The first with you! Please.” 

“Go on, Harry!,” I called out, as he hesitated in amazement. 

“But, good Heavens, I don’t know how to!,” he exclaimed in dismay. 

“Nor do half these people,” I said, standing up and beckoning to Fiona. 

At the end of one dance he returned firmly to his interrupted supper, but 
the good seed was now sown and, as the young people drifted away with 
brutal indifference to the food and wine that he had ordered for them, I 
heard him telling Janet that, if we really meant to give a ball for the two 
girls, he would insist on going shares in the expenses. 

“T think you can be more useful in other ways,” my wife answered. “If 
we’re going to arrange a proper season for them, I shall want a man to help 
me and Brodie can never get away in the daytime. Ascot now. And the Eton 
and Harrow match. I’ve arranged all that; but I never went to Goodwood, 
even when we were living within a few miles of the course, and I don’t 
know how to set about it. I think they should be given a taste of everything. 
Fiona will be shut out of it all for the next three years. Peggy too, if she 
goes to a university.” 


Harry looked up with a tight-lipped smile from the note-book in which 
he had been obediently recording my wife’s commands, as in other days he 
had recorded her judgements on dressmakers and holiday-governesses. 


“Her present ambition,’ he answered, “seems to be a course of 
shorthand and typing so that she can make herself useful about the house.” 

“An excellent thing, too,” said Janet. “Every girl should be able to earn 
her own living in these uncertain times. After that, though, she must be 
allowed to meet all the young men she can. It’s difficult enough at any time 
for girls without brothers, but now that the generation above them has been 
almost wiped out ... You and Brodie will have to work hard.” 

Listening to a variety of conversation that I had been hearing more and 
more as Fiona grew up, I studied Harry’s intent and rather bewildered face. 
Which of us, I wondered, was the doctor, Janet or I? In a few minutes she 
had broken through the self-absorption which I had been battering for 
years, though perhaps I had that evening changed Harry’s cold benevolence 
into something more human when I urged him not to repel Peggy’s timid 
little advances. Had we, between us, effected a cure? Could he be simply 
kind to this radiant girl, or must he first persuade himself that, in rescuing 
her from her orphanage, he was making some kind of “atonement’? 
Atonement for what? Was he still haunted by the memory of Gracie 
Lorremer, now almost twenty years in her grave? And, if so, why? 

“As we’re both going to be ruined over this,” I told him, “it’s some 
satisfaction that the two girls really do repay a little trouble and expense in 
the matter of clothes.” 

“Fiona’s going to break some hearts before she’s done,’ Harry 
answered. “I’m glad they’re such friends, Brodie. There’s so much that 
Fiona can do, she’s so sympathetic and intelligent. Peggy’s still 
extraordinarily 


young and trusting, you know. When Janet talks about collecting young 
men for her to meet, I’m rather frightened. To begin with, I don’t know any. 
If I did, I shouldn’t know which were undesirable. I must depend on 
Fiona’s instinct to separate the sheep from the goats. After all, unless these 
labour fellows get in, I suppose there’ll be a certain amount of money 
coming to Peggy.” 


And six years ago, I reminded myself, Janet and I had been studying a 
line of unprepossessing photographs to discover a suitable orphan for the 
Chiseldons to adopt. A boy, we had decided, would be too painful a 
reminder of their loss; and even without Harry’s grimace at the idea of Ann 
“pushing a perambulator”, we had thought it advisable to choose some one 
who no longer needed the attention of a nurse. I had forgotten the wording 
of the matron’s report, but I recollected thinking at the time that it was very 
like the answers I had once sent out to enquiries for my golden-retriever 
pups. “M. Ferguson (female)”’ was described, I fancy, as “quiet and 
affectionate, well-behaved and not at all destructive.”’ | recalled, with some 
difficulty, a prim little child with big eyes and a mass of hair severely 
parted in the middle and dragged back over her ears into a thick plait. 

“I wonder how much she remembers of the time before she came to 
you,” I murmured to Harry. “I’ve never dared ask,” he replied. “If it’s only 
losing her parents or having no parents to lose, it couldn’t have been a 
happy time. And I’ve never dared ask Janet or the matron about her people. 
If her surroundings were as squalid as they well might have been ... J 
didn’t want to know, she couldn’t want to remember.” 


“If the photographs come out well, you might let me have one,” I said. 

Harry was right, I felt. I too did not want to go back farther than this 
night when Miss Margaret Chiseldon (“presented by Lady Cameron, dress 
by Heloise et Cie’’) had made her curtsey to the king and queen. I wished I 
had been there to see it. 

“You must give me one of Fiona, then,” he stipulated. “Is that a bargain? 
By Jove, Brodie, you two have given me something to think about! Parties 
and frocks and eligible young men ...” 


D 


THE plans laid by Janet on the night of the court bore fruit in a series of 
crops that continued until the beginning of August. We gave our small 
dance for Fiona; and Harry was inspired to give one for Peggy on his own 
account, after borrowing our list of suitable youths and maidens. 

“You'd better borrow me too,” Janet suggested, “to receive for you. 
Otherwise that child will be fussing about her guests instead of enjoying 


herself.” 

It was taken for granted, I noticed, that Ann would not be present; and I 
mark this as the time when she dropped as quietly out of our lives as she 
had dropped into them a few months before the war. I believe that the 
divorce came on the following year and that we were all of us too much 
occupied with the general strike to read about it. I have seen her once or 
twice at theatres during the last few years, more emaciated—if possible— 
than ever, but I do not know whether she married again, whether she went 
downhill in the manner that my wife predicted or whether—as with so 
many of the young 


women who lost their balance in the war—she pulled herself together and 
put the memory of these years behind her like a bad dream. 

While they were together, she interested me only as an influence, for 
good or evil, on Harry and, later, on his adopted daughter; and I believe it 
would be fair to say that the marriage was an unfortunate episode that did 
not become in any way important until Peggy was old enough to wonder 
mildly at the odd men who thronged the spirit-scented house in Taviton 
Place for the first years of her life there. When they parted finally, the 
formal dissolution of a partnership long dead in fact only interested me to 
the extent of making me wonder whether Harry would try his luck a second 
time. 

On the night of his party, indeed, his thoughts were all of Peggy’s future; 
and he approached “the problem” (his own word) with all the gravity and 
method that had characterized him since our first meeting at Walsingham 
twenty years before. Now that he no longer regarded her as an unwelcome 
charity thrust upon him by Janet, he was busy with schemes for sending the 
girl abroad to learn languages, for making a settlement on her, for 
appointing trustees to protect her after his death. The house in Dorsetshire 
would not always be a hospital: should he arrange to take it back, perhaps 
even to transfer its present dwindling inmates, so that in due course it 
should come to Peggy? 

We discussed this question until my voice gave out in unequal contest 
with a saxophone, standing on the balcony outside his drawing-room and 
watching the young people in the epileptic grip of something called “the 
Charleston’. 

“T should wait a year or two,” I advised him, “till 


you see what Peggy’s going to do with her life. What you’re going to do 
with yours, for the matter of that. After all, you’re only—what is 1t?— 
forty.” 

At the time of this conversation Harry was indeed not free to marry 
again, but the days of his bondage to Ann were numbered and he had yet to 
shew that he could live alone for the rest of his life. Would he wake one 
morning to find that he had fallen in love with Peggy? I remembered 
Fiona’s shrewd diagnosis of the shyness that kept him apart from his 
adopted daughter: neither of them ever thought of him as a father, she had 
told me, and I wondered, as we talked of houses and settlements, whether 
he was drilling himself into a parental mood or calculating that Peggy 
would very soon be old enough to marry and that he was not too old yet to 
marry again. 

“T agree: she’s only a child at present,” he answered. “Perhaps I'd better 
not decide anything till she comes down from Oxford. Four years will that 
be?” 

“And you’ll only be forty-four then. As you can look forward to the best 
part of another thirty ...” 

“Oh, I’m not making death-bed dispositions. The forties are supposed to 
be the prime of life, aren’t they? All the same, Brodie, people of our 
generation have had a devil of a lot crowded into our last ten years. I don’t 
know that we can count on our three-score-and-ten. And I want to play fair 
by every one. There’s the hospital and the club and my half-brothers and 
Peggy. They all have expectations of sorts. I suppose a solicitor would tell 
me how to arrange a square deal.” 

“Peggy, I presume, would come first, at least for her life-time.” 

“Unless I married again,” said Harry. “Not that it’s very likely. I must be 
fair to her and fair to myself 


at the same time. There’s no reason, though, why you should be bored like 
this! You must try to remember that it’s all rather new and strange to me. If 
Peggy were my own daughter ...” 

He broke off as the girl sighted us on the balcony and hurried up to 
Harry with an enchanting smile and an eager “This one with me! Please.” 


I stayed behind to finish my cigar and to watch my host being pulled and 
guided through a one-step. When Harry was forty-four Peggy would still be 
only two-an-twenty. The difference was too great; and I did not see how 
there could be an equal partnership between a man and a woman when the 
man had for half the girl’s lifetime exercised a quasi-parental authority. To 
be sure, Harry had given no hint that he ever dreamt of asking Peggy to 
marry him; but, if he did, I felt sure that she, who had at last been given 
some one to adore, would not refuse. Could he understand so much 
adoration? 

Fiona, floating dreamily by, roused to call out that Janet had now 
finished receiving the guests and was waiting for me to give her supper. I 
went downstairs and found her in the open doorway of Harry’s one-time 
smoking-room. I do not think I had been inside it since the night when 
Charlie Holme brought us to dine for the first time; and my immediate 
feeling was that Harry exhibited more perfect consistency than any other 
man of my acquaintance. In old days the house in general, this room in 
particular, had been over-crowded with books; it was now overcrowded 
with cats. Curled in chairs, stretched on cushions and packed—with feline 
claustrophobia—into baskets too small for them, there must have been half 
a dozen fully grown chinchilla Persians and perhaps twice as many kittens. 


“Harry never does things by halves,” I commented. 

“If you’re breeding professionally ... Janet began. “I’d heard about them 
from Peggy, but I’d never seen them. Lovely creatures! Not that I’d accept 
one if you offered me a dog instead.” 

My thoughts went back to my first encounter with Harry at Walsingham; 
and by a transition that was natural enough at least to me I asked whether 
Janet believed he would marry again. 

“If you’d seen Peggy dancing with him ...” 

My wife dismissed the idea without letting me finish my sentence. 

“The poor child’s been starved for want of somebody to idolize,” she 
explained, “but she’s not awake yet. If she were, she’d be much more self- 
conscious.” 

“Her devotion is certainly unblushing,” I said. 

“Harry’s very attractive ... No, ’ve got that wrong! Let me be modern 
and say ‘he’s full of sex-appeal’. Any woman would tell you that, even 
Fiona who’s not so very old. She’s old enough, though, to know that she’s 


no longer a child and that Harry’s much more interesting than most of these 
boys. In time Peggy will discover that; and then she’ll lose all her divine 
impulsiveness. Unless, of course, Harry handles the position cleverly. I 
think he may. After all, she’s nothing to him.” 

“That’s what I was wondering ... I began. 

“Take it from me, my dear,” Janet interrupted. “He wouldn’t know she 
was a girl if she didn’t wear girl’s clothes.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


A SPELL BROKEN 
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N October, 1925, after six costly and delirious months as a young lady 
I of fashion, Fiona went into residence at Somerville. She was followed a 
year later by Peggy, who had spent the intervening time in France and 
Germany. They read the same school—modern history—, took the same 
class—a second—and came down at the end of the same summer term in 
1929. Fiona had not intended to stay up more than three years, but the 
hollows and windy places of Oxford with their lisp of leaves and ripple of 
rain had a lowering effect on her general health and she was advised, half- 
way through her time, to postpone her schools for twelve months. 

The same conditions were no doubt one reason why she failed to get the 
first which her tutor had encouraged her to expect; but, when the results 
came out, she hid her disappointment bravely and had the generosity to say 
that, as Peggy had only hoped for a third, they “made on the roundabouts 
what they lost on the swings The important thing now, both girls agreed, 
was to look ahead and find a job. All their friends, of necessity, were in 
search of teaching or secretarial appointments. They must secure work, 
even if it were unpaid. In the last three years they had acquired a fine 
contempt for the girls with whom they had associated 


during their one season in London and whom they now dismissed as “lilies 
of the field”, a scornful compassion for such of my well-to-do colleagues’ 
daughters as were “hanging about, waiting for some man to take pity on 
them I heard a great deal about “careers” and “the wage-market” in these 
days, not to mention “blind-alley employment” and “the marriage-bar’’. 

During his visits to Mansfield Street and Hindhead, I used to see Harry 
watching Fiona closely, no doubt for signs of the disturbing solemnity that 
so perplexed him in Peggy and her other friends; and from time to time he 
would ask me whether all girls were alike nowadays or whether Oxford 
must be held responsible for this rather joyless preoccupation with the 
business of becoming a “world’s worker 


“I’m not sure that I should call it ‘joyless’,” I said. “They get great fun 
from the illusion of sex-equality.” 

“In my day ... ,” Harry began, fingering a newspaper list of 
“forthcoming social events 

Then, as though he despaired of understanding young women who 
wished to taste every experience and none more than once, he tore up a 
memorandum-sheet inscribed: “Query, Cowes?” and asked me why sex- 
equality was an “illusion 

“Because normal women are only competing with men in their spare 
time,” I answered. “Their ‘career’, whether they admit it or not, is to marry 
and have children. Once they’ve done that, they can’t compete on equal 
terms. It’s a difficult problem with these young people: they demand 
something more of life than clothes and parties, something less than a 
vocation. I don’t want to see Fiona refusing to marry because a husband 
would end her career, I don’t want to see her degenerating into an idle and 
useless ‘bright young 


thing’ because a career might stand in the way of a husband. Presumably 
these questions solve themselves. When they meet the right man ...” 

“Are they interested in men?,” Harry asked with a hint of impatience. 

“T can’t answer for Peggy ...” I began. 

“But what about Fiona? She always seems to have a cloud of boys 
buzzing round her. Does it mean anything?” 

“T must refer you to Janet,” I replied, “for an answer to that. The present 
free association has killed most of the old sex-mystery and a good deal of 
the old sex-interest. However, I don’t profess to understand the young of to- 
day. One fine morning, I suppose, I shall be informed that Fiona’s engaged 
or married ...” 

“You might tell me how you grapple with the situation,” he suggested. 
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I HARDLY imagined, when we talked in this way, that Harry would have to 
“grapple with the situation” single-handed or that I should be coming to 
him for instruction in the art of interviewing potential suitors about their 
prospects. I should have said, from my knowledge of the two girls, that 


Fiona would take three or four years to decide calmly what kind of husband 
she wanted and that, when she had made her choice, she would—with all 
her mother’s decision of character— marry without asking any one’s 
opinion and without taking any one’s advice. She would be indifferent to 
rank or wealth, but she would not throw herself away on an idler or a 
wastrel. And Peggy would follow suit the moment that Fiona was torn from 
her side, unless— 


as she sometimes threatened—she devoted herself to looking after Harry 
and helping him with his ever-increasing work. 

“And that’s just what I don’t want,” he told us one evening when Janet 
and I were dining to discuss plans for our summer holiday. 

The two girls were at a party; and we were in his study, surrounded by 
cats, examining the prospectuses of cruises to Scandinavia and the 
Dalmatian coast. 

“You can hardly prevent it,” I pointed out, “if she insists. It’s her home.” 

“IT only don’t want her to waste herself from a misplaced sense of duty. 
You don’t imagine I’m trying to get rid of her, do you, Brodie?” He looked 
long at a silver-framed photograph of Peggy in her court dress. “By Jove, I 
don’t like to think what the house would be without her! The school terms 
always seemed too short, but I’ve been finding the Oxford terms a deal too 
long, though they’re only eight weeks. I suppose,” he continued, 
transferring one of the cats to his knee, “children are rather uninteresting, 
unless they’re your own, till they’ ve done growing. It was only when Peggy 
came out...” 

As he lapsed into silence, I recalled the night when we had sat in 
Mansfield Street waiting for Janet to bring the girls back from their court. If 
that was “the most wonderful day” in Peggy’s life, I chose to think that it 
was one at least of the most transforming in Harry’s. He had flung away his 
inhuman reserve, accepting the adoration that the girl had been dumbly 
offering since the day when a bleak Scottish matron told her that in future 
her name would be Margaret Chiseldon and her home in London. By now 
he must have convinced himself that his affection was not necessarily fatal. 


“Unless,” I told myself, “he’s pretending that he cares no more for her 
than for Ann. I don’t think even Harry could deceive himself to that 


extent.” 

It was four years almost to a day, since he had decided to take the risk of 
being human; and during that time he had accompanied Peggy abroad and 
fetched her home, he had visited her term after term in Oxford and hired 
houses in Scotland or the Lake District where she could work in her 
vacations. He had given parties for her friends and collected invitations for 
herself; and—to the verge of tedium—his first question always (with a 
warning flourish of the little note-book) was whether a car or a dress or a 
winter-sport hotel would “do for Peggy There was perhaps a flavour of 
general headquarters about the detailed campaigns that he planned for her 
(and imposed on the rest of us with the rigour of a born martinet), but my 
incredulity would have been strained if he had invited me to believe that he 
was still no more than a “conscientious trustee”’. 

“I’ve wondered sometimes,” he was now saying, as we came to the end 
of his prospectuses, “how a walking holiday would suit Peggy. She has her 
viva in July; and the results come out at the end of the month. If she’s done 
well, I should like to arrange a bit of a treat. If she’s done badly, I must help 
her to forget about it.” 

“Have you thought of any place in particular?,” I asked. 

“T shouldn’t mind the south of France if you didn’t think it too hot. You 
can’t be certain of an English summer. And there’s superb walking in the 
mountains between Cannes and Saint Raphaél. If we took a couple of cars 
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We were examining a map of the Esterel massif when 


Fiona and Peggy returned from their party. Each was escorted by a cavalier; 
and, as both young men—with the omniscience of their generation—knew 
every inch of the coast that Harry and I had been reviewing, it was but 
natural that the girls should immediately include them. Before I went to bed 
that night, Janet had written for rooms; and on the day that the class-lists 
were published we set out to motor through France under the guidance of 
two agreeable youths whose surnames were in time revealed to me— 
somewhere between Dion and Aix-en-Provence—as Braithwayte and 
Sumner. 

In the last four years I had grown used to meeting, if not always to 
distinguishing, the friends who flashed for a moment through Fiona’s 
crowded life. They all wore impressive horn-rimmed spectacles and 


immensely wide trousers; they grew their hair long and went bare-headed; 
they called one another “my dear” and referred to every one else by 
affectionate-sounding diminutives. If in general they seemed slightly 
ridiculous, they seemed also entirely harmless; and they disappeared from 
Mansfield Street as unobtrusively as they came. I was assured by Janet, 
who kept in better touch with the manners of the younger generation, that 
these brief intimacies meant nothing; and I handed on her opinion without 
comment to Harry when he asked me, as we made ready for the last stage 
of our journey, whether I attached any significance to the inclusion of these 
young men in our party. 

“When we were their age,” he explained with resentful bluntness, “it 
would have meant that we were regarded as eligible.” 

“T don’t fancy any one bothers about that nowadays,” I answered. “You 
invite a man because he’s useful or 


amusing; and you drop him when you’re tired of him, if he hasn’t dropped 
you first for the same unflattering reason.” 

“So long as he doesn’t think that you’re chucking a girl at his head ... 
Harry muttered. “I was wondering if it would be a good thing to change 
partners. Peggy and I have had Braithwayte so far. If you’d like to take him 
and give us Sumner ...” 

“T think it would be better to put all the young people into one car and 
keep the other for ourselves. I don’t even know who’s pursuing whom or 
whether anybody’s pursuing anybody else.” 

As Harry stood checking the luggage, I judged from his frown that he 
too did not pretend to understand the present generation of twenty-year- 
olds; unlike me, he had not yet given up the attempt. 

“According to Peggy,” he replied, “it’s Sumner and Fiona. I gather he 
proposes about once a week and she tells him every time she turns him 
down that it’s quite hopeless. I don’t understand it! If they’re in earnest, 
you’d have thought the man would take it rather hard. If they’re not in 
earnest, why do they go on playing the fool?” His tone was noticeably 
petulant; and he hastened to change it. “A sign of old age, Brodie, when 
you’re impatient with young people because they’re young! I suppose we 
think there’s no time to waste and they’re wasting it so prodigally, with all 
their lives before them. I feel inclined to ask young Sumner what good he 
thinks he’s doing. Before he can marry, he must buckle to and earn some 


money. Not that I ought to take that line, perhaps, never having been under 
the necessity of earning any myself.” 

As Harry was obviously trying to talk himself into a good temper, I 
came to his aid by urging him to divide 


the party in whatever way he liked. It would never do for us to get on one 
another’s nerves at the very beginning of our holiday; and I felt a trifle 
guilty in that, while the walking-tour was Harry’s idea, Braithwayte and 
Sumner had been included by the impulsiveness of Fiona. Was this rankling 
in the mind of a man who liked to work out every detail in his own way? 
Was he becoming tired of Braithwayte’s company? Did he feel a twinge of 
jealousy on Peggy’s account? 

“On Fiona’s, much more likely,” said Janet, when I described our 
conversation. 

“You mean he’s jealous of Dick Sumner?,” I asked. 

The question was derisive; but, as I put it, I remembered an irritable 
phrase of Harry’s about the cloud of young men who were always “buzzing 
round” Fiona. 

“Not really. Nobody can take poor Dick seriously, but Harry has always 
played the favourite uncle to Fiona ever since she was a child. He may feel 
rather squeezed out. It’ll be all right as soon as we begin to walk.” 
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AVOIDING Saint Raphaél at one end of the massif and Cannes at the other, 
both places now at the height of their summer season, we made our 
headquarters between le Trayas and Miramar, high up among pine-trees, 
with a view that embraced Monte Carlo in the east, Toulon in the west and 
Corsica to the south. To our right, as we looked towards the serpentine 
black scar of the Corniche road, towered the rusty eminence of the Cap 
Roux; to our left rose the majestic Mont de I’Ours; behind us, the coast- 
range was broken by a series of passes, each leading by its own valley to 
the great central basin of 


the Estérels from which a further series of valleys mounted to the northern 
range between Fréjus and la Napoule. 

We had come to walk; and every day for a fortnight Harry paraded us in 
our thinnest and oldest clothes. Sometimes the cars took us to our starting- 
point at the old forester’s houses of Malpey or Trois Termes; sometimes 
they met us at Gratadis or la Duchesse; sometimes we set out and returned 
on foot, after hiring a man with a motor-bicycle to convey our luncheon to 
a point inaccessible by car. To all of us but Harry and the two boys it was 
new country; and after the first day I resolved that I would come back here 
for at least a week in every year so long as I had money for my ticket and 
strength for walking. Though I have been once round the world and more 
than once over most of Europe, I have met nothing to match the haunting 
appeal of these lonely hills and valleys with their pink, grey and green 
rocks, their brown streams and their black-shadowed pine-forests. 

After less than a day Harry had recovered from the ill-humour which 
attacked him for a moment on our way south; and, as we came to know our 
new friends better, I at least grew to like them more. If they were young 
and irresponsible, I found this refreshing after the manner that Fiona 
assumed—the weight of the world pressing on one frail pair of shoulders— 
whenever she talked about “careers for women” and “the economic 
equality of the sexes”. Dick Sumner was having the last untroubled holiday 
of his life before going into a family business; Roland Braithwayte had for 
twelve months been studying languages and was returning to sit for the 
Foreign Office examination. I could not blame them if they made the most 
of their freedom. 
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“So long as you understand they aren’t really half-witted ... ,” said 
Fiona, with a note of apology one day after luncheon when the two boys 
had retired to sun-bathe on the top of a rock high above our heads. “What 
does uncle Harry think of them? That a few years in the army would knock 
the nonsense out of them?” 

“As he’s joining them at this moment,” I said, “he can’t afford to throw 
stones.” 

“No, but I mean seriously. I want Roland to make a good impression.” 

Leaning over the platform of scorching rock on which we had lunched, I 
could see Janet and Peggy—“mess-room orderlies of the day”, as Harry 


called them— lazily rinsing plates and tumblers in an attenuated stream at 
the bottom of the valley. 

“Am I to understand from that ...?,” I began. 

“Roland’s adored her for years,” said Fiona with her usual detached 
indulgence. “If you haven’t seen it, that’s just his diplomacy. He ought to 
have a crashing success if he gets in. I’ve never met any one so diplomatic! 
He hasn’t even proposed ...” 

“That would be good diplomacy,” I observed, “if he didn’t want to be 
accepted. As I must assume he’s not content merely to adore her from a 
distance ...” 

“He’s sensible enough to see that he’ll do more harm than good by 
hurrying things. Peggy’s not ready for him yet. Perhaps she never will be, 
though she’s melted a bit recently.” 

“Does she care for him at all? .” I asked. “I’m rather at sea with this 
‘diplomacy’.” 

Fiona looked up cautiously to make sure that she could not be 
overheard. 

“Until quite lately,’ she answered, “Peggy hadn’t eyes for any one but 
uncle Harry. She wasn’t exactly 


in love with him, though she’d have married him— would still!—if he 
raised a finger. It was partly gratitude, partly admiration, partly 
Schwarmerei. She never thought of any one else until 1t dawned on her that 
uncle Harry didn’t feel about her in that way at all. Even now she can’t 
imagine what he’d do without her.” 

I smoked for some minutes in silence. Harry, in almost identical words, 
had confessed that he would hardly know how to live when Peggy left him. 

“She can’t believe,” I said at last, “that he wants to keep her tied to him 
for ever, filing his letters and combing his cats. He’s too old to marry her 
himself, even if he could decently marry his adopted daughter .. 

“It’s more to the point that he doesn’t want to. Age has nothing to do 
with it.” 

Something in Fiona’s voice—a note of tartness— reduced me once more 
to silence. The cool detachment with which she usually mocked the folly of 
those who fell in love had incontinently disappeared; and I was reminded of 
Harry’s gust of ill-humour a week before. Originally, I knew, Roland 
Braithwayte had been Fiona’s friend. Was she feeling that Peggy had stolen 


him from her? If so, I did not understand why she wanted him to make a 
good impression. If not, why this sudden asperity when I suggested that, as 
Harry was too old to marry Peggy himself, he could not well oppose her 
marrying some one else? 

I reflected rather sadly that Fiona and I were becoming somewhat less 
intelligible to each other with every day that passed. She was becoming 
more complex, I less elastic. In all likelihood Harry would tell the same 
story about Peggy. “At our age ...” I was saying to myself, when I 
remembered that Fiona had exploded on this very question of age. I turned 
to look at her and found that 


she was watching me. As our eyes met, her checks suddenly flamed and I 
turned away again, whispering to myself: “Admiration. Gratitude. 
Schwadrmerei’ Fiona was in love with Harry: the icy, self-contained, 
unsentimental Fiona, so contemptuous of all that she called “soppiness She 
had betrayed herself to me— perhaps she had only become conscious that 
she had anything to betray—in the moment when she sprang to his defence 
against my innocently disparaging hint of age. 

I knocked my pipe out, filled it again, felt for a match. 

“Has Peggy taken you into her confidence?,” I forced myself to ask. “Or 
is all this the result of intuition?” 

“She’s told me a bit and I’ve guessed a bit,” Fiona replied, fanning 
herself with her hat. “I’ve been terribly sorry for her. She must have some 
one to love, she’s given all she had to uncle Harry, but she’s beginning to 
see that, though he’s been marvellously good to her, it’s all absolutely 
mechanical. I think she began to discover that when Roland came on the 
scene.” 

“He was offering her something she’d never met before?,” I suggested. 

“And now, poor child, she’s just bewildered. Uncle Harry’s been a habit 
for so long ...” 

As her voice died away, I pocketed my pouch and stood up. We had 
talked as though I had not seen that flooding blush, as though there had 
been nothing to see; but I could not go on. I too was “just bewildered 
Whether he knew it or not, I now realized that Harry was in love with 
Fiona. He had been in love with her for years. Whenever he asked whether 
the self-centred girls of the present day spared any thought for men, he was 
wondering whether Fiona spared any thought for 


him. And he was four-and-forty, she not quite four-and-twenty. 

The gulf was not insuperable, but I did not want them to bridge it. From 
time to time even now a sinister streak revealed itself in the working of 
Harry’s mind. He was not made for happiness; and I doubted whether he 
would bring happiness to any one else. Fiona was too young and vital to be 
shut up with so much brooding melancholy and self-absorption. Would he 
resist her? Should I have to separate them? And could I? 

“They seem to have finished washing up,” I said. “I’m going down to 
carry the basket.” 

“T shall stay here,” answered Fiona; and I felt she too was saying that 
she must have a few moments to compose herself. 
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AS we returned home, I fell behind with Janet and asked her if she felt that 
the atmosphere had been at all highly charged in the last few days. I believe 
that the happiness of our married life has been founded chiefly on the fact 
that we never skirmish; and my question was hardly framed before she was 
enquiring whether I referred to Peggy and Roland Braithwayte or to Harry 
and Fiona. 

“It’s all part of the same tangle,” I said. “Harry and Fiona only became 
interested in each other when Peggy dropped out.” 

“Are you sure? I don’t know that Harry’s aware of her yet, but the 
business goes back years and years with Fiona. He’s so pathetically alone 
and life always seems to have let him down.” 


“You don’t think he became ‘aware’ of her when he found Dick Sumner 
dancing attendance?” 

“T don’t believe he considers himself in the running.” 

“I’m glad to hear that.” 

“But it doesn’t mean he’s not in love with her. She may shew him he’s 
definitely in the running. Dear me, I wish Harry were ten or fifteen years 
younger!” 

I asked whether there was anything we could do. 


“Not the old-fashioned business of going round the world,” I begged, 
“while she forgets about him.” 

“T should keep her mind on the great ‘career’,” Janet recommended with 
a smile. “We’ve had that thrust down our throats so much that we’re 
justified in thrusting it down hers for a bit. If she can find some work to get 
wrapped up in ... It’s the commonest thing,” she went on, “for girls of that 
age to think they must take an older man under their wing. They’re sexually 
quite inexperienced, so they think nothing of the difference in age. They’re 
full of their own cleverness, so they think they can run anybody’s life. And 
they’re genuinely compassionate when they think people they like arc 
lonely or uncomfortable. If you could get Fiona a job as secretary to some 
cabinet minister that she could mother, she’d have a chance of setting her 
rival enthusiasms in perspective.” 

I noticed that Janet did not talk of “ending this folly” or “bringing the 
girl to her senses”; and I tried to imagine what my feelings would be if 
Harry came to ask for my blessing. Forty-four asking the blessing of forty- 
nine! I liked him, I trusted him, I had come to admire him. When I 
contrasted the callous, pleasure-loving subaltern with the austere social 
worker, I could hardly believe that the one had begotten the other. In Ann 
Chiseldon’s contemptuous phrase, Harry—since 


the war—was “too good to live”; I preferred to say that a man who had 
once thought only of himself now never thought of himself. His money, his 
time and his energy were devoted to others; and he had turned himself into 
a machine—sometimes a rather difficult and inhuman machine—for taking 
in so much fuel and doing so many hours’ work each day for the good of 
humanity, though he would not have used such a phrase. 

If only I could have said that he never thought about himself! I 
wondered what I should answer if a woman more suitable in age than Fiona 
asked me my candid opinion of Harry as a husband. That he had a kink? 
That his gallantry in the war, his public services since, his efficiency as an 
administrator and his magnificent sanity as a counsellor were all built on an 
insecure foundation and that he was at bottom a monomaniac hag-ridden by 
some idea of exclusive damnation? Should I say that the second half of his 
life was a studied “atonement” for the first? And would any one believe 
me? 


The rest of the party had halted to wait for us; and, as I saw Harry— 
scarlet and dripping—with a map in one hand and a stick in the other, 
explaining our position—, I felt that,’ if I said he had a fixed idea, I should 
be called a monomaniac myself. Never had I seen a man in higher spirits or 
better health of mind. 

“Look here, how much more does any one want?,” he called out, as 
Janet and I came up. “This is the Roc l’Eveque. If we go on, through the 
Gorges du Mal Infernet, we shall come to the cars in a couple of miles. 
You ’ve been that way before, but it’s so lovely that you won’t mind doing it 
again. Any one who’s more energetic can follow this valley up to the Col 
des Lentisques and drop straight down on le Trayas. I personally favour the 
l’Ecureuil pass to the left. It’s an enchanting 


valley and brings you out on the forest road between Trois Termes and 
Notre Dame.” 

As we had begun our day with the ascent of Mont Vinaigre, I was not 
surprised that Janet should elect to drive home. The girls were ready for a 
few more miles; and Dick Sumner volunteered to keep my wife company if 
Braithwayte went with the others. By a process of elimination that seemed 
to be premeditated, I was left as a sacrifice to Harry’s untiring energy; and 
from Fiona’s firmness in declining to come with us I assumed that we were 
being left to talk undisturbed. I faced the prospect with something like 
dismay. 

“Well, the sooner we start, the sooner we shall get it over,” I said. 

I was really thinking aloud and referring less to the tramp that lay ahead 
of us than to the confidences which, I felt instinctively, were going to be 
forced on me. Harry accepted the readier explanation and set out across a 
stony torrent-bed at a swinging four miles an hour, only pausing to shout 
final instructions at the disappearing backs of the other parties. 

“I suppose young Braithwayte can be trusted to find his way,” he 
murmured. “It’s pretty well fool-proof.” 

“He says he knows this country,” I answered. 

“My trouble with these youths is that there’s nothing they dont know. 
Politics, finance, war, history, art ... What d’you make of him, Brodie? He 
seems an old friend of the girls, but I’d never heard of him till a few weeks 
ago.” 


Though I had been given little better opportunity of learning 
Braithwayte’s antecedents, I was able to say that his father was minister in 
one of the South American republics and that the boy was himself destined 
for the diplomatic service. I understood from Fiona that he 


had been educated at Winchester and New College. There my knowledge 
stopped short. 

“He’s been talking to me about Peggy. Took me rather by surprise,” 
Harry grunted. 

I felt tempted to say that he was not the only person to be taken by 
surprise that day. 

“Did he come for leave to pay his addresses to her? ,” I asked. “Do 
young men still do that?” 

“He said he wanted me to know how things stood. He hadn’t spoken to 
Peggy and, if I put my foot down, he wouldn’t speak till after his exam., but 
he would go into it with a much better heart if he knew I was on his side. I 
said I must have a little time to think. Obviously he’s a gentleman. He can’t 
be fortune-hunting if there’s enough money to send him into the diplomatic 
...” He broke off with a rather rueful laugh; “Hang it all, Brodie, you and 
Fiona haven’t played the game! It was arranged that you should study the 
technique of interviewing young men and let me learn from your 
experience!” 

“But, if the young men don’t come to me, I’ve no one to practise on. 
What part is Peggy playing in all this?” 

Though I hardly expected an answer, I put the question in the hope of 
securing a few moments in which to satisfy myself what part Harry was 
playing, if indeed he was playing a part at all. 

“T can’t tell you what she thinks about it all,” he answered slowly. “She 
likes the boy, quite clearly, but I feel that, even if she hasn’t said it in 
words, she’s given him to understand that he must speak to me first. That’s 
my difficulty with her; she’s too tractable. If I said she was never to see him 
again, she’d obey with a murmur. She’d obey if I told her to marry him.” 


“And if you told her to please herself?,” I asked. “She’s not a child and 
she’s certainly not a fool.” 
“T suppose that’s what I’d better do,” said Harry after a long silence. 
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I WAS not present to hear my advice being followed. I do not even know 
when Harry acted upon it. For a day or two, unless I was misled by 
imagination, Peggy seemed a little preoccupied and more than a little 
wretched. During the same time young Braithwayte behaved with a tact 
that augured well for his success in the diplomatic examination. And at the 
end of dinner on the last night of our holiday Harry called for champagne 
and announced that he had a toast to propose. 

“You can perhaps guess what it is, but nothing must be said till Roland’s 
written to his people,” he warned us. “I’m not going to make a speech. I 
just want to remind Peggy that on the night she was presented she told me 
it was the happiest day of her life. Let me say that this is the happiest of 
mine.” 

“And may you have the happiness you deserve,” I felt obliged to add. 
“All of you!” 

We were restrained by the presence of the other diners from giving full 
expression to our feelings; and, as we rose from the table, Harry announced 
that he was going to put on flannels and take a final walk by moonlight. I 
asked if he would like company; and, as he promptly warned me that he 
was going to climb the Pic d’Auréle and that I should find it rough going, I 
said that I would confine myself to a stroll round the terrace-road by the 
Notre Dame pass. Fiona invited herself to come with me; and we left the 
others to make their own plans. 


“Ten o’clock to-morrow, booted and spurred, if I don’t see you before,” 
said Harry, as he went to change. 

Our rooms communicated; and, as I dug down to the walking clothes 
that I had packed earlier in the day, he came in to say that it was only kind 
to give Peggy and Roland a chance to slip away by themselves. 

“Well, are you pleased?,” I asked. “Personally, I like young 
Braithwayte.” 

“T too,” Harry answered, “though I’m always too much keyed up out 
here to put much trust in my own judgement. A tideless sea, you know, and 
this dry, thin air ... I’m conscious of a certain unreality.” 


As he paused to look out at a sky of spangled velvet, I enquired whether 
he did not think there was vastly more unreality in a country of mists and 
clouds. Most of the world’s fairy-stories, I asserted, came from the northern 
latitudes. 

“When you were studying folk-lore ...” 

“The ‘Celtic twilight’?” He turned from the window, passing a slow 
hand over his waving and now almost white hair. “That’s a long time ago, 
Brodie! Perhaps ‘unreality’ is the wrong word. I always maintained that 
different people had different psychic experiences. Different perceptions 
and powers. Physical atmosphere may have something to do with it. And 
yet I can’t believe that, if there’s a curse on your family, for instance, you 
can escape it by moving from the north of Scotland to the south of Spain!” 

“I’m afraid I can’t believe in curses on families,” I said. 

A long silence followed while Harry threw off his evening clothes and 
got into a flannel shirt and trousers. 

“T don’t think J believe in all that as I once did,” he 


muttered. “To-night ... Is the spell broken? I’m chary of boasting even 
now, but I don’t seem to have had any disastrous effect on Peggy. And I 
don’t think ve been wholly wanting in affection for her. In fact, when I try 
to look ahead ... My God, Brodie, I told you a hundred years ago that I 
should never keep another dog; but I didn’t think when I adopted that 
funny, pathetic little creature ...” 

The door slammed; and I heard Harry’s nailed boots striding down the 
passage. Following at my leisure, I told Fiona that we should quite certainly 
not see him again to-night and that in all likelihood he would send me a 
note to say he was coming back by train. 

“Of course he’s heart-broken. Any one can see that,” she answered. “At 
least he thinks he is.” 

“Doesn’t it amount to the same thing?” 

“At the moment. When they both see, though, that she isn t the apple of 
his eye ... Peggy’s beginning to see it already. That’s why she’s been so 
miserable the last few days. When he sees it too ... Not that he won’t miss 
her. It’s a pity he never married again. I suppose his first wife ... What was 
she really like, daddy? I hardly remember her.” 

As best I could, I dealt fairly by Ann as a woman who —in Harry’s own 
phrase—wanted only a home from any man that wanted only a woman to 


share it with him. Neither, I said, had been given a fair chance; and Harry 
would in all likelihood have failed equally with any other woman. As Fiona 
had only heard vaguely of “the accident’, I told her a little about the death 
of Betty Redbridge and her brother, adding that it was only some time after 
this that I had come to know Harry at all well. 

I dealt fairly, as best I could, by Harry, though I knew 


that Fiona would not be attracted or repelled by anything I said. 

“He must always have been cursed with rather a gloomy imagination,” I 
continued, “‘and, to my thinking, this smash-up gave his mind a twist from 
which it only recovered slowly, if indeed it has recovered yet. He became 
convinced that anything he touched must necessarily come to grief. If you 
embark on married life in that mood, with a woman who really means very 
little to you, I think you’re asking for trouble.” 

“And, Heaven knows, Harry’s had it,” Fiona replied between her teeth. 

I noticed that the customary “uncle” had been dropped. 

“But not more than many other men and women, if we knew their 
histories.” 

Though I could not hope that Fiona would hand on what I had never yet 
dared tell Harry myself, I found an unexpected relief in demolishing one or 
two of his more persistent obsessions. These “accursed” houses which 
never passed from father to son! I invited the girl to review the last five 
hundred years with a statistical eye and to tell me what proportion of 
Plantagenet families had survived at all and how many sons were likely to 
succeed their fathers in an era of warfare, forfeiture and recurrent plague. 

“T don’t think it ever occurs to Harry,” I went on, “to say ‘Am I the only 
person who’ been afflicted in this way?’. If he did ... But, the longer I 
know him, the less I understand him!” 

I paused at the sound of a light and vaguely scornful laugh. 

“And I should have thought he was so easy to understand!,” Fiona 
murmured. 


“He may tell you more than he tells me,” I said. 

She shook her head and stood looking down on the Mediterranean, 
which lay like a sheet of unruffled silver below us. To our left the huge 
half-circle of Cannes Bay was winking with tiny lights; ahead of us were 


the grey-black Lerin islands; and somewhere to our right, alone and 
brooding, a melancholy figure was climbing into self-sought isolation. 

“He tells me nothing! It’s not necessary. And he’d think it unfit for me to 
hear. Young girls should only see the happy, beautiful side of life! And 
there’s not been much happiness or beauty in Harry’s. Shall we go back, 
daddy? It can’t be much fun for him all alone up there and it would seem 
unfriendly if he came back and found no one.” 

We retraced our steps, talking of the next day’s drive. We had to talk of 
something; and I knew that Fiona was not going to tell me anything more 
of Harry or herself. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


GOOD INTENTIONS 
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N the night, four years earlier, when we waited for Janet to bring the 
6) two girls back from their court, Harry Chiseldon spoke of himself 
with grim detachment as a man who did not run away from things. What, 
he implied, was the use? There was a destiny for every man to fulfil. 

I felt tempted at the’ time to suggest that he was begging the question 
and that, if he ran away occasionally, he might find that “destiny” was a 
thing that could be outdistanced. He would only have told me, however, 
that I in my turn was begging the question by this reading of “destiny”; and 
I left him to discover for himself that, if a “spell” could be broken, it was 
worth his while to consider whether there had ever been a spell to break. 

Meanwhile, his attitude was very similar, I felt, to the one that he must 
have adopted when Ralph Gateacre described him as “backing himself 
against the Boche”: whether he was hit or not, he must stand without 
flinching, must even draw the attention of a possibly unobservant fate to his 
own exposed head. He falsified my predictions by motoring back with us to 
Calais. He set himself to make friends with the young man who was taking 
Peggy from him. He plotted and contrived, with his customary passion for 
detail, as though he feared 


to be let off anything. I felt that, if he had in fact been wounded in the war, 
he would have tried in the same way to sharpen his own saw and to choose 
his own artificial limb. Certainly he would have refused an anesthetic. 

“Roland’s talking about pulling strings to get himself into the Foreign 
Office,” he told me one day. “That’s all nonsense! He wants the diplomatic, 
his father wants it. Kindly meant, of course, but the idea is obviously to 
leave Peggy near me. Good God, if I can’t look after myself at my time of 
life ... Besides, he hasn’t passed in yet.” 

He would not spare himself in the preparations for the wedding. Janet 
was harried with questions about the trousseau, I was required to advise on 
the settlement; but in everything else he ordered and arranged, addressing 
the invitations with his own hand, hiring an hotel for the reception and 


borrowing a house for the honeymoon. It was certainly the least, he told 
me, and perhaps the last that he could do for Peggy. If at the end he 
succeeded in making her happy, he would not have lived entirely in vain; 
but he would find the future even harder to support if he had to reproach 
himself with leaving undone anything that he ought to have done. 

And then, on the day itself, as Peggy was changing into her going-away 
dress: 

“Well, thank God that’s over! Mrs. Roland Braithwayte. I would never 
have undertaken the responsibility if I’d known how great I should find it, 
Brodie. Like carrying a piece of Venetian glass through a cup-tie crowd. If 
anything happens to her now, it’s Roland’s look-out.” 

“But why on earth should anything happen to her?,” I asked. 


“There’s no reason at all. You must admit, though, that if there’s been a 
sufficiently long series of coincidences ... You observe / call them 
coincidences now!” 
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AND what, I debated with myself, must we expect from this tardy 
conversion to common sense? On Harry’s own admission, I had never 
known him when he did not believe himself to be under a shadow. At forty- 
five he was apparently waking from a nightmare that had begun when he 
was little more than twenty. 

My first thought was for Fiona. We had returned to England in the 
second half of August; the wedding was in November; and the time 
between had been fully employed by her in helping Peggy to choose 
clothes and in having her own bridesmaid’s dress fitted. So far as I knew, 
she only saw Harry at our almost weekly exchange of dinners; and neither 
by word nor sign did she give me cause to remember the two occasions on 
which I had seen her transfigured by his name. There were times when I 
recalled a phrase about the unsettling influence of the thin, dry air that blew 
down from the Estérels. Harry himself confessed that it affected his nerves. 
Should I be right in thinking that Fiona had been suffering from an attack 
of unaccustomed emotionalism? Peggy and Roland had made _ the 
atmosphere electric; Harry, perhaps, made it tragic. The first question that 


we all put to one another was: “What on earth will he do with himself when 
he’s left alone?” Had Fiona exalted the affection which he won from her in 
childhood into a feeling that she alone understood and cared for him? 

And Harry? These few weeks had been fuller for him 


even than for her; but, when he could shake off the obsession of Peggy’s 
wedding, he reverted to the tone and manner in which he had discussed 
careers for women while the girls were still at Oxford. A second class, 
prima facie, was not good enough introduction for a purely academic life; 
but, as every one said that Fiona ought to have got a first, there must surely 
be some way for her to shew her true form. Peggy had recommended 
something called a “thesis” which would bury the unfortunate second under 
some such imposing degree as a “B.Litt.” Or was it a “D.Phil.”? These 
things were Greek to a man who had gone from Eton to Sandhurst and from 
Sandhurst into the Royal Rifle Corps, but he had tried to master the subject 
for Peggy’s sake. Was Fiona really set on the academic life? 

“I’m chiefly set on justifying my existence,” the girl answered in words 
that we had both heard a hundred times. “While I hoped for a first, a job in 
Oxford seemed the obvious thing, but I don’t feel a sufficient urge to go 
about collecting consolation-prize degrees. If I can get a really useful post, 
preferably paid...” 

As—a hundred times!—in old days, the conversation turned into a 
debate on women’s work. Should a girl who did not need a salary take one 
to the prejudice of a girl who did? On the other hand, would women or men 
in any field be paid a fair wage so long as they competed with those who 
gave their services free? I, as usual, protested against any too narrow 
preoccupation with the wage-earner, asserting that the whole community 
benefited by the work of its unpaid servants. Harry attempted a 
compromise by suggesting that no one should be out of pocket for his 
service to health, charity or government. 


“I’m for paying a prime minister’s expenses,” he explained. “But neither 
I nor any one else can assess in pounds sterling what a man in that position 
is worth.” 

When we talked in this vein at a small and subdued party on the night of 
Peggy’s wedding, it was all very similar to countless debates in the years 


when Fiona was discovering sociology, seeing through religion and 
exposing the more obvious flaws in current ethics. We were all very 
similar, I should have said, to the four people who had advanced four well- 
worn lines of argument whenever this subject was discussed. And we 
reached a similar conclusion when I asserted that women must attain a 
physiological equality with men before they could hope for economic 
equality. Janet, as usual, came down on my side; and, as usual, Fiona 
complained laughingly that three to one was not fair. 

“So long as I had Peggy to support me,” she added, “it was different.” 
Feeling perhaps that such an allusion at such a time was unfortunate, she 
went on quickly to say: “And none of this gets me any nearer finding a 
job!” 

“ll find one for you,” Harry promised, “if you’ll be content with your 
out-of-pocket expenses. No more for you than for a prime minister will I 
undertake to say what certain work is ‘worth’. As a matter of fact,” he 
continued with a smile, “you and the prime minister would be not only in 
the same boat, but chained to the same oar. I don’t know how much you 
care about politics or how much you’re in sympathy with the labour party; 
but my friend Haseltine, the new Minister of Fine Arts, asked me the other 
day if I could recommend him a secretary. You’d have to learn shorthand, I 
suppose, and typing ...” 


For the rest of the evening we discussed “careers”, as we had discussed 
them innumerable times before the disquieting day when Fiona 
inadvertently revealed to me that she imagined herself to be in love with 
Harry Chiseldon. 

Yes, on mature consideration, these are the terms that most fairly 
describe my own feelings on the night when I raised my first glass of 
champagne to “Mrs. Roland Braithwayte” and then sat back wondering 
rather unhappily what consequences this day’s wedding might bring in its 
train. Harry was free of his responsibilities to Peggy, free of his obsession; 
in all probability, he was also unsettled and, for once, a little sorry for 
himself. The furrows in his cheeks were deeper, his eyes more sombre; and, 
as he sat on heedless of the chiming quarters, I felt he was saying that he no 
longer needed to consult his watch nor to explain apologetically that “the 
child’, who always sat up for him, would be feeling nervous if he stayed 
longer. 


I could understand his shrinking from a once-more empty house. No 
doubt, as he stood beside Peggy in Saint Margaret’s that afternoon, he had 
been thinking of himself and Ann, still more of himself and Betty 
Redbridge. At the reception he must have heard the customary arch 
prophecies to the bridesmaids, Fiona included, that it would be “their turn 
next’. And yet, if I had asked him whether he ever contemplated marrying 
again, I am convinced he would have said: “Good heavens, I’m a white- 
haired old man! Its my job to give people away now”. He might have 
added that he was not even in love and that, if any girl fancied she was in 
love with him, it was highly flattering, but even more highly ridiculous. 

Fiona herself had talked of Schwarmerei in discussing 


Peggy’s unrequited adoration. Janet, less summarily, spoke of the blended 
compassion and conceit which made so many girls think that they were 
marked out to take an older man under their protection. I, seeing that the 
prospect of interesting work for a cabinet minister had driven every other 
idea from Fiona’s head, murmured to myself that her momentary 
infatuation had been the fruit of an excited imagination. 

“You’re in earnest?,” she kept repeating. “It doesn’t matter that I’ve had 
no experience? Should I live in the house, d’you suppose?” 

It was difficult to believe that Fiona had once told me how easy Harry 
was to understand, with the implied condition that one must first wish to 
understand him and that, if one cared for him, that was all one would wish. 
The “world’s worker”, enquiring about Mr. Haseltine and speculating how 
long the new labour government would remain in office, noting addresses 
of secretarial colleges and asking whether a girl of proved efficiency could 
hope to be handed on by one man to another on a change of ministry, had 
forgotten everything but the paramount need, as she would have expressed 
it, to “justify” her “existence In her latest scheme Harry was no more than a 
useful work of reference. So, to a greater or lesser degree, was every one 
till the night some weeks later when Janet gently took her to task for 
monopolizing the conversation at every dinner-party with praise of one 
shorthand system and denunciation of another. 

“There are other interests in life,” she hinted. “The slump in America, 
this man Hatry ...” 

“Not for me at this moment,” Fiona laughed. “All the same, I’m sorry if 
I’m a bore.” 
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AND yet, if Fiona was a little inflated with her own importance as a grown 
woman, a graduate of Oxford university and a bread-winner, not to mention 
a power behind thrones, I would not have had it otherwise. Even without 
the danger of her fancying that she had a mission to remould Harry’s life, I 
was anticipating an uneasy time while she planned her “career”; and I was 
thankful to Archer Haseltine, an old friend and older patient, when he 
promised to give the girl a trial. 

To be sure, she flung herself into the new work with a lack of 
moderation which I had now come to associate with girls of her generation, 
arriving at her office before the cleaners had removed their mops and pails, 
remaining at the House when the Minister was in bed and pursuing him to 
the country at week-ends when he asked only to be left in peace for three 
days’ golf. Her looks, her health and her temper suffered; but at least she 
discovered that the British Empire, or such parts of it as were governed 
from the Ministry of Fine Arts, was a whole-time job. 

The preliminaries had been arranged at a dinner in Taviton Place on the 
night before Harry sailed for New York. Though I did not know it before, a 
good deal of his money was invested in America; and the great slump of 
1929 had shaken him severely. As I might have expected, he was utterly 
indifferent to its effects on himself; and I can think of no man in his 
position who spent less on personal indulgences. Peggy’s settlement, too, 
was unaffected; but he expressed anxiety for the endowment of his 
convalescent home and confessed that he would be really unhappy if he 
could not offer his 


friends a bird and a bottle of wine when, as now, they honoured him with 
their company. 

“But I don’t think the position is as bad as some people make out,” he 
added. “My securities were all bought before the boom, so they’Il have to 
fall the deuce of a way if I’m to lose money. Besides, my luck has taken a 
turn for the better. I don’t want to boast...” 

“Why shouldn’t you?,” I asked. “If you’re not superstitious 
Personally I should like to certify all the people who touch wood and 


squeal ‘unberufen’.” 

“It may be more accurate to say that I’ve changed my opinion about 
luck. After all, who are we to judge? It was no ordinary good fortune to 
come through four years of war without a scratch. If we may assume that 
my work has a certain value, I’m lucky to have the taste and the aptitude 
and the means to do it. Also the freedom. If I’d had all sorts of domestic ties 
... But enough of this!,” he broke off with a laugh. “There’s no more 
depressing companion than the optimist who says that everything has 
always happened for the best.” 

I asked how long Harry expected to be abroad; and he told me that he 
had booked his passage home by a boat that would reach Southampton in 
the third week of December. I had therefore less than no excuse for not 
remembering that he would be back for Christmas; and my conscience 
pricked me implacably when I received a present and discovered that I was 
too late to make any return. More and worse, I had broken the habit of 
years by not inviting him to Hindhead. 

Without departing unduly far from the truth, I wrote to say that Janet and 
I had reverted to our early, Scottish practice of postponing our mild 
debauchery at this season till the new year, when we hoped that he would 
join us. 


“We have kept Christmas in the English fashion for so long” I added, 
“that its high time you bowed the knee to our northern customs. We 
thought this would be a good year to make the change, as Peggy is no 
longer here. At present we are by ourselves; but Fiona is returning shortly 
from the Haseltines, where she has been keeping her chief's nose to the 
grindstone ...”’ 

It was the best I could do, but the inadequacy of my excuse was exposed 
in its full pitifulness when Fiona drove down a day or two later, demanding 
to know all about my new-year party. 

“It’s hardly a party,” I said, “but we didn’t want Harry to feel he was 
being neglected ...” 

“You’ve scared him out of his wits with all this talk of ‘northern 
customs’. He says that if it means whiskey and haggis and more whiskey 
and Robbie Burns and more whiskey still ...” 

“You’ve seen him, then?,” I interrupted, rather superfluously. 


“T spent Christmas Day with him. It seemed a cheerless prospect: to be 
all alone ...” 

Still uneasily conscious that I had failed in friendship, I said that, if only 
Fiona had reminded me that Harry was going to be in England, I would 
have sent him his usual invitation. 

“T wasn’t sure that was what he wanted,” she answered with a frown. “If 
we'd all been here except Peggy ... It rather rubs it in, don’t you think?” 

“T’ve no idea how much he’s missing her,” I answered. “After all, I’ve 
only seen him about twice since the wedding.” 

“I’ve no idea, either,” said Fiona. “He hadn’t time to miss any one when 
he was in America. And I took good care he shouldn’t miss her while J was 
there. We 


did all the things that the most up-to-date and hard-bitten Dickensian could 
have devised, daddy!,” she exclaimed with dancing eyes. “Carols at Saint 
Paul’s. Furious present-buying for the servants and ourselves. A Christmas- 
tree, bought just as Covent Garden was closing. Snap-dragon after dinner 
... That was all on Christmas Eve. Next day we gorged ourselves with 
turkey and plum-pudding at home, walked it off in Richmond Park, gorged 
ourselves a second time at the Carlton, danced until we could at least make 
our hooks and eyes meet again and so to bed. At least I went to bed. I 
suspect Harry of spending the night in a Turkish bath. You can understand 
that ‘a nicht wi’ Burrns’ would sound rather unappetizing after a day like 
that.” 

I said that I could indeed. I did not understand, however, why Fiona had 
spent Christmas in this way without mentioning her plans to any one 
beforehand. She could not be sure that Harry—the “uncle” had apparently 
disappeared for ever—was back in England unless they had met or 
corresponded; and I had made myself look needlessly foolish by stating— 
in all good faith—that she was staying with the Haseltines when in fact she 
was with him. 

It was hardly worth while to remind her that members of the same 
family should try, as far as possible, to tell the same lie. From the day when 
her coming-of-age was celebrated with a vast cake surmounted by a 
symbolical latch-key, I had done my best to respect Fiona’s illusion of 
“freedom”; and her desire for an audience had caused me to hear twenty 
times more of her private activities than she would have told me if I had 


betrayed the least curiosity. This last clandestine meeting, indeed, was 
rather different from the rest. Harry’s friendship was a common possession. 
I never asked him 


to the house without telling her; and I was still nettled to think that I had 
been allowed to forget him when a word from her would have jogged my 
memory. 

I could only think that she had acted on an impulse and was afraid of 
seeming sentimental—the one sin for which there was no forgiveness!—if 
she had to explain to us that she could not bear the thought of Harry’s 
spending Christmas Day at a club. 

“It was good of you to think of him,” I said. “I blame myself more than I 
can say...” 

“It was really his idea,” Fiona broke in. “He asked me in one of his 
letters whether we were having our usual party. If not ... I said I'd heard 
nothing about it and was game for anything if my chief didn’t want me. I 
wasn’t absolutely certain till Christmas Eve. Hence the skurry over the 
arrangements.” 

And that, I said to myself, is all I am going to be told. I had no reason to 
think there was anything more to tell. Assuredly I had no justification for 
questioning Fiona about any letters that Harry may have seen fit to write 
from New York. And in these early months of her “emancipation” a hint of 
interference would have been enough to drive her from home. This I did 
not want: if for no other reason, because she was at present utterly 
incapable of taking care of herself and needed all the attention and comforts 
that Janet could lavish on her during the week-end to make her fit for the 
next week’s work. 

And there was no need for any one to interfere. Though somewhat 
startled, I was not yet in the least uneasy. I still believed that, if I asked 
whether Harry ever contemplated marrying again, he would reply that he 
was an old man with one foot in the grave; I did not, however, believe so 
strongly as before that Fiona 


was wholly preoccupied with her work for Archer Haseltine. She might be, 
she might not; but I knew little of what she did and even less of what she 
thought or felt. 


“Meanwhile, did Harry say if he was coming here for the new year?,” I 
enquired. 

“T believe he’s writing,” Fiona replied with a yawn. “Well, I think I shall 
go to bed. I’ve not yet recovered from our debauch.” 
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THE letter, when it reached me after the usual bank-holiday dislocation, 
was brief and straightforward. 

“I should love to come, but I hope you wont have an immense party. I 
havent seen you and Janet for an age and I should like to have you to 
myself.” 

No cause for alarm in this, I said; and then, with a feeling that I must 
clear my own mind and refrain from using words that I had not justified, I 
went on to consider whether I should in fact have any reason to be 
disturbed if I were told that Harry wanted to talk about Fiona, that he had 
been thinking seriously while he was abroad, that no one could accuse him 
of acting in a hurry... . No one, I felt, could well accuse Janet or me of 
deciding in a hurry. Since our return from the south of France we had left 
Fiona to choose between a fancied mission to look after Harry and a more 
dazzling dream of taking the country, the government and the labour party 
under her protection. Until a day or two earlier politics seemed to have 
prevailed over romance; now, I fancied, they were meeting on equal terms. 

What, then, if Harry said after dinner the first night: “7 told you I wanted 
to have you to myself. Its about Fiona”? Had I any grounds for “alarm”? 
There was the twenty 


years’ difference between them which would make him really an old man 
when she was only middle-aged; but by the time he was seventy, she fifty, 
their children would be grown up and I had the best reasons for knowing 
that Harry was sound in wind and limb. Could I say as much of his mind? 
So far as I could judge, he was now completely normal; and, if I could not 
forget the fixed idea that had preyed on him for half his life, I must not 
forget also the otherwise rational men and women of my acquaintance who 
were made miserable by sitting down thirteen at table. Had he been any 
worse? 


“It comes to this,” I argued with myself. “Will you reject as an 
unsuitable son-in-law every idiot who throws salt over his left shoulder or 
calls a black cat ‘lucky’?” 

It was faintly disquieting, I thought, that Harry should have hugged his 
absurd superstitions so earnestly and so long. A healthy young man in the 
early twenties had no business to take his black magic seriously. On the 
other hand, I knew little of His upbringing, nothing of his antecedents; and 
my work ever since the end of the war had disposed me more and more to 
look for the origin of a neurosis in some infantile or even pre-natal 
experience. An ignorant nurse might have crammed his young head with 
nonsense as foolish as herself; an injudicious mother might have pandered 
without thinking to the almost universal craving, among children,. for the 
mysterious and eerie. 

I had to remember, too, the shock which a very young man would 
receive when a girl whom he had known from childhood suddenly made 
away with herself. It was probably his first encounter with suicide; and, 
however often he told himself that she was out of her-mind, he could not 
forget the fury with which she had turned on him. And no one would ever 
know how 


much he had been to blame. The ghost of poor Gracie Lorremer had at last 
been laid; but, if I was to do Harry justice, I must try to put myself in his 
place at his age, perhaps with his knowledge that he had not discouraged 
the girl’s infatuation until it became a nuisance to him. With her “curse” 
still ringing in my ears, should I have said “coincidence, pure coincidence”’ 
if Janet had been killed in a motor accident and Fiona had died of a childish 
ailment? 

Whatever part Harry had played in the West Durning Park tragedy, now 
almost a quarter of a century old, he could not—at the very worst—have 
been guilty of greater deceit or treachery than many another young man. If 
the consequences were graver, so had been his punishment; and, unless I 
believed that there were sins for which there was no atonement, I must feel 
that he had purged himself in the last ten years. Why, then, were my 
instincts opposed to the idea of this marriage, if that indeed were that Harry 
hoped to discuss with me? if I believed that it would make Fiona unhappy, I 
must have some basis for my belief. 


I had to admit that jealousy played some part: the parental jealousy that 
scarcely any parent admits. It would have been hard enough to see my only 
child transferring to a boy like Dick Sumner the affection and, still more, 
the dependence which she had hitherto reserved for me, but it was doubly 
hard when she turned from me to a man whom I always regarded as of my 
own age. I suppose I had resented for some years the fact that Fiona was 
growing up; but, when I had thrown off the ill-humour which I 
unquestionably felt as she described her Christmas in London, I was still 
oppressed with misgivings which had nothing to do with jealousy. 


“Do you read anything into Harry’s letter?,” I asked Janet. ““The phrase 
about wanting to have us to himself?” 

“T expect Fiona told you about their jaunt together,” she answered. “I 
can’t really say till P’ve seen him.” 

“And what will your feelings be if he tackles us about her?” 

We were sitting over the fire in my study, waiting for Fiona who had 
volunteered to fetch Harry from the station. They were overdue; and I felt it 
was characteristic of my own mental indecision that I had not broached the 
subject till it was too late for us to do it justice. 

“We can’t stop her,” said Janet, “assuming there’s anything to stop.” 

“And assuming we want to. Do we? When you’ve said that Harry is just 
old enough to be her father ...” 

“It’s better to marry an old man that you love than a boy that you don’t. 
The question really is whether Harry loves her. Whether he loves any one. 
Whether he’s capable of loving. He certainly was once, with that poor little 
Betty, but he’s been through so much since.” 

“And before.” 

“T suppose so, though I don’t know anything about that. I always thought 
of him as a lonely man who had come out of his shell for a single moment. 
Self-centred. Self-sufficient. I don’t mean that he isn’t extraordinarily kind 
and generous. He’s a saint. Utterly unselfish. If his affairs in America have 
come to grief, he’ll starve before any one else is allowed to go short. 
Perhaps I ought to say ‘selfless’. There’s something strangely impersonal 
about all his good works. He slaves at them, but does he care? Did he care 
for Peggy, even when he seemed to be giving himself up, body and soul, to 


her? I sometimes think of him as a man without a heart, very conscious that 
he ought to have one, trying to make duty take the place of love ... If he 
cared more for himself ... I don’t know.” 

I ventured the opinion that Harry had for so many years determined not 
to care for any one or anything— “not to let any one hurt him again’, I 
said, “would be his phrase”—that perhaps his feelings were atrophied. 

“Then the problem solves itself,” Janet answered. “He won’t want to 
marry Fiona or anybody else. I shall know much better when I’ve seen 
them together. When I’m not quite sure of a man,” she continued with a 
smile, “I always want to say: ‘Do you care enough for this girl to give her 
up if I can shew that’s the best thing for her?’ If he says ‘Yes!’, I should 
think him very noble and a poor lover. Out of the house with him! And on 
to the films! If he says, ‘No’, I should see that he was at least in earnest. It 
might be a selfish love ...” 

“Put that question to Harry,” I suggested. “Point out that he’s nearly 
twice Fiona’s age. He’ll give her up. I wish I could feel that proved 
anything! I think Harry has an infinite power of renunciation, but I’m not 
so sure that he has any capacity for affection. Perhaps I too shall know 
better when I’ve seen him. Like you, I never satisfied myself that he had 
any personal feeling for Peggy. He played his part superbly ...” 

Janet held up a warning finger as a car hooted by the front door. A 
moment later Harry was announced; and Fiona came in as soon as she had 
put the car away. If there was anything to be inferred from their manner 
when they were together, my perceptions were not fine enough to detect it. 
We talked of the economic position in America and of the political position 
in Europe. Harry explained that he was still somewhat richer than 


before the recent boom, but that he would have made a respectable fortune 
if he had sold before the slump. 

“You can still carry on your club and your convalescent home?,” I 
asked. 

“If I want to. Quentin Court is becoming rather a problem,” he confided, 
frowning. “When I started it ten years ago, every corner was filled. Now so 
many of these poor devils have died that I think seriously of transferring 
the survivors to a smaller house. If the Office of Works would take the 
place off my hands ... It is supposed to be unique of its kind.” 

“You never thought of living there yourself?,” I asked. 


“It’s much too big for a single man. Sister house to Montacute, you 
know. Besides, it’s too far from London if I’m to keep on my work for the 
club. Sometimes I think it would be a good thing to introduce some new 
blood there. Ten years at the same job takes the freshness off your mind.” 

“What would you do if you gave it up?,” Fiona enquired. 

“Ah, there you have me!,” Harry answered. “I might travel for a few 
years. This visit to America has brought home to me how very little of the 
world I know.” 
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AS he went up to dress, I decided that I had been worrying myself 
unnecessarily; there was no suggestion in Harry’s speech or manner that he 
was in any way “aware”, as Janet might have said, of Fiona. As we talked 
at dinner, I could see no sign that Fiona was “aware” of him. We exchanged 
news of Peggy and Roland, now established in Madrid; we canvassed, at 


length and inevitably, the success or failure of prohibition in America. 
Harry enquired how Fiona was getting on with Archer Haseltine; and, as I 
began to mix the punch for drinking in the new year, we speculated whether 
1930 would be more eventful than 1929. 

“T don’t know how much more you want,” said Harry. “You’ve had a 
general election, a financial crash and a wedding ...” 

“Thanks, J don’t want any more excitements,” I answered. “If I’m 
allowed to grow old gracefully ...” 

I checked as Fiona’s bare shoulders wriggled impatiently. 

“All very well for you!,” she exclaimed. “You’ve had everything 
anybody could want. A devoted wife, an adoring or adorable daughter 
(either or both), success, money, honours. I should find it horribly flat if 
1930 was going to be like any other year.” 

“What do you expect or hope of it?,” I asked, as I began to pour out the 
punch. “An M.B.E.? We’ll include it in the toast.” 

“T expect every year to bring its own thrills. Mr. Haseltine wants me to 
stand for Parliament. I’m mad to fly. Oh, there are scores of things! Thank 
Heaven for it! If there weren’t, one would simply stagnate.” 


This familiar phrase inspired me to exchange glances with Janet. Were 
we both reflecting that, unless girls of Fiona’s generation allowed 
themselves to “stagnate” occasionally, they were in danger of being worn 
out before they reached even their mothers’ present age? In five-and-twenty 
years of practice I had seen what is loosely called “the prime of life” being 
extended, by temperance, fresh air and hard exercise, till men and women 
of sixty were accounted still young. At the same time I had seen boys and 
girls of twenty putting 


a strain on their constitutions that augured ill for their old age. The craving 
for speed begot a craving for stimulants; and the craze for thinness had 
already impaired the powers of resistance and recovery in a young woman 
like Fiona, who alternated between feverish energy and complete 
prostration. 

“If you had three wishes?,” asked Harry. 

Fiona stood silent, with her glass raised, as I threw open the door and 
waited for the clock to strike. Though she had remained in bed until it was 
time to fetch Harry from the station, her grey eyes were ringed with 
shadows; and she was either a good deal thinner than her mother had been 
at four-and-twenty or else she exhibited a good deal more of fleshless arms 
and back. I decided that Janet must appeal to her vanity and warn her that 
she was losing her looks. 

“If I had three wishes ... ,” she answered at last. “Health would be one. 
Happiness, of course ...” 

“You'll miss both,” her mother predicted, “if you begin the year with 
pneumonia. Put something over your chest, dear child, or come away from 
that door.” 

“Health and happiness,” Fiona repeated without seeming to hear. “Not 
only for myself, either. I think I shall keep the third wish in reserve. J know 
what I want, but it’s not easy to put into words ... There go the bells! To 
1930! The new year!” 

We all stood up, repeating “the new year’, then emptied out glasses and 
joined hands for Auld Lang Syne. 

“Health and happiness!,” I called out at the end. 

“And the third wish, whatever it is,” added Janet. 

“If you have those two ...,” said Harry. 


“There’s still ‘understanding...,” Fiona replied. “Your beloved cats are 
healthy and happy, my dear, but we 


humans need something more than that. I want understanding. And I don’t 
want that for myself alone. If only every one ... And now what does 
anybody else want? Daddy? Mummy? Harry?” 

Filling our glasses again, she stood waiting for an answer. 

“I’m afraid I take each day as it comes,” Harry confessed prosaically. 
“There’s always so much to do. If one has the strength to do it ... And at 
my age one lives less and less in the future ...” 

“At your age!,” Fiona mocked him. 

For answer Harry smiled and touched his hair, which was now more 
white than silver. 

“My child, I helped to line the route for Queen Victoria’s funeral! Years 
before you appeared on this planet. I only missed the South African war by 
inches.” 

“T daresay, but that has nothing to do with age,” she retorted. “It all 
depends on when you begin to live. Some people don’t develop till they 
leave school and think for themselves. Others can’t start till they marry. 
Others again have to wait till their children grow up or they retire from 
business. If you only begin to live when you’re thirty or forty or fifty ...” 

I felt that, before Fiona talked of “growing up” or “beginning to live,” 
she might profitably consider whether terms like “ends” and “beginnings” 
could properly be applied to that which was itself never constant. What was 
the “I” that she had in mind when she thought of herself as “beginning to 
live”? Was the Fiona Cameron who came down from Oxford the same that 
had gone up four years earlier? She had not even the same hair or finger- 
nails. Was Archer Haseltine’s secretary the same person as the late head-girl 
of Abergavenny House? An “ego” that was changing 


all the time could not strictly be said even to have been born or to have 
died. With the cells perpetually renewing themselves, the sole unchanging 
thread of identity was the name; but only long habit could persuade us that 
the people whose death was reported in that day’s Times were “the same” 
as those who had been born sixty or seventy years ago. 


It was hardly the moment, though, for metaphysics; and Harry seemed to 
be impressed by Fiona’s bit of phrase-making. 

“A good many people felt as you do,” he was saying, “about the war. It 
was five years that just didn’t count as ‘life’. I think your father would tell 
you, though, that it counted very seriously as age. I know I’m always 
saying that so-and-so is only forty, but that you must add another ten years 
for the war.” 

“And you don’t see that people who were twenty in 1914 couldn’t begin 
to live till 1918?,” Fiona persisted. “They might be twenty-four by the 
calendar. You may be—what is it, Harry?—forty-four ...” 

“And when did / begin to live?” 

“You’ve not begun yet, my dear. You’ve never been given a chance. Or 
perhaps you’ve not given yourself a chance. Now ... You can do what you 
like! You’ve done all you set out to do. You’ve health and money. No ties! 
No inhibitions! It should be a very happy new year for you! I hope it will 
be!” 

The bells had stopped; and Janet moved round to shut the door. I raised 
my glass to Harry and began to distribute my new-year presents. They were 
nothing more original than diaries and engagement-books, but Fiona 
insisted on treating them as symbols of the new life that she wanted us all 
to lead. 

“A blank page, to begin with. That’s for resolutions,” 


she explained. “Give me a pencil, somebody, please! Daddy? ‘ am 
determined to grow old disgracefully, if I must grow old at all’. Mummy? ‘J 
will never forget that I can only be old once’. Me? ‘I will never do anything 
I can regret or regret anything I have done’.” 

As she paused in her writing, Harry laid his book in front of her: 

“My turn now, please.” Fiona hesitated for a moment and then wrote: 
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““T will never look back’. 


Part Three 


CHAPTER ONE 


GROWING PAINS 
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NLY a blind man could have failed to observe a change in Fiona 
during the few days that we were all together at Hindhead. 

I doubt, however, whether even those who knew her best would have 
agreed what had brought it about. She was excited, wilful and rebelliously 
impatient of anything that she could construe as correction, restraint or 
even counsel. Janet and I were obliged to walk warily. We had been 
through the same difficulty with her when she left school and informed us 
that she was “grown-up”, again when she came down from Oxford and 
announced that she was “emancipated” and finally, but a few weeks earlier, 
when she began to work for Archer Haseltine and dropped almost daily 
hints that we had out-lives and interests, she hers, and that she would soon 
be looking out for a flat of her own where we should not always be getting 
in one another’s way. 

I am not aware that Janet and I were more maladroit than most parents 
in the liberty that we granted and in that which for the present we withheld. 
Fiona had her own settled income, her own car and her own latch-key; but I 
believe that the example of Peggy made her now want a home of her own. 
Indeed, I fancy that, for all her independence, she was chiefly kept from 
breaking away by the prospect of setting up her own 


establishment unaided; and with the candour of youth she admitted that it 
was cheaper to remain at home, even if it was a good deal more irksome. 

It was irksome, though she hardly suspected this, to both sides. Our 
trouble, in one brief phrase, seemed to be that her new status had not been 
defined. Either as a guest or as a daughter of the house, I felt she had 
obligations to the hostess or the mother who was still— in the eyes of the 
world—tresponsible for her; and I was annoyed when other people held me 
to account for follies and extravagances which I was not allowed to check. 

“I hope my invaluable secretary is profiting by her holiday,” Archer 
Haseltine ended a letter of good wishes at this season. “You'll have to tell 
her not to burn the candle at both ends.” 


What, I protested to Janet, was the good of my telling her anything? She 
was at the awkward age when her mother was no longer suffered to look 
after her health and before she had learnt to look after it herself. In 
consequence, her meals and hours were both irregular and tnjudicious; she 
smoked too much and slept too little; she lived on her nerves; and, when 
anything went wrong, she dosed herself with drugs that I, 1f I were dictator 
for a day, should forbid to be sold without a signed prescription. 

“A doctor is naturally the last person she would think of consulting,” I 
observed a little sourly on new year’s day, when Janet told me that Fiona 
was in bed with a cold. 

“She must have given herself a chill last night,’ my wife answered. 
“Standing in a thin dress by that open door. I did tell her.” 

“I’m afraid she’s reached an age now when she has 


to learn everything for herself, even that fire burns and water wets. So long 
as She doesn’t die in the process ...” 

Ever the peace-maker, my wife suggested that 1t was something gained 
if Fiona had at last learnt that bed was the best place for a cold. 

“She’s taken some aspirin,” she explained, “and she expects to be all 
right by dinner-time.” 
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WHETHER she was all right or not, Fiona in fact came down for luncheon 
and insisted on accompanying us for a walk in the afternoon. She motored 
herself back to London in the evening; and it was not until many days later 
that I heard she had abandoned her car at Kingston and returned to 
Mansfield Street in a taxi, calling at a chemist’s on the way and discovering 
that she had a temperature of 101. 

When in the course of the following week this was revealed to me, I 
found that Fiona expected to be complimented on her good sense: the 
moment she felt too weak even to change gear, she had summoned an A. A. 
scout, treated herself as an invalid and retired to bed. What more could any 
one do? I was to understand that a less cautious driver—perhaps Fiona 
herself in less cautious moments—would have gone on, with everything 
spinning round her, until she ran into a lamp-post, but she had learnt by 


now that her slightest cold was always accompanied by a rising 
temperature and that the infallible cure was a compound of aspirin, rum, 
nutmeg, lemon, honey and hot water. She would have treated herself in this 
way the night before, when she hardly knew what she was saying, but I had 
given her so much milk-punch that she feared for the consequences. I 


presented her with a thermometer, suggesting mildly that she might use it 
without waiting till she collapsed at the wheel; to myself I said that I 
welcomed anything that explained even one of her increasingly frequent 
moods of feverish excitability. 

Meanwhile Janet and I had been left alone with Harry; and I waited a 
little uneasily to hear whether he would make any comment on Fiona’s 
manner overnight. Any one that did not know her would be justified in 
thinking that the wine at dinner had gone to her head, but I had noticed that 
her glass remained untouched and that, for all her protests about the punch, 
she only wetted her lips when we drank to the new year. In the bluntest 
terms, I thought that she had been setting her cap at Harry and I could only 
hope that he did not think so too. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that I felt 
my skin pricking when he asked, after waving Fiona good-bye, whether he 
might speak very frankly about her. 

“Drive ahead,” I encouraged him. 

“It’s infernal cheek for a layman to butt in,” he began. “And yet you’d 
never forgive me if I held my tongue about something that I’ve noticed and 
you, perhaps, had missed. Fiona’s not at all well, Brodie.” 

“She won’t take proper care of herself,” I answered. 

If I spoke a little brusquely, I feel that I was justified by the number of 
people who told me—as though I could do anything!—that the girl was 
working herself to a shadow. 

“IT wish she could have had three months’ complete rest before she took 
on this job for Mr. Haseltine,” Janet put in. 

“T wish Peggy could have had the same before she married,” said Harry. 
“These girls get into such a stew over their wretched exams. And, when the 
strain’s relaxed, they go out of training with such a rush. Except 


for those few weeks at le Trayas, I don’t feel they’ve been still for a 
moment. Even there, you had all the excitement of Peggy’s engagement. 


You may say it’s not my business, but as I brought about the meeting with 
Archer Haseltine ...” 

I assured Harry that I did not hold him responsible for Fiona’s new 
restlessness and added that I should be thankful if he could suggest a 
remedy. 

“Ah, I’m not a leech,” he replied. “If she were my daughter, though, I 
should insist on having her over-hauled.” 

“And what reason would you give the leech for coming to him? Imagine 
you’re consulting me, about Peggy.” 

Harry was silent for several minutes. Then he stood up with a frown of 
impatience at his own inability to find the right words. 

“She’s always so keyed-up nowadays,” he tried. “Almost hysterical. If I 
saw her within a mile of a cocktail, I should take it away from her. As a 
matter of fact, she never touches them, but she gives you the impression ... 
It may be just youth and high spirits; but after all, Brodie, she’s not a child 
at her first party. What I feel 1s that it must take such a frightful lot out of 
her. I went through one of my army exams with a temperature of 102. My 
papers were brilliant—for me—, but I was raving when I got home. For 
months now I’ve felt there was something feverish about Fiona. When we 
were abroad. All through the wedding preparations. Those two days we had 
together at Christmas. It was great fun, she has spirits enough for ten, but I 
always expect her to flop suddenly and burst out crying. I don’t know 
whether I’ve conveyed any kind of meaning ...” 


I said that I understood him perfectly and that we were in agreement 
over our diagnosis. We should probably agree over the treatment we 
recommended, but had we any means of getting it accepted? 

“In her present mood,” I explained, “she won’t submit to anything she 
could call ‘dictation’ from Janet or me. I don’t know whether Haseltine 
could be suborned to say that she’s no use to him if she’s going to crack 
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up. 

“She’d only say she wasn’t going to crack up. If you’ll name your man, 
Brodie, I believe I can persuade her to see him. She’s thoroughly sensible at 
bottom. And I think I have some influence with her so long as she doesn’t 
get the idea that she’s giving in to senile fussiness. May I see what I can 
do? I feel it’s monstrous presumption, but I’m devoted to Fiona and I think 
she’s quite fond of me ...” 


“I’m sure of it. And seeing how you’ve spoilt her since she was a small 
child ...” 

Harry laughed and enquired what else small children were for. 

“And ‘spoiling’, as you call it,’ he went on with his characteristic 
passion for analysing motives, “is only a subtile form of self-indulgence. 
Most of the time that P’'ve known Fiona, I’ve been a solitary sort of 
creature. If I gave a shilling to a beggar, I always expected him to say: 
‘What’ the matter with it?’ Fiona so enjoyed anything you did for her. And 
in those rather gloomy days ... But I’ve been told never to look back!” 

“The advice,” I said, “is better than the tone in which it was offered. 
Fiona was rather above herself last night.” 

For some minutes Harry stared into the fire without speaking. 


“Don’t you think it was the jest deliberately used to veil the true word?,” 
he then asked. “Unless we were all to become quite absurdly solemn ... 
Anyway, it’s advice that I mean to follow. I’ve lived too long in the past. If 
it was living. Fiona wouldn’t allow that.” The reflective voice became 
suddenly businesslike. “Brodie, what’s your feeling about my precious 
club? The thing’s a going concern, I’ve given ten years to it. Wouldn’t a 
new broom be rather a good tiling?” 

I answered that Harry was now amply justified in retiring, but I warned 
him that time might hang heavily if he gave up one occupation before 
finding another. 

“Do you think Fiona has infected me with her own restlessness?,” he 
asked. “I don’t want another job yet awhile. I want to enjoy myself. You’ve 
no idea what fun she and I had in London. I should like some more of the 
same kind. Before that, too, when we were all out on the Riviera. I felt 
every day that I wanted to go on. I haven’t travelled much, but there were a 
hundred places I could have shewn her. The Dolomites ... As for the places 
I haven’t seen, largely because there was no one to see them with ... It’s 
different for you, Brodie,” he ended abruptly. “You went round the world 
when you were about her age.” 


AND this, for the present, was the nearest that Harry would go towards 
declaring his feelings for Fiona or revealing whether he had any feelings to 
declare. 

When he left us, it was for Dorsetshire; and at our next meeting in 
London he told me that he was arranging to transfer his patients and to 
retire from the control of his club. He also let fall that he would be glad to 
sell 


the lease of his London house, as he was planning to spend the next six 
months abroad. After that it would be time enough to look for a new 
“occupation”. 

Janet and I were dining with him in Taviton Place; and, as this was the 
day when I heard of Fiona’s collapse on her way back from Hindhead, I 
asked him if he had yet found an opportunity for suggesting that she should 
have herself overhauled. He told me that he had not seen her since his 
return to London, but that he would talk to her as soon as she could spare a 
moment from the arduous task of governing the country. 

“T hoped she would come to-night,” he added, “but she couldn’t leave 
‘the minister’. I suppose we must wait for the novelty of the job to wear 
off. I give her six months, Brodie.” 

“Before she retires to a nursing-home?,” I asked. 

“O Lord, no I six months to be a world’s worker. At the end of that time 
she’ll have satisfied herself that she can hold her own and she won’t want 
to prove it any more. Isn’t that the root of the trouble? You must remember 
she’s the daughter of a very able and successful father, who naturally 
overshadows her. Once she’s asserted herself ... A superiority-complex ... 
D’you agree, Janet?” 

My wife, with native caution, refrained from giving a direct answer. 

“What happens at the end of the six months?,” she asked. 

I wondered whether she too had noticed that this was the time which 
Harry was allowing himself to wander abroad before seeking a new 
occupation. 

“She may turn into a ‘lily of the field’,” he answered. “Parties. Young 
men dancing attendance. Or she may begin to think seriously about 
marrying. I pity any man, though, who approaches her in her present 
mood.” 


From his cheerfulness I judged that Harry at least had not approached 
her and I wondered whether any one else had. He was a little difficult to 
understand this evening, at one moment evincing unexpected shrewdness— 
as when he divined that Fiona would never rest till she had proved her 
mettle—and at another making himself out to be quite incredibly blind to 
an adoration that every one else found embarrassing. 

“Quite what do you mean by that?,” I asked. “That she can’t think of 
more than one thing at a time?” 

“Say rather that she must be off with the old love before she’s on with 
the new. She might fall in love, she might even marry, but I repeat that I 
should pity the man who rushed her before she’s tired of the present 
adventure. She might spend the rest of her life wondering if he hadn’t made 
a mistake. It was different with Peggy. She never cared tuppence about 
anything but a husband and children. Or so I believe. I may be entirely 
wrong.” 

“You’ve given a good deal of thought to the subject,” Janet observed 
with a smile. 

“Girls’ growing pains? Well, it was all new country to me. I had to study 
it when I made myself responsible for Peggy. And I’ve always taken a very 
special interest in Fiona.” Jerking his head up, he looked me in the eyes. 
“That’s why it seems advisable that I should go away for a bit.” 

Though the words could bear only one of two meanings, I was too much 
startled by his abrupt change of tone to ask whether he was going away till 
he had outgrown his “very special interest” or whether he was waiting for 
Fiona to exhaust the rival attractions of her new work. 

“We shall miss you,” said Janet. 


“Won’t you find it a relief?,” Harry asked with a rather rueful laugh. 
Then his face clouded; and he leant forward with his hands outstretched in 
a clumsy gesture of appeal. “Look here, we’re sensible people! We all 
know pretty well what’s going on in one another’s minds. I’ve meant to 
speak before, Brodie, but there was nothing definite to say. Except that I 
can’t get Fiona out of my head. That wouldn’t matter if I hadn’t wormed 
my way into hers! But we both know that everything’s changed in the last 
few months. It seems to me that, as she’s hardly more than a child, I must 
do the thinking and deciding for us both. When I got her that job ... And 


when I went to New York ... I don’t know whether she’s said anything to 
you?” 

As the question was not addressed to either of us by name, I left Janet to 
answer it while I tried to guess what Harry wanted us to do when he invited 
us, as “sensible people’, to talk without reserve. I heard my wife saying 
that we could not help noticing a change in Fiona, but that she always kept 
her own counsel and never more than in the last six months. 

“And I won’t pretend,” she added with a smile, “that Brodie and I have 
had our eyes shut. We’ve been waiting for this, Harry, ever since we were 
all abroad together. Wondering what we should say. The difficulty is that 
we don’t know what you want us to say. I don’t think you know yet.” 

“As long as you don’t say it’s my fault ...,” Harry began. “It’s nobody's 
fault! These things just happen. What are you going to say, though? If I go 
away, if things are no better when I come back ...” 

I intervened to remind him, as indeed he must surely know already, that 
in the end Fiona would go her own way. 


“But I’m old enough, in theory, to know what I’m doing. I suppose, in 
the end, I shall go my way. What it will be ... What the right thing is ...” 

“If things are no better when you come back ... ,” I said with a shrug. “It 
is a big difference of age, Harry, though that will cut both ways. A young 
wife can be as troublesome as an old husband. The important question is 
whether you’ll make each other happy. Convince me that you will ...” 

“How on earth am I to do that? I shall do my best. And, if my American 
visit’s any guide, I can assure you we shall both be pretty miserable while 
I’m away.” 

I reminded him that he was not being driven abroad. Perhaps it would be 
better if he remained in England. I left this to him and refrained from 
saying that Fiona’s restless excitability was not likely to be improved by six 
months’ separation. 

“Whether you go or not, though,” I added, “you should say something to 
her first. If you don’t want her to fret ...” 

“IT have your permission?,” Harry asked eagerly. 

“My warmest support,” I answered, “if you think you’re going to make 
her happy. I can’t even guess. It depends so much on your feeling about 
life. Time was when you took what I thought was an unnecessarily black 
view ...” 


“That’s all over,” he interrupted impatiently. 
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WHEN we returned home that night, I brought a guarded message that 
Harry was in all likelihood going abroad before long and hoped to see 
Fiona before he started. It could not be delivered till next day, as we 


were greeted by a pencil-scrawl: “Have gone to bed and am nursing my 
cold”; and I made a mental note that Harry must be asked again to employ 
his persuasiveness in urging the girl to have herself examined. These one- 
day colds were less a cause for anxiety than Fiona’s one-night cures and her 
optimistic habit of going out in all weather with the light-hearted assertion 
that she had taken ten grains of aspirin and must therefore be all right. 

These were in fact her words when she presented herself at breakfast 
“without a cough or a sniffle since I got up”, as she expressed it; and she 
had left for Haseltine’s office before Janet, chancing on the clinical 
thermometer which I had handed over a day or two earlier, found a reading 
of 101-6. I resolved to speak sternly when we met that evening, but Fiona 
cut me short by promising to see any doctor that I chose to recommend if 
there was the least sign of the cold’s returning. 

“At the same time,” she told me with a touch of asperity, “I wish you 
wouldn’t discuss my most trifling ailments with Harry.” 

“Hasn’t he almost a right to know?,” I asked. 

Fiona’s cheeks coloured at a question that caught her unprepared. 

“T don’t think any one has a right to bother any one else with utter 
trivialities,” she answered. “If there’s to be a family council every time I 
get a sore throat ... And if Harry’s going to appeal to his old friendship and 
ask me as a personal favour to see some ridiculous doctor when there’s 
absolutely nothing wrong with me ...” 

“It can do no harm,” I pleaded. “As you know, I’ve told my patients for 
years that they should be over-hauled regularly instead of waiting till 
they’re ill. Like an electric-light plant.” 


“Oh, it’s excellent business for the profession!,” Fiona answered pertly. 


“But, as no one would dream of charging my wife or daughter a fee,” I 
said, “we can ignore the ‘business’ side here.” 

“You can’t ignore the fact that they make work, whether they’re paid or 
not. Just like your electrician. ‘Lucky you called me in, Sir Brodie ...’ ?m 
not going to lie in bed while they treat me for complaints I haven’t got. I’m 
much too busy. That’s well enough for your professional invalid.” 

It was useless, I knew, for any one to argue with Fiona while she was in 
this mood; and I contented myself with saying that it would set her 
mother’s mind at rest to know that there was nothing amiss with her. 

“You were very much pulled down,” I added, “by your schools. And 
you’ve had this temperature hanging about for several days ...” 

“T always have a temperature,” she snapped. 

“Come!,” I expostulated. 

“Well, whenever I’m tired or worried. I’m used to it.” 

“Since when?” 

“Oh, J don’t know. It goes off. Like other people’s headaches. That’s just 
what I mean, daddy! As soon as you mention temperature to a doctor, he 
begins to measure you for your coffin. I know it’s your bread-and-butter, 
but I’ve lived too long in the inner shrine to be deceived. You had raging 
*flu for days on end last winter, but you didn’t put a single patient off. You 
probably gave them your germs. What’s sauce for you, darling ... I must go 
and dress! I’m dining with Harry.” 

As she ran upstairs, I telephoned to Taviton Place 


and gave the name of my friend Oswald Brett as one that might be 
introduced gently into conversation. If Harry’s power of persuasion failed, I 
knew Archer Haseltine well enough to ask if he could not bring pressure to 
bear on a young woman who was presumably more tractable as a secretary 
than as a daughter. Should Haseltine break in my hand, there was no one 
else that I could approach; and, though I made generous allowance for 
exaggeration, I could not dismiss entirely Fiona’s confession that she was 
“used to” a high temperature. 

I was still considering possible modes of attack when Harry telephoned 
to say that he had made an appointment with Brett for the following day. 

“Fiona’s on her way back to you now,” he explained rather breathlessly. 
“She wouldn’t let me come with her. I think she wants to see you alone. 
She realizes that she’s been rather difficult lately, but it’s not altogether to 


be wondered at. I hope you'll find everything much more comfortable now. 
By the way, I was very wide of the mark last night when I said that she 
must be allowed fully six months to prove her mettle.” 

“You mean that Haseltine will have to find a new secretary?,” I asked. 

“Before he’s very much older. We’ll discuss that later. I just wanted to 
prepare you ...” 

And then, before I could hang up the receiver, the door behind me was 
flung open, I found Fiona on her knees beside me, with her arms round my 
neck; and from an incoherent outpouring I extracted the statement that she 
was engaged and that until this moment she had not known what happiness 
meant. 

Some time later a constable rang the bell and drew my butler’s attention 
to the fact that the front door had been 


left open and a car, with a lady’s cloak and bag, untended for longer than 
was prudent. I telephoned to my chauffeur, sent Fiona to bed and, after 
breaking the news to Janet, retired to my consulting-room. It was sixteen 
and a half years since the August night when I headed a card with the name 
Chiseldon, Captain Henry, for my index; it was half as long again since an 
angular and rather self-satisfied young man called in Walsingham Regis to 
say that he had seen an advertisement in the Field for golden-retriever pups. 
In thirty-six hours’ time I should be seeing among the announcements of 
Forthcoming Marriages the names of “Brigadier-General Henry 
Chiseldon, D.S.O. and Miss F: Cameron”. Thereafter I should be deluged 
with congratulations and good wishes. Did I, in the privacy of my own 
consulting-room, feel that this was a subject for congratulation? 

Automatically I took up a writing-block and pencil. In the morning Janet 
and I should have to devise a formula for Fiona’s god-parents. “We are 
delighted,” 1 began and broke off to reflect that we should say this in any 
event. “There is a certain difference of age,’ 1 tried, “but the child is still 
so young that we are relieved she is not marrying any one who is as much a 
babe-in-the-wood as herself. We have known Harry since he was a 
subaltern,” 1 went on with somewhat greater confidence, “and can say 
from the bottom of our hearts that we have come to like and admire him 
more and more. His record in the war and his work since ...”’ 

I laid down my pencil with a feeling that I should write more 
convincingly if I knew what I was trying to say. Harry the subaltern, Harry 


the brigadier; I remembered my reverie on new year’s eve at Hindhead 
when I protested to myself against the universal assumption that identity of 
name had anything to do with identity 


of person. A dozen Harry Chiseldons had waxed and waned between the 
afternoon when a man of this name talked to me about Gracie Lorremer’s 
death and the night when his latest descendant telephoned to say that he 
had made an appointment with Oswald Brett for the morrow. 

How much had my future son-in-law inherited from Chiseldon the 
roysterer, Chiseldon the gloomy recluse, Chiseldon the ascetic, Chiseldon 
the machine? Something of them all, recessive or dominant, lingered in his 
blood; and, before I could say with truth that I was “delighted”, I must 
make up my own mind which Chiseldon Fiona was marrying, which would 
be the father of her children. 
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I SUPPOSE, after ruminating in this way, I ought to have expected yet one 
more Harry Chiseldon, different from all the others, in the man who called 
on me next day at breakfast-time; but, perhaps because I looked to see 
some one as irresponsible and delirious as Fiona had been overnight, I was 
startled by the air of quiet authority which Harry had acquired since I saw 
him a day and a half ago. As a rule, he advanced his opinions with a great 
parade of erudition, then spoilt his effect by exclaiming diffidently: “But I 
daresay I’m entirely wrong!” or “You must remember I’m completely 
uneducated.” Now the faint jealousy of which I was still conscious 
dissolved in amusement, which I dared not shew, at his manner of 
omniscience in all things affecting Fiona. Yes, he had persuaded her, 
without any difficulty, to see a doctor. 
“There’s never any difficulty in persuading her to do 


anything,” he explained parenthetically, “if one goes about it in the right 
way.” 

If he might without presumption trespass on my preserves, he would say 
that there was nothing, absolutely nothing, the matter with Fiona’s health: 


for months she had been in a state of suppressed excitement for which he 
feared he must bear the blame, but he was prepared to back his ignorance 
against my knowledge and to wager that Brett would wonder why he had 
been summoned. 

“T hope you’re right,” I said. “Apart from childish ailments, she’s never 
had anything worse than influenza in her life till that second year at 
Oxford.” 

“T trace everything back to her last term there. Girls are so infernally 
conscientious that the work’s a greater strain than most of us imagine. A 
friend of Peggy’s went completely off her head and tried to chuck herself 
into the river.” 

We were still discussing the comparative nervous equilibrium of men 
and women when Oswald Brett was announced. I asked Janet to take him 
upstairs before Fiona had time to think that I was influencing him; and I 
excused myself to Harry before he could repeat his bland assurance that 
there was nothing the matter with the patient. That, I felt, was for Brett to 
say. 

“If you care to lunch here,” I added, “I can tell you his report.” 

Then I made ready to begin my day’s work. I was not told, then or later, 
what Harry had said overnight nor what Fiona said now, but I deduced from 
Brett’s smilingly sympathetic manner that I had been held up as the 
ridiculously over-anxious parent of an indulgent only daughter who was 
submitting to an unnecessary 


examination in the hope of allaying unreasonable fears. 

“There’s absolutely nothing to worry about,” he informed me. “I gather 
she’s had the usual cold, but she’s in tearing spirits. I understand she’s 
engaged!” 

“Yes. There’s been no time to announce it yet. Did she tell you how she 
collapsed when she was driving up to London the other day?” 

“It was a useful warning. By taking things in time she probably avoided 
complications. Her heart’s as sound as a bell.” 

“And her lungs?” 

“Still a bit congested, but no more than you’d expect. I’ve advised her to 
stay indoors for a few days. I don’t imagine, in her present state of 
excitement, that she’ll pay the slightest attention.” 

I said that I was afraid I must agree with him. 


“Tt’s really this excited state that made me want to have her examined,” I 
went on. “For some months now ...” 

“For some months now,” Brett interrupted with a chuckle, “she’s had 
good reason to be excited. She admits it, Cameron. She says that, looking 
back, she feels she must have been unbearable to you and your wife, but 
she’s going to be good now.” 

I asked whether she had said anything about her temperature. 

“That’s what finally convinced her that it might be rather foolish to go 
on driving that night,” Brett answered. “A hundred and one, did she tell 
me? It’s subnormal now.” 

“Did she mention that it went up as a matter of course whenever she was 
tired? I can’t say if it does. 


People of her age exaggerate so recklessly. It’s what she told me, but I 
shouldn’t like to pin her down to anything she’s said in the last few days.” 

“She didn’t mention it. If it were true, you’d be able to see. I put that in 
the same category as the statement that she hadn’t slept a wink last night 
for sheer happiness. She admitted under pressure that she might possibly 
have lain awake for half-an-hour. Keep her indoors, if you can; make her 
wrap up, if you can’t. Now I must be running.” 

On my way from the hall I looked in on Janet and told her what Brett 
had said. By way of answer, she opened a drawer of her writing-table and 
handed me a thermometer. The mercury stood at 101-8. 

“The maids were changing her sheets when I came down to breakfast,” 
she informed me. “Fiona told them that she must have everything clean 
before the doctor came. Her pyjamas were wringing wet.” 

I remember, as a trifling curiosity of my mental processes, that I passed 
by what Janet had just told me and concentrated all my attention on the 
effect which Fiona, for reasons that I could not at present guess, was trying 
to produce. The girl had taken her temperature two nights running. Though 
she was too ignorant or careless to shake the mercury back, she must know 
that a hundred and one degrees was supernormal, but she had said nothing 
to me, nothing to her mother, nothing—apparently—to Oswald Brett. No 
doubt she would remind me that she was “nursing” her cold, but I had no 
sympathy with her ignorantly drastic “remedies” and subsequent neglect. 
However well she felt on waking, she must know that a night sweat was not 


a thing to be disregarded. Was she afraid that, if she said anything, she 
would be knocked off work? 


Had she grown “used” to night sweats as to a high temperature, 
whenever she was excited or tired? 

“You might find out from her maid,” I suggested, “whether this sort of 
thing has happened before. I don’t mean only when she has a cold. If it’s a 
regular thing ...” 

Though I spoke with studied indifference, I could see that Janet was 
disquieted: a little, I thought, by the discovery of the thermometer and more 
than a little by Fiona’s silence about it. 

“Mysterious child!,” she was saying. “I don’t feel I know anything about 
her.” And then with a startling break in her normal reserve: “From the 
moment she went up to Oxford, she made me feel I was interfering if I so 
much as went into her room. These children are difficult! You don’t think 
it’s anything serious, Brodie?” 

“T don’t know enough to think anything,” I answered frankly. “Brett was 
quite reassuring. I can’t say, of course, how carefully he was allowed to 
examine her. If this sort of thing has been happening regularly, it’s time she 
saw a radiologist.” 

“And when you remember the difficulties she made about seeing Dr. 
Brett ... Janet began. 

I said that she would not make any difficulties if the suggestion came 
from Harry. And I knew, though I did not say so, that Harry would make no 
difficulties about suggesting another opinion. The fate of his marriage 
would turn on the radiologist’s verdict. Meanwhile, as I had patients 
waiting to see me, it was best to repeat and repeat again that I did not know 
enough to think anything. 

“You can ask her what she took,” I said, “to get rid of her cold so 
quickly. And you might let me know what she says before Harry comes to 
luncheon.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


BEYOND ORTHODOXY 


1 


Y the time Harry arrived for luncheon, Fiona was dressed and down. 

When I kissed her forehead, I noticed that it was cool; and, though her 
eyes were shining with somewhat more than their usual brilliance, the ill- 
suppressed excitability of the last few weeks had disappeared from her 
mannet. 

I had not decided how much of Brett’s report I could prudently hand on; 
but by an unexpected stroke of luck I was not required to say anything 
about his visit. As a compensation for spending one whole day indoors, 
Fiona had assembled relays of her Oxford friends for luncheon, tea and 
dinner. The drawing-room was reminiscent of an aviary. And it seemed as 
natural that I should say to Harry: “No use trying to discuss anything here” 
as that he should reply: “Come and dine to-night, if you’re not engaged 
elsewhere.” 

I was in fact engaged, but I said that I would ask to be excused. In 
another six or seven hours, I might have sorted out my own ideas; but I 
knew already that there must be no more of the procrastination and 
shelving of responsibility in which all of us, from Janet and myself to the 
latest under-housemaid, had been indulging for longer than I cared to 
contemplate. While I was in my consulting-room, my wife had made 
cautious inquisition 


among the servants; and I was confronted with the results as I washed my 
hands for luncheon. 

“T’ve said nothing to Fiona herself,” she explained, “but Sarah and Mary 
tell me that two or three times lately her sheets and pillow-cases have been 
quite damp. As they often don’t see her, though, for days on end, they don’t 
know whether this has only happened when she’s been dosing herself for a 
cold.” 

“Her own maid should be able to throw some light on that,” I suggested. 

“Stenning was only engaged when Fiona came down from Oxford. She 
says there certainly have been times, but it’s hard to tell how often. I’ve 


trained the child to strip her bed the moment she gets up and to hang all her 
clothes out to air before they’re put away. If the sweat came in the early 
part of the night, everything might be dry again in the morning.” 

“And nobody can say how long this has been going on?” 

Janet shook her head: 

“You'll have to tackle Fiona about that.” 

I smiled a little sadly at my wife’s apparent confidence that I should be 
told anything worth hearing. If Fiona would rather court pneumonia than 
miss a day’s work, there were no limits to the folly of which she was 
capable if she suspected that there was anything seriously amiss with her 
health and that we were in league to cure her. 

“T pin my faith on Harry,” I answered. “She may listen to him, but she 
certainly won’t listen to any one else.” 
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IT became clear to me, within two minutes of reaching Taviton Place, how 
Harry had been spending the afternoon. 


The cats were banished; his writing-table was submerged in tape-tied 
documents; I picked my way between deed-boxes; and the chair which he 
invited me to occupy was already filled with account books. “I wanted to 
let you know just how I stood,” he explained, handing me a sheet headed 
Securities at Present Prices. 

“And I promised,” I reminded him, “to let you know the result of Brett’s 
examination. It’s good, so far as it goes, but I’m not satisfied that it goes far 
enough. I should like Fiona to be X-rayed.” Though I was looking at the 
fire, I could feel that Harry had winced; and I tried to make my tone 
reassuring. “I don’t want to frighten her or you. Perhaps we can suggest 
that these recurrent colds are a nuisance that should and can be stopped. 
I’m afraid she can’t have allowed Brett to do much more than take her 
pulse and temperature.” 

And then, in the most guarded language that I could find, I hinted at a 
possible explanation of the feverishness that Fiona had been displaying for 
several weeks. Harry, lagging a few sentences behind, begged me to be 
more explicit about the “recurrent colds”. 


“Has she had so many?,” he asked. “I’ve not noticed them.” 

“All the more reason, if she gets a temperature, to look elsewhere for the 
cause,” I said. 

Dinner was announced; and we sat in silence until the soup-plates had 
been put before us and the maids had left the room. 

“You don’t mean there’s anything wrong with her lungs?,” Harry then 
asked. “Brett would have spotted that, when he sounded her.” 

“Not if they were still congested from this latest cold. As they were. I 
should like to have her examined again 


when she’s quite clear. Then the X-rays to make assurance doubly sure. No 
one’s the worse for having a diploma of that kind. Before I went to 
Argentina some years ago for a medical congress I had to get one certificate 
that I was of sound mind and another, from Scotland Yard, that ’'d never 
been in gaol.” 

I tried to speak lightly, but Harry’s expression warned me that he was 
prepared for worse news than I hoped I should ever have to give him. 

“If you would tell me what you really think ... ,” he began, looking up 
with a jerk from his untasted soup. 

I noticed that he had to moisten his lips between words. 

“As I’ve already told Janet,” I answered, “I don’t yet know enough to 
think anything. Fiona herself talks lightly about ‘always’ having a 
temperature. She’s had a certain number of night sweats, which may be due 
to indigestion, too many bed-clothes or half-a-dozen other reasons. I get 
"em myself, deservedly, if ’m ever foolish enough to drink port after 
champagne. This is all I can tell you. I’m not going to say that there’s any 
cause for alarm or no cause. When she’s been examined ...” 

With an impatience that was new to me, Harry pressed the bell until the 
servants returned to the room almost at a run. If the fish was not ready, we 
must go without it; and so with the later courses. He had important business 
and must be out of the house by nine. 

“She won’t have gone to bed by then, I suppose?,” he asked me. “I feel 
that this must be cleared up at once.” 

“You must be careful not to frighten her,” I warned him. 

“She’s frightened already,” he retorted. ““That’s 


why she didn’t want to see a doctor. And, my God, /’m frightened. If 
anything happened to her ... When did this business begin, Brodie? This 
feverishness, as you call it? J never noticed anything until we were all out 
in the south of France this summer. And then I put it down partly to relief at 
getting her schools over, partly to the excitement of Peggy’s engagement 


I answered that, until then, I did not think there was anything to notice. 
She had been overworked and tired, but she possessed the singular quality 
of enjoying examinations and had only lost her quite abnormal calm when 
the strain was relaxed. 

“Why do you say she’s frightened already?,” I had the curiosity to ask. 

“Because she admits it in every other word. When I was in America— 
three weeks from door to door I—, she was wondering if she’d ever see me 
again. When she came here at Christmas, she told me a dozen times that 
she’d never thought she could. I imagined that you wanted her in the 
country. Or that Haseltine couldn’t spare her. It wasn’t that. She was afraid 
she mightn’t be well enough. What you call not taking proper care of 
herself is a tremendous bluff. She wont be ill, she won’t admit the 
existence of illness.” His brooding tone changed as though he had suddenly 
remembered my presence. “You don’t mind if I talk to her? I believe I can 
get behind the bluff ...” 

I said that, if he could win her confidence, he would free us all from 
anxiety, but that as yet we had no definite grounds for feeling anxious. The 
moment we had scrambled through dinner, a taxi was ordered; and we 
returned to Mansfield Street. I told Harry that he would find me in my 
consulting-room, if he had anything to report; and shortly before midnight 
he came in with 


a bundle of papers which he asked me to study at my leisure. 

“T can well imagine you’ ve not had an easy time with her,” he confessed, 
mopping his forehead. “These last two hours have been anything but easy 
for me. However ... The X-ray idea is knocked on the head. She was 
examined a month ago. Blagridge himself.” 

He handed me an envelope filled with photographs and a half-sheet of 
note-paper bearing Sir Thomas Blagridge’s address and initials. 
“Expansion: good,” I read. “Apices: clear. No glandular enlargement. No 
consolidation or excavation. Heart-shadow normal.” Then I glanced at the 


photographs, less with any idea of checking the radiologist’s report than in 
the hope of gaining a few moments to explore this latest and least 
intelligible of Fiona’s eccentricities. A mere desire to act independently 
might have led her to consult Blagridge in the first instance without saying 
anything to her mother or me; something more was required to explain why 
she had not mentioned her visit when I was urging her to be overhauled. If 
the photographs meant nothing to her, the accompanying letter was 
unequivocal; and it was obviously intended for me to see. “This technical 
language” he had written at the end, “is well enough for your father, but I 
can hardly expect you to understand it, so I give a translation in two 
letters: Al. The examination has been entirely satisfactory. ”’ 

“But why has she made such a mystery of it?,” I asked. 

At lowest, it was a document that any oppressed daughter could have 
used to silence any tyrannical parent in perpetuity. 

Harry was pacing up and down my consulting-room, with his hands 
clasped behind his back. 


“Because she never expected the result to be anything else,” he threw at 
me over one shoulder. “As I told you at dinner, she won’t admit the 
existence of illness. At least so far as she’s concerned. Blagridge has only 
told her what she knew already. In spite of all that, she’s not well. These 
temperatures aren’t imaginary; and she’s been losing weight steadily. I saw 
the record she’s been keeping.” 

It was not only, then, the hypersensitiveness of a lover that made Harry 
speak of her as “frightened”, but at this stage I could not afford to become 
infected by her fears or his. 

“Well, Blagridge has ruled out one very formidable explanation,” I said. 
“She knows you’re telling me all this? Good! It ought not to be so difficult 
now to apply other tests. Pll talk to her in the morning. Meanwhile, don’t 
let any of us meet trouble half-way ...” 

Harry stared at the fire for some moments, then turned abruptly to the 
door. 

“It’s easy to say that,” he muttered. “I get cold shivers when I hear of 
people wasting without any apparent cause. That’s the way my unfortunate 
little half-sister began.” 
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IF he had done nothing else, I should be grateful to Harry for breaking 
down the almost hostile attitude that Fiona had assumed to both her parents 
for the last few months; and his useful phrase about her denying the 
existence of illness furnished a more plausible explanation of her behaviour 
than any that I had yet been able to put forward. Few of us, at her age, 
believed that we had time to lie up! I was now able to take her, so to say, 
organ by organ; and we drew together as 


she came to see that I was more concerned to get her well than to find 
excuses for imposing vexatious restraints on her liberty. 

When the original cold was finally banished, I called in Oswald Brett 
again and asked him to make the completes! examination in his power. At 
the end he reported that Fiona was under weight for her height, but that he 
could discover nothing else of any kind the matter with her. I shewed him 
her temperature-chart; and he confessed himself nonplussed. I asked if he 
had any recommendations to make; and he drew up an alternative dietary. 

It was offered without conviction; and I had to tell him a week or two 
later that, though we had by now tried many experiments, Fiona continued 
to lose weight. In appearance she was not yet noticeably thinner; and for a 
time at least her spirits, so long as she had Harry at hand, were excellent; 
but the drop was regular and unbroken. Brett asked if I thought she had 
anything on her mind. I said I believed not, though naturally she was 
fretting at her own inactivity. We discussed without enthusiasm the 
advisability of a sea-voyage and agreed perfunctorily that sunshine and 
open air could at least do her no harm. 

Did we believe that they would do her good? I cannot answer for Brett; 
but I was being driven to feel that, however much I said she had nothing on 
her mind, Fiona’s physical condition must be traced to a psychological 
cause. What was it? We were not opposing her marriage nor insisting on a 2 
long delay; she and Harry were not faced with the prospect of separation. 
Why, then, was she pining? 

With a quite unintelligible contrariety, everything that might be expected 
to do her good seemed, in these 


harassing weeks, to have the opposite effect. When the letters of 
congratulation began to arrive, she would only say that she would never 
have published the engagement if she had foreseen the endless 
correspondence that it would entail. When Harry asked her to help him 
choose her ring, she broke out in rather crude scorn against the childishness 
and vulgarity of fashionable weddings with their bridesmaids and orange- 
blossom and old slippers. To combat her now alarming resignation at 
remaining day after day in bed, we planned a visit to Quentin Court; and 
Fiona, hardly glancing at the photographs which Harry spread before her, 
declared that she was quite indifferent on the question where she lived. 

“So long as I’m with you,” she added as an afterthought. 

I had told Brett that her spirits were excellent while she was with Harry, 
but I began to see that this was the result of a conscious effort; and she 
wilted so quickly when he was gone that I discussed with Janet whether it 
would not be best for them to marry at once. Accordingly, a day or two 
after her outbreak against “fancy-dress weddings”, I told Fiona that, if she 
wanted to be married before a registrar, her mother and I should make no 
objection. 

“If you haven’t a house to furnish,” I went on, “you'll probably be 
thankful to escape the conventional photograph-frames and toast-racks. 
And you can get your clothes as you need them. The old-fashioned idea of 
a trousseau hardly applies to any one who’s as well stocked as you are.” 

Fiona cut me short by bursting into tears and declaring that she knew in 
her bones she would never marry. 


“My dear, why on earth d’you say a thing like that?,” I cried. 

“Because it’s true!” 

“It’s not true, but is that what’s been making you so wretched?” 

The contradiction, or perhaps an unintentionally patronizing note in the 
words that followed, roused her to hysterical fury. 

“Well, wouldn’t you be wretched?,” she stormed at me through her tears. 
“You all say there’s nothing the matter with me, when you can see I’m 
dying by inches! Oh, I know it’s kindly meant.” Her voice dropped to a 
drawlingly solemn parody of phrases that she must have overheard from 
me. “Mustn’t frighten the patient. Can’t answer for the consequences if she 
knew how bad she really was ... D’you think I can’t see you and Dr. Brett 
and all the others putting your heads together and inventing a nice new 


cheerful lie? ‘Well, young lady, you’ll be glad to know that the blood-tests 
are entirely satisfactory. Entirely.’ Why can’t you be honest?” 

I waited for the paroxysm to pass and then pointed to the telephone 
beside the bed. 

“If you care to ring up Sir Thomas Blagridge,” I said, “or his secretary 
or his butler, you'll be told that I’ve not seen him for twelve months. It 
wasn’t a ‘cheerful lie’ when he told you your lungs were all right. And you 
consulted him on your own initiative, I had no opportunity of coaching 
him.” 

For a moment Fiona seemed to be impressed; but she quickly converted 
her attack on our good faith into one on our competence. 

“Only a fool would say I was all right ... ,” she muttered. 


“If you thought Blagridge a fool, you surely wouldn’t have consulted 
him.” 

“T had to find out!” 

Though I had never yet received a satisfactory answer, this seemed the 
moment for asking again when it was that Fiona discovered the need for 
reassurance. 

“These temperatures?,” I suggested. “You didn’t even possess a 
thermometer till I gave you one after Christmas.” 

“This turkish-bath business started in the summer. I didn’t think 
anything of it then. Out in France. It was hot enough for anything. Then I 
began to be worried. It couldn’t be healthy for any one to have these sweats 
night after night.” 

“You felt all right?” 

“Yes, but I had a ghastly fear that it might be the beginning of T.B. 
Thats why I consulted Sir Thomas. I should have gone mad if I’d thought 
that I was going to be packed off to Switzerland, that perhaps I couldn’t 
marry for years. If at all. And now I don’t believe I shall.” 

I told her again that she was free to marry the moment that Harry could 
procure a licence, but she had reverted to her fierce antagonism towards all 
the “fools of doctors” that I was always bringing to torment her. 

“You can none of you say what the trouble is, but you can see I’m 
getting weaker every day. Who wouldn’t, with this vile temperature that 
won’t leave me alone? I said at first that I wouldn’t be beaten, I wouldn’t 
let myself be ill, but I can’t help it now. I haven’t the strength to resist. And 


then mother expects me to be interested in imbecilities about bridesmaids’ 
dresses. I shall be dead before that’s all settled.” 
A second paroxysm of weeping seemed to wash away 


her last traces of self-control; and she fell asleep, still shaking with sobs, 
before I could attempt to comfort her. I turned out the light and tiptoed 
downstairs. It was not yet eleven; and I telephoned to ask if Harry could 
come and see me. Fiona had by now convinced herself that she would 
never be well enough to marry. Perhaps, if she married, she might convince 
herself that she was going to recover. 

“Tf not...” 
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I WAS repeating “If not? If not?”—the question that I had succeeded in 
shirking until this moment— when Harry arrived. I asked him whether 
Fiona had ever said anything to betray an absurd presentiment, revealed to 
me half an hour since, that she would not live to marry him. 

“And, if so, when?,” I continued. “A good deal depends on that. If this 
fancy has brought her to her present state, we have an easy and obvious 
remedy. If her present state of health has produced this fancy, it’s a different 
matter.” 

Harry thought carefully before answering; and, as I watched his lined 
face, I realized that I ought to have warned him I had no unfavourable 
developments to report. And yet could I be sure? 

“The word ‘death’ has never passed between us,” he told me with even 
more than his usual precision. “In all the years I’ve known her. I think 
Fiona guesses that I’ve had rather too much experience of it to care about 
introducing it into conversation. Presentiment? As I told you, she worked 
herself up into a state of great excitement when I was in America, but that 
was because she’d got it into her head that I wasn’t coming back.” 


He looked up to see whether he had given me the answer that I wanted, 
then begged me—on a note of something like despair—to say candidly 


what I thought of Fiona. “I always feel we’re discussing different people,” 
he complained. “She was all right this afternoon ...” 

“In a sense she is two different people,” I replied. “There’s one person 
that the best radiologist in London calls A I. And there’s another whom we 
see wasting before our eyes. I won’t mince matters, Harry: I’ve never met 
anything like it in twenty-five years of practice. And I won’t pretend that I 
don’t take a very grave view. She can’t go on like this. The show she makes 
for your benefit is a pure effort of will, which leaves her exhausted. Now 
the effort is greater, the will weaker. And the consultants are defeated. I’ve 
sent for you because I believe you’re the only man who can do anything.” 

Harry drew himself erect and asked in a grating voice if I suggested that 
he should give her up. 

“This trouble only developed when I came on the scene,” he added. 

“I was about to propose the exact contrary. Why don’t you marry her at 
once? If she could get rid of this obsession ...” 

“You think it would save her?” 

“T believe that nothing else will,” I answered deliberately. “We’re 
confronted with something beyond the range of orthodox science, Harry. In 
the east, I’ve read, it’s no uncommon thing for people to will their death. 
And that, in effect, is what Fiona’s doing. Unless we can give her a fact ... 
The fact that she Aas married you and that the whole of her nightmare has 
blown away ... I don’t want your answer now, though there’s no time to 
waste.” 

A long silence followed; and I saw Harry shaking his 


head. His lips were moving as though he were engaged in some argument 
with himself; and his eyes, fixed on mine, were looking through me. 

“When you speak of ‘orthodox science’...,” he began at last, only to 
break off as Janet came into the room. 

Her face was calm, as ever in a crisis, but she whispered that she was 
going to spend the night in Fiona’s room. 

“It’s this wretched temperature again,” she explained to Harry. “It will 
have gone in the morning, but she’s almost light-headed now.” 

I said that I would look in on my way to bed and turned to Harry, who 
was still sitting with his eyes boring my head. If he had noticed my wife’s 
entrance, he paid no attention to it; and, when his mutterings became 
articulate, I discovered that he was continuing a monologue—only half to 


my address—that had apparently been going on all the time that Janet was 
in the room. 

“Loathsome word! Whether you apply it to religion or science or 
literature. Orthodox! To me it sums up everything that’s lazy and self- 
satisfied and cowardly. Tyrannical, too, and obscurantist. My God, Brodie, 
your ‘orthodox’ scientist of to-day would have been the most howling 
heretic a century ago. Was Jenner orthodox? Or Lister?” 

As mildly as I could, I explained that I at least had no hostility to any 
new study—the Viennese school of psychology was a thing of my own life- 
time and I was myself steeped in. it— but that certain branches of 
knowledge were still at an incomplete and experimental stage. Auto- 
suggestion was one. 

“You admit that it’s known and practised in the east,” Harry rejoined 
combatively. “But that has no effect 


on the pundits here. It’s not ‘orthodox If anything happens to Fiona ...” 

He broke off and sat twisted against the arm of his chair, with his face in 
his hands. 

“I’m going upstairs for a moment,” I said. “If you’d like me to give 
Fiona any message ...” 

“It’s no good!,” Harry groaned. “Will I marry her? As though that 
wasn’t the one thing ... But thats not going to stop it. She’Il be delirious in 
the morning. Unfit to move, let alone to marry. Can’t you see, Brodie? Or 
do you think that this is another of your everlasting ‘coincidences’?” 

And then at last I did see. That is to say, I saw what Harry meant; and I 
was a little shocked, more than a little affronted. It may be that these were 
incongruous and unsuitable emotions for a man whose only child was fast 
slipping out of reach, but I felt like a catholic at the opening of a black 
mass. Harry was inviting me to abandon the rock of rationalism on which 
my whole life and thought were founded and to splash with him in the 
black waters of a superstition from which I thought he had at last dragged 
himself. 

“When we discussed this subject a few months ago,” I reminded him a 
little sternly, “you asked me to note that you yourself were calling them 
‘coincidences’ now.” 

“Yes, that was after Peggy and before Fiona. I fooled myself over Peggy. 
She was a pathetic little thing, I did my best for her, but she never mattered. 


Poor child, she knew it too. And it made her very unhappy till she found a 
man who loved her and whom she could love. She’d be the first now to tell 
you the difference between the real thing and the sham. I admit I became 
sentimental. When she was leaving me. Turning out of the room she’d had 
all those years. I said I did care for her. 


More than that, I told myself that I had at last managed to care for some 
one without bringing about a ... coincidence. | remember saying that it did 
really look as though the spell were broken.” 

I reminded him that I had asked whether he now felt that there had been 
a spell to break. 

“For God’s sake, Harry, don’t get that idea into your head again!,” I 
begged. “It’s bad enough that Fiona should have this crazy notion ...” 

I laid my hand on his bowed shoulders, but he shook me off as though 
the one thing he could not bear was that any one should wrestle with him 
for his sanity. 

“And you don’t see that it’s all part of the same thing?,” he demanded 
wildly. “You will! If you hadn’t worked so hard, Brodie, I might never have 
bluffed myself. About Peggy, I mean. If she hadn’t made me feel safe, I 
should never have let myself think about Fiona. Damn it, these things can 
be stopped if you take a hold on yourself in time. She wasn’t the first girl to 
attract me, but I was afraid for the others. I ran before I had time to become 
fond of them. I could have done the same with Fiona, I suppose. If P’d 
cleared out before it was too late ...” His voice rose in uncontrollable 
agony. “It’s no good calling things ‘crazy notions’ because you don’t 
understand them. Look at the facts, man! This child without a blemish in all 
her body just quietly flickering out. When did it all begin? We both know 
that, though I’ve been afraid, yes, afraid to admit it till to-night. It began 
when we were all abroad last summer. And it will end ... Merciful God, 
there must be some way of stopping it! What’s she done to deserve this? If I 
gave her up ... Went abroad ... But I can’t stop caring for her ... And 
we’ ve seen that bluff doesn’t work. I shall love her as long 


as I walk this accursed earth. And you know I can’t get away, it’s always 
the other fellow who’s killed. Brodie, there must be something, surely, that 
somebody can do?” 
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I HAVE forgotten how this ghastly evening ended. I remember seeing Harry 
to the door and going upstairs, but I fancy he was still in the hall when I 
came down again. I seem to hear myself promising to telephone in the 
morning. And then I suppose he must have gone. At some point I looked 
through the half-open door of Fiona’s room and saw Janet carrying a light, 
muttering figure to the sofa and returning to change the bed-clothes. 

I must have looked at my engagements to see when I had to expect my 
first patient, for the book was lying open by my bedside when I was called. 
There was a memorandum scribbled on my block: “Telephone Harry;”’ 
and, before dressing, I went into Fiona’s room and found her sitting up, 
dark-eyed and ghostly, to a bowl of bread-and-milk. 

“T had a vile night,” she told me in a weak whisper, as I came in, “but 
I’m all right now.” 

It was not the first time that I had been greeted with this formula; and I 
rather wished that Harry had been present to say whether there were not 
three Fionas at different times of the same day. This one had a slow pulse 
and a subnormal temperature, a clear head and— with increasing 
feebleness—a manner of commendable docility. 

“Ready for anything?,” I asked. “Good! If you hadn’t been ... My dear, 
you were talking rather sadly last night as though you and Harry would 
never be 


married. I don’t think that was really your considered opinion; but, if you 
feel that the engagement’s dragging, I haven’t the least objection to your 
shortening it. I had a word with Harry last night on that very subject. I told 
him that just as soon as he could get hold of a special licence ...” 

“You talk as though you thought I was dying,” Fiona interrupted with a 
laugh. “I’m not. But I can’t marry any one yet awhile. I’m too weak.” 

“T didn’t mean this morning,” I said, though in fact this was what I had 
suggested to Harry, if it could have been done. And Harry had warned me 
that in the morning I should tell him Fiona was worse. “I don’t want you to 
think, though, that I stand out for a long engagement or a wedding at a 
fashionable church.” 


Fiona put down the empty bowl and drew the bed-clothes up to her chin. 

“It’s bound to be fairly long,” she answered, “if I’m to collect some 
strength. I feel so terribly weak, daddy. And cold. These miserable 
temperatures and sweats ... That’s all over, though. You can examine me, if 
you like, but I warn you that youll find I’m all right. Only chilled and most 
desperately tired. I’m going to warm up and feed up now. And I’m not 
going to have any more fevers. I can’t tell you why, but I’m not. 
Something’s happened. Take my pulse! Give me your beloved thermometer 
to suck!” 

I said that I would come back when I had bathed and breakfasted. 
Without question, Fiona was looking better than I had seen her for weeks; 
and Janet told me that a change had been observable shortly after eight 
o’clock, when she fell at last into an easy sleep. Weak, perilously weak she 
was still; but, though I had seen her too often of late with something of this 
treacherous 


appearance of recovery, I too felt that the crisis was over and that we could 
look forward to the evening with untroubled minds. I went to the telephone 
and asked for Harry’s number. 

There was a rather long delay before any one answered: and then a 
flustered female voice begged me to give a message, as General Chiseldon 
was not yet down. 

“It’s Sir Brodie Cameron speaking,” I said. “The general asked me to 
ring him up first thing this morning. I’Il hold the line, 1f you’I1 tell him.” 

To my surprise, the female voice replied that its owner had been trying 
to get through to me for half-an-hour. 

“It’s Annie, sir, the parlour-maid,” she went on. “I don’t know what to 
do, sir. We can’t make the general hear. And the door’s locked.” 

This, at least, is what she seemed to be saying, but her words tumbled 
over one another so inaudibly that I begged her to take her time and speak 
more clearly. What door had been locked. Was the general still in bed? 

Breathlessly, but with a little more composure, she told me that she had 
called her master, as usual, at half-past seven, that he had ordered breakfast 
in his room and that she had taken it up at 8.0. When she returned at 8.30 
for the tray, there was no answer to her knock; and, on trying the handle, 
she found that the door was locked on the inside. Thinking he must be ill, 


she had telephoned to my house, but had found the line engaged and was 
coming round to see me when the bell rang. 

“You had better try the general’s door again,” I said. “He may have 
fallen asleep. He was here till very late last night.” 

I did not ask how he had seemed when he was called. 


It was unlike my austere friend to be breakfasting in bed, still more unlike 
him to be asleep again after breakfast. And, however tired or ill he might be 
feeling, there was no justification for the locked door. 

I heard the patter of feet along a stone passage; and the maid reported 
that there was still no answer. 

“T’Il come round as soon as I’m dressed,” I said. “He may possibly have 
fainted. There’s an odd-man in the house, isn’t there? Tell him to stand by, 
in case we have to break the door down.” 

To Janet I mentioned only that I had been called to the bedside of an old 
patient. While I hurried into my clothes, she telephoned for the car; and, 
when I reached Taviton Place, I found the parlour-maid on the steps, talking 
to a one-legged man who was equipped with a battering-ram in the shape of 
a chopping-block. 

“No answer yet?,” I asked Annie. “Well, you come back here when 
you’ve shewn me the way. My chauffeur had better come up too.” 

I am not sure what, even now, I was expecting, but I would wager that I 
knew what all the scared servants were thinking. As we went upstairs, I 
could hear the odd-man telling my chauffeur that “his” razors were in the 
bathroom, untouched, and that, though “he” kept his service-revolver with 
the rest of his equipment, it was unloaded and in its usual place. My 
chauffeur whispered something about “heart-failure’ or perhaps a 
“seizure”; the odd-man pertinently enquired why any one who was going to 
have a seizure should first lock himself away from help. 

Arrived at the second storey, I sent Annie downstairs,. tried the handle 
and called Harry by name. Then I told the two men to swing their ram 
against the lock. At the second blow it gave; and they stumbled into a 


darkened room. I switched on the light by the bed and saw Harry Chiseldon 
sitting up, motionless but with his eyes open. On a table by his side there 
stood a breakfast-tray; and the eiderdown was littered with papers. 


This, and this only, I had time to see before Harry, still motionless and 
speaking like a man in a dream, demanded thickly who the devil we were 
and what the devil we were doing. I sent the men out of the room and 
pushed the shattered door to. 

“You’ve given your people rather a fright,” I said. “Aren’t you well, 
Harry?” 

The dull eyes gleamed in recognition. 

“It’s Brodie Cameron,” he muttered. “I’d rather you found me than any 
one else ... Low trick to play on a friend, but that couldn’t be helped. 
You’ve come sooner than I intended, but too late to do any harm. It’s too 
late for any one now ... I’ve beaten you all.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


ASTRIDE THE BORDER 


1 


T was idle, I could see, to ask questions; and, until Harry choose to 
I volunteer some explanation of his strange behaviour and stranger 
language, I could only make such observations and deductions as were 
possible in a twilit room with a man who for some reason seemed to be 
defying me. Though he listened patiently enough while I told him we were 
afraid he had fainted, I saw his lips moving with a queer triumph as though 
he were saying again: “/’ve beaten you all.” 

Meanwhile, I thought it best to speak as though nothing unusual had 
happened and to disregard the broken door, the unexplained silence that 
went before and the sullen hostility that came after. 

“I telephoned immediately after breakfast,’ I mentioned. “As I 
promised. You’ll be glad to hear Fiona’s better this morning ...” 

“She would be,” he answered—or so I thought he answered—morosely. 

“Your parlour-maid,” I persevered, “told me that you’d locked yourself 
(il sx, 

“T didn’t wish to be disturbed.” 

“And that she couldn’t make you hear.” 

I took out my cigarette-case to intimate that I was calling as a friend and 
not as a physician; but my host’s 
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expression, as his face leapt out of shadow at the lighting of the match, 
conveyed all too clearly that he was wondering why I did not go. 

“T was asleep!,” he snapped. “What’s the time? Half-past nine? Good 
God, one hour! If a man mayn’t sleep in peace for an hour ... I should have 
thought the fact of my ordering breakfast up here ... Certainly I didn’t 
imagine any one would go the length of battering the door down ...” 

“But why on earth,” I broke in, “wouldn’t you answer when I called? 
You must have been awake by then. Or if you had just told the girl you 
were tired and would go to sleep again ... You’re feeling all right?” 

There was a long resentful silence, as though he wished to remind me 
that I had not been called in to attend him. Then, for some reason, he 


smiled sourly at a joke which he was unwilling to share: 

“T suppose I’m as well as could be expected.” 

“A bad night? It’s not altogether to be wondered at. But you’re quite 
comfortable?” 

“Hardly that. In fact ...”. His face became rigid in a spasm of pain. “It’s 
like acute indigestion. No, I don’t want you to prescribe for me, thanks!” A 
second silence followed; and he broke out with angry violence: “The time 
for all that is past. You can’t do anything. At least I shan’t let you. If you 
take my advice, Brodie, you'll leave me to it ...” 

“Leave you to what?,’ I asked; and, though I spoke with a show of 
impatience, I could feel my skin pricking with apprehension. 

Instead of answering, Harry looked at his wrist-watch and began to tidy 
the papers that were scattered over his bed. They seemed to be carefully 
numbered; and with exasperating deliberation he arranged them in order, 


pinned them together and put them into their envelopes. The top one was 
addressed to me; and this received the longest of all his letters. When he 
had sealed it, he attached a single sheet to the outside and handed it to me. 

I read only the first words: 


“My dear Brodie, 

“When you receive this, I shall be beyond the reach of argument; 
and the enclosure is my last word in a discussion that began one evening at 
the beginning of the war and has continued at intervals ever since. I cannot 
think, even if I were vain enough to care, that it will keep twelve good 
imbeciles and true from bringing in a verdict of ‘suicide while of unsound 
mind’... 

“What does this mean?,” I demanded, though I knew well enough. 
“What are you up to, Harry? You know, you’re not fit to be left alone. It’s 
just as well I came when I did.” 

“You’re certainly too late to do anything,” he answered with elaborate 
unconcern. “If you care to stay for a final talk ... I should have thought it 
would be rather depressing, but you know more about these things than I 
do.” 


MY practice during and after the war has brought me in contact with many 
sufferers from suicidal tendencies, but I have never been present when one 
of my patients has made an attempt on his own fife. My task now would 
have been easier if I had associated Harry with any known variety of 
melancholia, or if I had become habituated to watching in him a certain 
recurrent rhythm of emotion that ended in a certain recurrent crisis. It 
would have been easier still if he had snatched a pistol or a razor from 
under his pillow. What made me feel 


utterly helpless was that Harry, so far as I knew, had no bent towards 
suicide, that—apart from a superficial sulkiness—he was at this moment 
entirely reasonable and that, though he had stage-managed his exit in every 
detail, he did not give me any hint of the form it was to take. 

Of one thing, indeed, I felt fairly confident: if he snatched up a bottle of 
prussic acid, I could knock it out of his fingers, but after tidying his papers 
he had sunk back on his pillow with his hands—open and empty— 
stretched in front of him and was apparently giving no thought to his boast 
that I had come too late to turn him from his purpose. I could only keep 
near the bed and be prepared to spring at the first suspicious movement. 

At all costs, too, I must not seem to take him in an heroic or even in too 
serious a spirit; and, in repeating that he was not fit to be left alone, I 
employed the tone that I should have used, as a middle-aged parent and 
doctor, to a boy who bragged that he had been drunk overnight. 

“T see you’ve been writing to Fiona,” I observed, pointing to another of 
his envelopes. “Quite where she comes in...” 

“It’s on her account,” he interrupted. “I can’t stand any more of it. After 
last night ...” 

I pulled a chair to the side of the bed and sat down where I could 
reasonably hope to pinion him. 

“This kind of talk doesn’t come well from you, Harry,” I said. “You’ve 
taught me to expect more balance. More common pluck, for the matter of 
that.” 

As his head, nodding towards the papers in my hand, came for a moment 
into the light, I saw that his mouth was twisted into a disdainful smile. 


“When you’ve read that, you shall say whether this requires much pluck 
or not,” he answered. “I can tell you it’s unpleasanter than anything I went 
through in the war. Balance? That’s all a matter of opinion. “Greater love 
hath no man ...’ If you'll go on with what I’ve written ...” 

“That can wait till you’ve told me what you’re up to.” 

I threw away my cigarette and laid the letter and envelope on his bed- 
side table. Though I had already missed two appointments and was late for 
a third, I wished him to understand that I was prepared, if necessary, to 
remain with him all day. 

“T’ve told you there, fully and faithfully,” Harry answered, jerking a 
thumb in the direction of the table. “I’ve added the only thing needed to 
explain why I’ve given you this thing instead of leaving you to find it. You 
came too soon, Brodie. I don’t know, being only an ignorant layman, how 
long these things take to act ...” 

“What have you done?,” I cried, springing to my feet. 

Frowning slightly, he looked again at his watch and got slowly out of 
bed. After walking once or twice up and down the room as though he 
wished to test the strength and steadiness of his legs, he dropped into the 
chair which I had been occupying a moment since. 

“IT give you fair warning not to use violence,” he cautioned me, as I 
reduced the distance between us. “I’m stronger than you. At present, at 
least. And I don’t mean to let any one interfere. I’ve not gone through what 
I have gone through these last hours to be cheated at the last moment. If 
you want to know,” he continued with a short and indescribably 
disagreeable 


laugh, “I’ve given myself a little dose. You should be able to say, Brodie, 
better than any one, how long it takes to act. And what the symptoms are. 
I’ve told you about the indigestion. But why waste time discussing it? The 
whole story’s in that letter.” 

I glanced down the single loose sheet until my attention was caught by 
the word “arsenic 

“It may save the trouble of a post mortem,” he had written “if J explain 
my modus operandi. J am taking about twelve grains ...”’ 

I must have made a subconscious movement, for the paper fluttered to 
the ground; and, as I stooped to pick it up, Harry jumped to his feet and 


dodged behind me to the door, where he stood clutching the chair above his 
head in an attitude of menace. 

“T warned you!,” he panted. 

“T never dreamt of touching you,” I exclaimed. “If I’m expected to take 
this rigmarole seriously, you might tell me how and where you obtained 
twelve grains of arsenic ...” 

Harry nodded in the direction of his dressing-table, where I saw a card- 
board box with a red POISON label. 

“Worm-tablets for my cats,” he answered with the idiotic complacency 
of the amateur in crime. “The vet. told me that they each contained about 
one grain and that ten would settle a human being. I crushed ’em up in a 
spoonful of marmalade. And now I’m waiting. Until you’ve tried,” he 
continued with frigid fury, “you’re really not qualified to say whether it 
requires pluck or not. J submit that it does. Not knowing what form the 
settling will take. Or how long. I hoped to go off in my sleep, but you 
would none of you leave me in peace. It seems ... an indigestible sort of 
dope,” he ended with a pitiful attempt at lightness. 


Long training should have taught me to keep my head; and the habit of 
authority might have come to my assistance and neutralized the difference 
in our physical strength. It did not. The lean, muscular figure, bare-armed 
and bare-footed, brandishing a chair aloft like a club, held me paralysed 
beside the disordered bed. In some way, too, Harry succeeded in paralysing 
my brain; and, instead of concentrating on means to over-power him in 
argument or a duel of wills—if indeed that would have done any good!—I 
could only look on the two of us with the bemused detachment of a 
spectator at a strange play. Here, I said, is a man, your friend, engaged to 
marry your only daughter. He has actually taken this stuff. For an hour or 
more he has had twelve grains of arsenic inside him. He is dying; and you 
can do nothing to save him. If you try, you will yourself be killed. 
Therefore, you must stand by and watch ... 

My imagination cleared the stage and mounted another scene. I heard 
myself telling his servants that Harry was dead, notifying the police, 
ultimately breaking the news to Fiona. I should have seen him die. And I 
must find a means of convincing every one that I could not raise a finger to 
save him. Did I, some part of my brain interposed with a violent leap into 


the future, want to save him? If Fiona were to marry a madman ... But, I 
said with a leap back, you are not mad! 

Unwittingly I must have spoken aloud, for Harry answered with the 
impatience of a man who has few moments left and none to waste: 

“No, of course, I’m not mad! It’s too late to matter now, but I’ve often 
wanted to tell you medicos how infuriating you are with your damned 
superior way of writing everybody off as mad if he doesn’t think and talk 
and act exactly as you were taught to expect when 


you were an ignorant, raw student. My God, I’ve given you facts enough to 
choke you! All you say is: ‘A very odd coincidence.’ If I try to shew it’s 
more than coincidence, you talk about ‘superstition’ and ‘black magic’, as 
though any one who differed from you ought to be certified. ve never 
been saner in my life. And /’ve been consistent ...” 

I said that, so far as I was concerned, this seemed the pettiest of virtues. 

“If you thought more of it,” he retorted furiously, “you wouldn’t taunt 
me with forgetting about Fiona or doing something cowardly. Cowardly? 
As though bravery or cowardice had anything to do with it! I brought her to 
her present state, I’m the only person who can get her out of it and I’ve 
taken the only possible way. You say she’s better already. Of course she 1s! 
I should think she began to be better about half-past eight this morning. 
And she’s going to be all right. Of course she is! This will be a shock to 
her, but shell get over it. If only ’'d known twenty years ago all that I 
know now! But, when you see me dead and Fiona living, you won’t 
connect the two things. You’Il say it’s another coincidence.” 


2 


SO the old obsession had fastened on him again, driving out sanity, 
crushing out life itself. Harry had convinced himself that Fiona, like every 
other woman and man to whom his heart had ever warmed, was dying of 
the fact that it had warmed to her. As he could not cure himself, he could at 
least make an end of himself. Greater love had no man than this. 

I fancy he was expecting some comment, but I was so 


much numbed that I could only continue to look down from an impersonal 
eminence of aloofness on our two grotesque and combative figures in that 
shadowy, disordered room. I seem to remember telling him that he could 
put down his chair, as I was not going to attack him. I think he said: “Word 
of honour?”; and I distinctly saw him shivering as he returned to bed and 
pulled the clothes round him. 

Word of honour or no, this was my opportunity to summon help if I had 
not known it was now too late to drag the poison out of him; but I do not 
remember thinking of anything so practical. I was still stunned and without 
power of concentration. One part of my brain was inertly concerned with 
the “coincidence”, as he derisively called it, that Fiona had begun to mend 
at the moment when he took the first step to make away with himself; 
another part was feebly puzzling at the present failure of his attempt; a third 
reminded me that I had given my secretary no instructions about the 
patients who must now be waiting three-deep. 

Listlessly I examined the cardboard box on the dressing-table. I must 
take Harry’s word for it that the veterinary surgeon had said what he was 
reported to have said about the composition of these tablets; I must take his 
word for it, again, that he had consumed a more than lethal dose between 
eight o’clock and half-past. The man was as good as dead! The time was 
now, I observed with dull surprise, twenty-five minutes past ten; I could 
not, to be sure, fix the moment when Harry first mentioned the sensation of 
“acute indigestion’... 

“How long does this damned stuff take to act?,” he demanded irritably; 
and I was struck once more by the nightmare unreality of this scene. 


So, at the gravest, he might have grumbled if I had given him an 
inadequate sedative. I had to remind myself that he was standing with one 
foot on either side of the border-line between this life and whatever lay 
beyond, but I could not accept my own reminder. If he was a dying man, 
why could I do nothing to save him? 

“That depends ... ,” I began. 

“Oh, you doctors always say that!,” he flung back. “Is it minutes? Or 
hours? Or days? You needn’t think I’m weakening, but I want to know. The 
dam’ fool vet. said: ‘If you took ten of those, you’d go to sleep and not 
wake up again’. I took twelve.” 


“It depends on so many things,” I said, though in fact I was now 
thinking of but one. 

My wandering attention had been suddenly caught by the breakfast-tray 
beside the bed. Harry had apparently fed his resolution with porridge, fruit, 
eggs and bacon, toast and butter; and he had ground the tablets into the 
marmalade which, I presumed, came at the end of the meal. If he had taken 
his “little dose” on a full stomach, the arsenic might well have been 
absorbed in and swamped by what he had just eaten. Similar cases were 
recorded in all the standard works on toxicology. The symptoms of 
indigestion—I should have described it as a burning gastric pain—acquired 
a new significance. There was a chance ... If I could make him vomit ... 
Half-past ten ... 

What would Harry say or do if he discovered that he was not, after all, 
going to die? 

As the question flashed through my brain, I discovered that the late 
disabling numbness had passed and that the vision of a life that might still 
be saved had automatically awakened my medical instincts and made me 
alert to 


save it. Half-past eight, I calculated, when the poison was taken; half-past 
nine when Harry was roused from sleep. If I could only persuade or force 
or trick him into vomiting! If his nerve would only weaken under the strain 
of waiting! 

Pain or fear had turned his face grey; but his eyes were steady and his 
voice controlled. 

“It was Charles the Second, wasn’t it?,” he grunted, “who apologized for 
being such an unconscionable time dying.” 

“You may be thankful,” I ventured, “to have a little leisure for reflection. 
Now that I know what you’ve done, it may not be too late, Harry ...” 

“Merciful Heavens, will nothing make you understand?,” he shouted; 
and I saw that he was not to be persuaded. “It’s her or me. If you can’t 
make your mind up, / can. I’ve made it. And I’ve done what I ought to have 
done years ago, when the curse began to be fulfilled. Like you, I didn’t 
believe in these things. When they happened and went on happening, I said 
I must be peculiarly unfortunate. Then ...” 

Though his eyes were still fixed on me, his voice had changed; and I felt 
that he was arguing this out with himself for the thousandth time, exploring 


—since he expected the thousandth time to be the last—every link in the 
reasoning that had set him face to face with death. 

“If Gracie Lorremer hadn’t put this thing on me, I must have offended 
God in some way,” he continued with the air of one expounding a simple 
and unassailable problem in geometry. “I tried to get straight in that quarter, 
but I was only told that, if ’'d confess and repent, God would forgive. He 
may have. I had plenty to confess and I repented it all, but that didn’t 


stop things happening. They happened most of all in the war. And it was 
then I tried to do what I’ve done now. It was no good. The other fellow 
always got killed. As often as not, trying to lug me out of a hole. ’Twasn’t 
fair. When I got back, I said that, as faith hadn’t done much, I’d try works. 
Making amends for all I’d done and left undone. By any just reckoning, I 
squared the account.” 

A fleshless brown hand caressed a sinewy forearm; and I heard Harry 
muttering: “Nineteen-nineteen, nineteen-twenty-nine ...” 

“All that time, from the end of the war till last year, I functioned like a 
machine,” he exploded. “It wasn’t life. I didn’t dare live. If I were to let 
myself become even interested in a person ... I cut myself off from 
everything that lifts man above a pack-horse. Work. Keeping fit and hard. 
More work. And in all those years nothing happened. Then there was the 
Peggy business. I was frightened. Of her and for her. It would have been so 
easy to forget all I’d learnt, to slip back. As I did. You all said how good I’d 
been to her, so I lied to myself and pretended that I’d cared more for her 
than for the first child in a waifs’ and strays’ home. I hadn’t, but I wanted to 
think | had and that she’d come to no harm by it. For Fiona’s sake. If the 
spell was broken ... If there’d been no spell to break ...” 

The voice sank like a retreating wave, then gathered itself to mount and 
pour over me: 

“Very soon I saw that there had been, that I'd not broken it! When Fiona 
began to sicken ... I fought against it as long as I could, but last night I saw 
it was a question of hours. I couldn’t sacrifice her for a theory. A theory I 
didn’t believe in. Your coincidence bunkum. 


But I didn’t see how it could be avoided. Then it dawned on me that Gracie 
meant me to go through with things to their bitter end. It was no good 


asking people to do what I wouldn’t do myself. Shoving my head up for the 
Hun to pot. I must do my own dirty work. Go through all she went through 
when she missed what she wanted and found herself going mad and 
gradually, gradually screwed up her courage to chuck herself out of that 
window. I wasn’t going to be let off anything. And, looking back, I saw that 
all these years I’d been trying to get a lighter sentence. She made quite 
clear that there were no short cuts or royal roads.” 

Though he had spoken more than once of a pain that seemed to have 
been growing steadily more intense, Harry had not until this moment been 
mastered by it, but for several minutes now he was unable to go on and I 
could see him wiping his forehead with the back of his hand. When he 
could bring himself to speak, I noticed, too, that in grasp and diction he was 
weaker. 

If only he would lose heart and ask me to help him! 

“T don’t mean that I’ve seen her,” he explained a little thickly. “She’s so 
shadowy that I couldn’t swear I should recognize her photograph. But I felt 
last night that ’'d got her meaning for the first time. I wanted Fiona more 
than I’d ever wanted any one. She was more to lose, to give up. Life had 
become so wonderfully sweet and precious all of a sudden.” A lean hand 
stole to a lean throat, passed lightly down the chest and explored the pit of 
the stomach. “It’s the same body, only older, but it was a thousand times 
harder to part company with it, to think of the soul rushing out with a gasp 
and the flesh becoming gradually cold and white. 


I took all night to think about it. I emptied my brandy-flask while I was 
trying to explain. And, when I felt strong enough, I ordered breakfast to be 
sent up here, I locked the door ...” 

A long shiver passed through him; and he held out his hand, speaking 
quickly as though he felt there was no time for long leave-takings: 

“You must see now that it was the only thing, Brodie. One of us had to 
qo, but it couldn’t be Fiona. And, if I’d been too late, it would have been no 
good to me. The same business would have gone on till I died. And I saw 
last night that I shouldn’t be allowed to die in the ordinary way. That 
wouldn’t suit Gracie. I must go through what she’d gone through. To the 
bitter end. And I have. I’m a dead man now, though I can still talk. The first 
time, I should think,” he went on with a pitiful effort at jocularity, “you’ve 
ever had a conversation with a corpse. Well, you brought it on yourself. I 


warned you that you’d come too soon, I don’t press you to stay now. It 
can’t be much fun waiting for me to flicker out. I can tell you it’s not much 
fun for me. If you’d only say how long the damned stuff takes to work!” 
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THOUGH I do not remember trying to break in on Harry’s long monologue, 
I have been able to write down as much as I recall of it a good deal more 
quickly than it was delivered. In part he repeated certain phrases: “I must 
go through with it. I saw I must go through with it. To the bitter end”; and 
in part, until the last feverish spurt, utterance became slower and slower as 
though his life were ebbing with every sentence. When he spoke of himself 
as a dead man, I felt that his spirit 


had in fact slipped from me, since I first came into the room, until the 
infinities of time and space separated us. If I were of those who attend 
spiritualistic séances, I imagine that I might have the same sensation of vast 
and increasing distance as a personality with which I believed I had been in 
communication gradually withdrew. 

Harry was withdrawing, literally and metaphorically. He was shrinking 
farther and farther back to the wall, more and more away from the light; 
and the effort, of voice and concentration, required to span the few feet that 
in fact separated us was growing visibly greater. And yet, without even 
taking his pulse, I was convinced that his condition only reflected faithfully 
what he believed his condition ought to be. I will not go so far as to say 
that, if I had told him—tlike his veterinary surgeon—he would go to sleep 
and not wake up again, he would have persuaded himself to die; but he had 
no doubt that a lethal dose of poison was at work inside him and that, 
slowly or quickly, he must succumb to it. Had I suggested that he was 
beginning to feel numbed or that the room must seem darker, he would 
have assented eagerly. It is hardly too much to say that he was kept alive by 
ignorance of the moment when he must be expected to die and by fear that, 
if for a moment he relaxed his grip on life, I should rush to apply emetics 
and restoratives. He could not begin to die for fear he would not be allowed 
to finish. 


Meanwhile the clock on the mantelpiece had just struck eleven. For the 
best part of three hours he had provided accommodation for at least ten 
grains of arsenic. It was too soon yet for me to say that he had unwittingly 
insulated the poison in a casing of food the best suited to absorb and render 
it innocuous, doubly 


too soon for me to tell him that perhaps, after all, he had —as he would 
have said—been cheated. In his present mood he was unlikely to take 
chances a second time. I asked, as though he had not told me already, how 
the “little dose” had been administered. 

“IT crushed the tablets into a powder,” he answered, “and mixed it up 
with some marmalade. That was— good God!—soon after eight!” 

“When you'd finished breakfast?” 

“Yes. And now ...” 

“The action of arsenic,” I explained, “depends to some extent on the 
condition of the stomach ...” 

Then I broke off, as some one knocked at the door, and turned to Harry, 
who automatically drew himself into a sitting posture. 

“Don’t let any one in!,” he whispered. 

“T must see what’s wanted,” I said. 

The parlour-maid, still white and scared, was standing on the far side of 
the landing as though she had rushed back in panic after tapping. 

“It’s the telephone, sir,” she panted. “I’m sure I don’t know if I ought to 
have disturbed you ...” 

“Ts it for the general,” I asked, “or for me?” 

“For the general, sir. But it’s Miss Cameron that wants him.” 

“Oh? Did you happen to mention that I was in the house?” 

“No, sir. I said I’d see if the general was in. Sir, how is he? You’ve been 
gone such a long time! And Bert—that’s the odd-man, sir—he’s been fair 
making my flesh creep with his stories.” 

I said that the general had eaten something that evidently was 
disagreeing with him and that Annie might tell the odd-man, with my 
compliments, not to 


make a fool of himself. Then I went back to Harry and asked if he would 
speak to Fiona. 


The momentary expectation of death might be thought likely to change a 
man’s values, dwarfing to insignificance the more trivial conventions of 
sophisticated society; and yet almost every doctor must have seen dying 
men and women making frantic last efforts to look their unimportant best, 
wasting strength on irrelevant vanities. I was hardly surprised that Harry 
did not want a maid-servant to see him with disordered hair and unshaven 
chin at midday; but I was startled that the fact of a telephone message and 
the vision of some one waiting, with the receiver to her ear, at the other end 
of the line, should have roused him as violently as if I had ended a 
nightmare by pouring a jug of water over his face. 

“T can’t speak to her!,” he exclaimed with grotesque petulance; and then, 
still more peevishly: “What does she want?” 

“That I can’t say,” I answered. “Shall I send a message that you’re not 
well?” 

The colossal inadequacy of this phrase to a man who was expecting 
sudden nausea, overwhelming lassitude, the rending of spirit from body— 
whatever Harry Chiseldon was in truth expecting—produced a condition of 
something like dumb hysteria. Harry mouthed and gesticulated till his face 
began to glisten; and, when he recovered his power of speech, he could 
only gasp: 

“Not well! O my God! Not well!” 

I gave him time to compose himself and then explained that Fiona must 
not be allowed to think that I had spent the entire morning in Taviton Place, 
leaving my patients to take care of themselves. 

“It would frighten her out of her wits,” I told him. “She’s very shaky 
still.” 


“She s all right,” he retorted. “As for frightening her ... She’ll have to be 
told some time.” 

“Let’s wait till the need arises. You should speak to her yourself, Harry. 
If you’re well enough to walk downstairs ... Il give you an arm. It may be 
the last thing she’ll ask of you. Anyway you mustn’t keep her hanging 
about. She oughtn’t to be telephoning at all.” 

I did not expect to persuade him, though I hoped desperately that a 
sudden movement might bring on the vomiting which he had unwittingly 
gone some way to induce when he jumped about his bedroom, brandishing 
a chair above my head. When he yielded, I felt that it was not my will 


prevailing over his nor any solicitude for Fiona suspending his 
preoccupation with his own end. He was following a habit that had become 
second nature: the irrational habit that sends most of us scurrying to a 
telephone, though we may not hesitate to leave letters unanswered or to be 
late for appointments. When I offered him my arm, he pushed me aside. He 
was putting on his dressing-gown as he ran downstairs. And, when I 
followed him, spent and dizzy, his first words filled me with a wild desire 
to laugh at the conventional apologetics of a man who had assured me five 
minutes earlier that he was dead. 

“Hullo?,” Harry was saying in what Fiona always called his “telephone 
voice’’. “My dear, I’m sorry I’ve been so long! I was at the top of the house 

I drifted into the long white-cased library where—in another life-time, 
as it seemed—Harry had once talked vaguely of “the old knowledge” that 
still survived in untouched corners of the highlands. “Spent and dizzy” I 
have called myself; and I do not think that the longest spell of duty in the 
war ever left me one quarter as exhausted in nerves and brain as I felt now. 
I thought 


there was a chance that Harry might not die, if only he could be induced to 
empty his stomach; but I was almost too weary to care. And, though I had 
done less than nothing to drag him back, I felt that for the last two hours I 
had been talking with a man whose spirit was in another world. 

Was Harry, too, feeling that he had traversed infinity since early 
morning? I had left the door of the library open and I was roused by the 
shuffle of unsteady feet in bedroom slippers. 

“She wanted me to go round and see her,” he muttered; and then: “Lord, 
but I’ve been sick! I suppose that’s one of the symptoms.” 

“What did you say to her?,” I asked. 

A quarter-past eleven. The emetic which he so feared was evidently not 
needed immediately. When he had slept off his present weakness, he would 
probably be willing enough that I should wash him out. 

“I’m not sure,” he answered faintly. “I think it’s coming now, Brodie. 
I’m so tired. I just want to sleep and sleep ... God, I believe I dropped the 
what-do-you-call-it when she was speaking! Receiver ... Too tired ... She’s 
still there ... Better explain, Brodie ... Say I’m beat out ... Bad night ... 
Any old lie...” 


Of the two I must have been slightly less fatigued, for I was able to 
make him comfortable in an arm-chair and to send one of the maids for 
blankets. I ought not, I knew, to be leaving him, but I needed a stomach- 
tube to remove such of the arsenic as remained and had not already been 
absorbed in his system. The vomiting had given him a respite; but I could 
not feel comfortable until I had washed out the stomach and got rid of any 
poison that had been left about the lining. 


“I’m coming back,” I told Annie, “but I think he’ll be all right for the 
present. A very queer turn. Very queer, indeed.” 
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AND then it was more than time for me to make my way home. 

Janet was waiting in the hall; and, at sight of my face, she broke the 
habit of twenty-five years by asking where I had been and whether I had 
any bad news. 

“You said it was one of your old patients ...” 

“T’ve been with Harry,” I answered. “Will you come into the consulting- 
room? I must get back to him as soon as I’ve collected one or two things. 
Yes ... He’s better now, but he was anything but himself when I arrived.” 

“Fiona thought he was rather strange, when she telephoned.” 

I suggested that, unless we were asked a direct question, it was 
inadvisable for Fiona in her present state to know that I had spent two hours 
on end in Taviton Place, returning home so tired that I could hardly speak 
or walk. 

“How is she now?,” I asked. 

“Oh, better. She began to worry herself rather, just after you’d gone, 
because there was no word from Harry. I said he was probably on his way 
here; but, when he didn’t come, I thought it wiser to let her telephone. She 
went to sleep quite happily the moment she’d heard his voice. Of course, 
she’s dreadfully weak, but ever since the improvement began ...” 

“You told me it was about eight,” I interrupted. “I think it must have 
been rather later. If Harry’s to be believed. And if I’m to abandon 
everything I’ve been 


taught, everything I’ve seen and practised. In favour of naked witchcraft. I 
can’t talk about it now. I must make arrangements about my other patients. 
And then I want time to think. Science, as I understand that term ...” 

I broke off, not knowing what I really wished to express, and went 
upstairs to Fiona’s room. She was sleeping easily; and there was a little 
colour in her cheeks. I noted the time—seventeen minutes past twelve— 
and telephoned to Taviton Place. The maid informed me that Harry too was 
sleeping. There had been no further vomiting; and he seemed quite 
comfortable. I said that I would come back immediately and returned to my 
consulting-room, where I made a solution of iron and packed it, with a 
stomach-tube in a bag. Janet watched in silence which she only broke to 
ask if I should like an early luncheon; but, hungry though I was, I had to 
say there was no time. Every minute counted in the absorption of the 
arsenic. The vomiting had given Harry a chance; the washing-out offered 
him almost a certainty; but I could take no risks. 

Some explanation was due to Janet; and in the fewest and simplest 
words I told her that, though Harry was alive and—I hoped—on the road to 
recovery, he had committed suicide shortly after eight that morning. 

“A strong dose of arsenic,” I added, to leave her in no doubt that I was 
speaking seriously. 

“You mean that Harry ...,”’ she whispered, aghast. 

“He admitted it. If he hadn’t made the mistake of taking the dose on a 
full stomach ... There’s no doubt about his intention. No doubt about the 
essential excellence of his intention ...” 


Janet interrupted to beg, white-faced, that I would speak quietly and not 
try to make jokes. 

“If I weren’t in grim earnest,” I rejoined, “I should say that he had 
‘attempted to commit suicide That is doubtless what a lawyer would say. 
I’m not trying to speak like a lawyer. I’m not even trying to speak like a 
doctor. I’m speaking as a man who has spent several interesting, if rather 
harrowing, hours watching an exhibition of what we may conveniently call 
‘black magic’. I’m speaking as Harry would speak, if he ever told you the 
whole story. He won’t. And I don’t know whether I can. It involves so 
much abuse of conventional language. When I say that a man has 
committed suicide but will—with luck—te really very little the worse for it 
... When I insist that the intention is more important than the act ... That 


would certainly be Harry’s view. More than once he told me that I was 
talking to a dead man. I could see he felt that his body didn’t belong to him 
any more. He had taken the necessary steps, done all that was required of 
him. I arrived, so to say, in the interval—enormously prolonged—between 
the moment when a man pulls a trigger and the moment when the bullet 
passes through his brain. It’s the pulling of the trigger that matters. Or 
perhaps the resolution, slowly and painfully hardening, to pull the trigger. 
When the consequences aren’t what you expect, that’s only an accident. 
You’ve done your best. If a spell has to be broken or a curse removed ... 
That’s the way, at least, that Harry would talk. It’s the way I’m prepared to 
hear him talking when he’s in a state to think or talk again. Always 
assuming there’s no set-back with Fiona. And why should there be? If the 
spell’s broken ... If there was ever a spell to break ...” 


I fell silent before Janet’s expression of tormented bewilderment. Small 
blame to her, she had not understood a word of what I was saying; and it 
was my fault if she was beginning to wonder whether I had taken leave of 
my senses. 

“T wish you’d let me have some sandwiches cut,” she said, as though a 
little solid food must end my ravings. 

“No time,” I answered. “Yes, it’s queer, but you must try to get inside 
Harry’s mind. However hard that may be, however grotesque you may find 
his ideas ... He believes that a fate has been hanging over him ever since he 
was little more than a boy. Every one that he cared for came to grief. You 
must admit he had some grounds for thinking he was singularly unlucky, to 
put it no higher than that. Almost enough to turn a man’s brain? One thing 
after another, one person after another. Ultimately Fiona, who had hardly 
known a day’s illness till last summer. As he couldn’t stop caring for her, he 
could at least smash the human organ that enabled him to care. If you can’t 
stop the music of a harp when a breeze blows against it, you can rip out the 
wires. Or so he persuaded himself to think last night. So he thought at a 
quarter-past eight this morning.” 

“He took his own life ...?,” Janet began in a slow whisper. 

For all my weariness of brain I was interested to note that she was now 
borrowing my language. Harry had “taken” his life, not “tried” to take it. 

“From that moment,” I said, “Fiona began to rally. I told him, almost my 
first words, that she was better. He treated it as a more than usually obvious 


platitude. Of course she was! She would be! For more than fifteen years 
I’ve been pretty deeply in Harry’s confidence. 


When he’s talked about this ‘curse as he would call it, I’ve had to talk about 
coincidence. There must be other men who’ve had as long or longer records 
of brutal, unmerited, inexplicable misfortune and loss. They don’t talk 
about ‘curses’. Except rhetorically. I can understand the religious, who see 
the hand of God everywhere. I can understand the sceptics, who see only a 
blind, haphazard luck. Anything between ... Any blight that can be put on a 
man or a house ... By a man or a house ... You don’t believe in that, Janet?” 
“IT was brought up in Scotland,” she answered. “If you don t believe in it 
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“How can I explain what happened to-day? I can’t.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


NOTE OF INTERROGATION 


1 


NTIL the morning when we burst open his locked door, I had never 
been inside Harry Chiseldon’s bedroom; and, in looking through the 
last few pages, I see that I have attempted no description of it. 

The omission, which I must forthwith repair, is significant. I had neither 
time nor attention to spare for decoration or furniture; and I have in fact set 
down all that is relevant to remind myself of a curtained room lighted by a 
low-placed reading-lamp and lined with necessary wardrobes and chests of 
drawers. The important things, from a valuer’s point of view, are entirely 
impersonal; and, to my recollection they are as much simplified and robbed 
of character as the pieces inventoried in stage-directions. I might, indeed,— 
if 1t had seemed worth while—have produced my desired effect by writing: 
“Bed, C.; arm-chair, L.C.; dressing-table, with open cardboard box R.; 
occasional table, with breakfast-tray, C. down-stage. The room is in 
darkness except for a circle round the reading-lamp and for long chinks of 
light on either side of the window as the act proceeds and the sun is 
presumed to move from east to south.” 

I had more time and substantially more attention when I returned to 
Taviton Place in the middle of the afternoon. Harry was awake, when I 
arrived; and, when I had washed him clean of the last possible remnants of 


arsenic, I went up to his room and directed operations while a couple of 
housemaids warmed his bed and a carpenter repaired the damaged lock. It 
was a smallish room, the obvious setting for a bachelor who cared little for 
comfort and nothing at all for beauty. The furniture consisted of a tasteless, 
heavy and expensive rose-wood “suite” of the kind beloved by our 
Victorian parents; the bed was a hard and narrow instrument of torture in 
gleaming brass; and the lincrusta on the walls suggested the flesh of a red 
Indian with varicose veins. Unlocking a door half-hidden by a dark-brown 
portiére, | discovered that Harry was in fact occupying the dressing-room 
to an altogether more modern and sumptuous apartment which I judged to 
have been left untenanted since the final departure of Ann. 


The smaller room had the more strongly marked character. Staring idly 
at the faded photographs on the walls, I felt I was indulging a curiosity that 
I did not really want to gratify and violating a privacy which I should have 
preferred to respect. This, after all, was a corner of the house that Harry had 
always kept to himself. When I visited him in other days, he received me 
downstairs; and I presumed that, if any of his servants had been old enough 
to recognize these photographs, he would not have left them hanging. So 
clearly were they the illustrations of a volume of autobiography that he kept 
shut from the rest of the world. The naked baby sprawling on the sheepskin 
rug must be the infant son who had died in the winter before the war. The 
radiant girl with the unforgettable eyes and smile was Betty Redbridge. The 
stern young men with the trim moustaches and old-fashioned high collars 
were doubtless brother-officers. 

It was very much, I thought, a gallery of the dead 


and for this reason I continued to study it. One tiny snapshot, yellow and 
stained almost beyond recognition, was of a half-grown golden retriever. I 
rather wished that I had not begun to look at these things; and yet they shed 
a light that I could not afford to ignore. 


Z 


I DID not need to ask whether Fiona had ever been shewn this room; but I 
resolved, when opportunity offered, to find out if Harry had ever talked to 
her about the ghosts that he seemed to welcome here. To the range and 
power of auto-hypnosis there is hardly a limit; and, if he had persuaded her 
to share his marrow-deep conviction that he was living under a curse, it was 
conceivable that Fiona by an exercise of auto-hypnosis suggested by him 
had forced her body to play the part which his disordered fancy assigned to 
all who came within his baleful orbit. This was at least a rational 
explanation. I had observed the converse of it a hundred times in my own 
profession, where A persuaded himself that he had a gift of healing, 
subsequently to persuade B and C that he could heal them and finally to 
make them persuade themselves that they were being healed by him. Had I 
not heard old Merrilees saying the same thing over and over again when he 
introduced me to the practice at Walsingham Regis? 


“Mrs. Sterndale. H’m. She’s suffering from too much money and too 
great a liking for the good things of life. H’m.” I could almost see the old 
man laying aside his case-book and stretching a gnarled hand to the big 
snuff-box in the middle of the surgery table. “When I’d examined her for 
the first time, I said: ‘Why have you come to me, ma’am?’ Organically, 


she was as sound as a bell, though you could have cut slices off her 
anywhere. ‘O doctor,’ Merrilees answered himself in a lacrimose falsetto, 
‘every one tells me you’re so wonderful!’ ‘You believe I can cure you? 
Good. So do I. It’s my business to cure people. The reason why one man 
rises to the top of his profession while another, just as highly qualified, is 
found selling studs and boot-laces on the kerb ...” But you’ve heard me 
doing the patter, Cameron! No good telling her there w’as nothing to cure. 
Not even true. There was her filthy, diseased imagination to cure. She was a 
rich, fat, self-centred hypochondriac. Well, I’m curing her. I’ve taken her 
into partnership and persuaded her that she must and can cure herself. 
Between us, we’ve got rid of about a hundredweight of the finest English 
lard in the last six months. Your business, my boy, is to continue the good 
work. You must keep her faith alive. The faith that at her present rate she’ Il 
be following young Lorremer’s beagles next season. The faith that you’re 
as good a medicine-man as I am. You'll have to bully her. I went in one 
morning to find her breakfasting off muffins and foie-gras. I told her I 
should throw up the case. Cameron, she was on her knees to me. Fat, white 
monster! She really thought that I had some magic influence, that she 
couldn’t help herself unless I helped her... Well, that’s an asset in our 
profession. If you can persuade people that you have this power ...” 

On another occasion Merrilees had gone farther and in the opposite 
direction. Indeed, unless I was setting on his lips a familiar phrase of 
Harry’s, he had boasted of “putting a spell’ on another of his patients. “He 
won’t sleep to-night,” the old man exclaimed exultantly one afternoon, 
when we met to discuss the day’s round. 


“T knocked him off champagne months ago, because he’s more like a sugar- 
factory than a man, though he doesn’t know it and you mustn’t tell him. 
Yesterday he broke training and I’ve been describing the consequences. 
He’ll send for me to-morrow, but you’d better go in my place. You’ll find 


him suffering from herpes. Unable to bear himself. I warned him to expect 
that; and he’ll bring it on purely by imagination. Well, that’ll teach him to 
disobey me.” 

What would gruff, kindly, cynical Merrilees have said if he had been 
alive for me to call in consultation now? For “spells” and “curses” he 
would have shewn scant patience; but the first of many lessons that I had 
learnt from him was to separate my own image of a patient from a patient’s 
image of himself. What Harry and, perhaps, Fiona believed was of less 
importance than the fact that they believed it. 

As I went downstairs to say that the bedroom was now ready, I 
wondered what Harry was believing at this moment. 

“T had a look at Fiona, when I went home,” I told him. “She seemed 
quite comfortable.” 

There was a mumbled answer, which I did not catch, and I watched as 
Harry lowered his feet cautiously to the ground and drew himself upright 
with the aid of my arm. 

“T don’t understand what’s happened, Brodie,” he then said. 

“You’ve had an unusual escape,” I answered. “May I take it that you’re 
not going to make any more attempts on yourself?” 

“It doesn’t seem much good. I suppose, when I brought all the stuff up 
this morning ...” 

“The immediate danger was over before that. It’Il take you a few days to 
get over this, Harry: you’re very 


weak and we must look after you. I’ve ordered some thin rice pudding 
when you’re ready for it. You must rest in bed for the present, with plenty 
of warmth to your feet and legs. When you’re well enough, I can lend you 
one or two books which will shew the different action of arsenic when it’s 
taken on an empty stomach or a full one.” 

“You mean I bungled it?” 

I said nothing till I had got him upstairs and into bed. Then, in a phrase 
that I had already used to Janet, I told him that his intentions at least had 
been excellent. 

“T suspect it’s your duty now,” he suggested caustically, “to inform the 
police. Perhaps you’ve done that already. Or perhaps you’re waiting for one 
of your friends to have a look at me. You need two, don’t you, to certify? 
Unless the mere fact of the attempt is sufficient?” 


“If you'll undertake not to repeat it,” I said, “I can’t see that any useful 
purpose would be served by our telling any one. Indeed, I can’t answer for 
the consequences if Fiona heard. I told Janet, but your secret’s as safe with 
her as with me.” 

Harry lay without speaking till I fancied he had fallen asleep, but he 
roused himself to ask, still in accents of sardonic hostility, what I had 
thought fit to tell my wife. 

“T said that you had taken a turn for the better,” I replied, “but that you 
had committed suicide earlier in the day.” 

“You said that I had ...?” 

“T thought that was how you would have expressed it. The intention 1s 
what matters.” 

“T wonder what you mean by that!” 

I asked Harry if he remembered the phrase that he had himself used 
when he told me that morning that I was talking to a dead man. 


“T couldn’t then be sure that you were going to pull through,” I went on, 
“so I accepted the position as you saw it. The account squared, in three 
words. You’d had everything else taken from you. And so it would go on. 
Only yourself remained. If you could throw that after the rest, like the 
Roman hero flinging himself fully-armed into the pit ... It was something 
of that kind, wasn’t it?” 

Though I was staring into the fire, I could see out of the corner of one 
eye that Harry was shifting uncomfortably in bed. 

“Isn’t this rather high-falutin’,” he sneered, “for something you’ve never 
believed in?” 

“Good allegory is more often than not bad history,” I answered. “What 
you call ‘squaring the account’ a moralist might call the end of a 
pilgrimage, the final renunciation, the supreme conquest of self. Is that 
high-falutin’? You told me this morning that it was a choice between you 
and Fiona. You sacrificed yourself for her. I’m not prepared at this moment 
to say what I do believe and what I don’t. I can tell you one thing: Fiona’s 
turned the corner. We can explain it how we like. I can embroider it as I 
please. The important question at this moment is whether you believe the 
account is squared. If you do, I have a practical suggestion to make.” 
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I DID not expect an immediate answer, but I began to act on my own 
unexplained proposal without waiting for his permission. Moving quietly 
round the room, I made a pile of his photographs and then asked whether 
he had any paper and string handy. 


“What are you going to do?,” he demanded suspiciously. 

“If the account’s closed,” I answered, “there’s no point in reminding 
yourself of these items that all date from a time when it was still open. Has 
Fiona never given you a photograph of herself?” 

“There are two downstairs.” 

“But you didn’t like to introduce them into this collection? I think you 
were right. I’m only surprised that you were content to live in the middle of 
it yourself. A trifle morbid, wasn’t it, Harry?” 

His answer was pitched so low that I had to guess at one word in every 
three: 

“Tl wanted to be reminded. Warned, rather. You remember my telling you 
I should never keep another dog? Well, I haven’t. I enjoy watching my cats, 
playing with them, but that’s not the same thing. When Betty was killed ... 
That’s when I first began to see. I said: ‘Never again!’ And it was “never 
again’ till now. When I married ... You know most of that story; and the 
rest’s soon told. That didn’t make any difference. I remember coming up 
here one night, while Ann was still my secretary. To be reminded. She was 
unsettling me. I didn’t care tuppence for her nor she for me. I think I almost 
hated her, all the time. She was so grasping. Not that I wasn’t grasping too, 
in my own way. I grasped at her. She was a woman, when I was starved for 
women. Living in my pocket for six days a week. And, whatever clothes 
she had on, she always seemed three-parts naked. I wanted her desperately, 
but we neither of us pretended it was more than brute craving. If it had been 
... But, when I came up here to be reminded, I argued the thing out and saw 
that it was only that. No, I shouldn’t call 1t morbid.” 


I repeated my request for string and paper. 
“Any way,” I ventured, “you don’t need these reminders any more.” 


I received no direct answer, but Harry told me that I should find an old, 
unwanted gladstone-bag in the bottom of his wardrobe. 

“If you’re making a clean sweep,” he warned me, “there’s a good deal to 
go. That writing-table. The key’s on my bunch. You’d better look through 
everything before you destroy it. I don’t suppose there’s anything of the 
slightest value, but some of the papers are more than twenty years old. And 
I haven’t opened any of the packets since they were first sealed up. It’s just 
conceivable, when you’ve gone through the whole lot...” 

The sentence was left unfinished; and, though Harry’s eyes were still 
open, I could see that he was too tired for more talking. Doubtless he was 
going to say that, when I had studied all the documents, I might modify my 
views on ‘coincidences’, but I think he was glad to sink into a comfortable 
torpor and to leave some one else to do what he had never mustered 
resolution to do himself. 

For my part, I was only concerned to get these papers packed up and 
taken away before he had time to change his mind. I had no faintest 
intention of violating a triply sealed package, docketed with the words to be 
DESTROYED UNOPENED AFTER MY DEATH and with a tiny b.r. in 
one corner. They could repose in a corner of my safe till my executors 
included them in a general holocaust with certain professional papers of my 
own, somewhat similarly endorsed. I did not suppose that Harry wanted me 
to read his forgotten correspondence with a Jesuit father or with a many 
times prosecuted crystal-gazer; and the only papers likely to change my 
conception of the natural and the supernatural were 


in a locked trinket-box with the single letter G on a tattered label attached 
to the handle. 

Should I look for the key? Did Harry want me to read at least this part of 
his story? And did I want to read it myself? Gracie Lorremer, if she had 
lived, would now be a middle-aged woman; stoutish, if she took after her 
mother, and almost certainly powdered with the premature greyness that 
she would have inherited from both her parents. I remembered her as a 
slender, electric girl of twenty with provocatively bright eyes and a warm 
flush; a girl who tired every one out in the ballroom and the hunting-field; a 
lawn-tennis player whose slight frame appeared to have no room for her 
unwearying muscles; a gay, high-spirited companion; and a kindly friend 
for a strange young country doctor and his bride. I had been spared the pain 


of seeing that radiance clouded in her last months. I did not want to find it 
clouded now in letters which at some later date Harry had been urged—by 
the unfortunate girl’s mother—to destroy unread. 

And yet I felt that Harry had a right to challenge me. This “spell” which 
—as he believed—Gracie, face to face with a self-sought death, had laid 
upon him was now all but a quarter of a century old. It had never, until this 
day, failed in the power which he ascribed to it; and, however much I might 
repeat “Accident!” or “Pure chance!” as he marshalled his evidence, I was 
conscious of a certain mental cowardice or dishonesty whenever I shrugged 
my shoulders over the unexplained illness and unexplained recovery of 
Fiona. 

On my return to Mansfield Street, I found her awake and eager to talk. 
Had I seen anything of Harry? She had asked him to relieve the monotony 
of her sick-room, but he had not come. Indeed, unless they had been cut 


off by the exchange, he seemed to have been called away in the middle of 
their conversation; and his manner generally was distracted. 

“He’s all right,” I told her, “but he’s been rather seedy and I’ve told him 
to stay in bed for a day or two. I think it’s worrying about you, more than 
anything else, that has upset him.” 

“Well, he can’t use that excuse any more. I’m all night. But I suppose, if 
he didn’t worry about me, he’d worry about some one else. He’s built that 
way. When I’ve taken him in hand for a little while ...” 

“If you could teach him to live rather more in the present ...,” I 
ventured. 

“My dear, d’you think I haven’t tried?,” Fiona exclaimed. “Before he 
could pluck up courage to propose, he insisted on telling me the whole 
story of his life. How he’d been engaged before—I knew about that—and 
how Ann and he had never been really in love, only rather lonely. Poor 
Harry! I didn’t know anybody talked like that nowadays. ‘J want you to 
know the worst about me. I’m not going to pretend I’m any better than 
other men.’ | said I jolly well hoped he wasn’t. A man wouldn’t be human 
if he reached Harry’s age without having any number of affairs. Besides, if 
he was in love with me, these old things didn’t matter. I wasn’t let off, 
though. I suppose he was afraid that, if he didn’t tell me, you might.” 

I said there was little enough that I could tell and less that I should. 


“T don’t know,” Fiona answered. “When you first knew him, he was 
keeping a chorus-girl, wasn’t he? You met her? And she wasn’t the only 
one. I tried to draw him out. The wild-oat business. The men I meet 
nowadays are too poor to set their little friends up in 


expensive flats and take them out to champagne-suppers every night. And it 
would give such a false importance to something that’s very natural and 
ordinary. I tried to make Harry see that we’d got beyond all the nonsense of 
Handsome Young Officers and Pure, Innocent Girls and Vice and 
Temptation and Ruin and Remorse. That’s all melodrama. In these times, 
when half the virtuous maidens you meet have forfeited their amateur 
status ...” 

As she prattled on in a highly characteristic vein, I took leave to wonder 
whether Harry had in fact told Fiona “the whole story of his life’. 

“T’m not going to argue,” I told her, “whether our generation was more 
or less moral than yours, though it was certainly less frank ...” 

“And by making an unnatural mystery of things that were natural and 
not in the least mysterious,” she rejoined, “you get them out of perspective. 
I suppose you knocked a thrill out of feeling ‘wicked’. Oscar Wilde’s 
dowagers always seemed to go about saying ‘J hear you’re a very wicked 
man’; and then the poor boob smirked and preened himself. But you paid 
for your thrill with ‘a life-time of remorse’. I think that’s just asinine. If 
you’re going to have conscience-trouble, you’d better not tempt or be 
tempted. If you treat the girl decently, there’s no need to have conscience- 
trouble. All this business about Seducing and Ruining and Being Terribly 
Wicked, it’s just a little bit of masculine vanity. The woman’s just as 
wicked, as she makes the running half the time. It’s fifty-fifty.” 

This was the phrase that I took with me to my consulting-room after 
dinner, when I had ordered a good fire to be made up and Harry’s old 
gladstone-bag to be carried in. 
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HAD Gracie Lorremer “made the running” all the time or half the time or 
any of the time? 


When I put the question in this form, I recognized that this is what I had 
been asking myself since my first meeting with Mr. Henry Chiseldon, by 
his card a lieutenant in the Royal Rifle Corps and from his conversation a 
young man temporarily interested in dogs. I had been asking it, indeed, 
before ever I met him, in the days when old Merrilees hinted at some crisis 
that had occurred when Gracie went to stay with friends in London; I had 
asked it when I heard of a man who for his own good reasons now refused 
all invitations to West Durning Park. I suppose I had asked it in the first 
instance when I was warned against allowing Gracie to turn a professional 
visit into a flirtation. Was it in her nature to throw challenges to every man 
she met? Or had some man set her alight and left her to burn herself out? 

I must not say, with Fiona’s scornful phrases still echoing in my head: 
Had some man Seduced and Deserted her? Thinking only as a doctor, with 
Merrilees’ gruff hint—that the sooner she married the better— lurking in 
my memory, I was inclined to say that, if Harry had become her lover, she 
might have been alive now. The terrible thing in these letters, sounding and 
sounding again like a cry of physical anguish, was the unsatisfied yearning. 
Either she had seduced him or she had frightened him away; but—in 
Fiona’s phrase—she had “made the running” till he turned from her in fear 
or horror and she was left stranded and unappeased. 

How far, then, was Harry to blame for leaving her or for not leaving her 
before? The early correspondence, gay and reckless in manner, but with an 
undercurrent 


of unmistakable passion, was one-sided at first; but, as the letters became 
longer and wilder, Harry had taken the precaution of retaining the draft of 
his reply. Allowing for youthful embarrassment and impatience, I had no 
fault to find with his tone; and his desperate later appeal to Lady Lorremer, 
an incredibly difficult one to make, displayed so much delicacy and 
restraint that I suspected him of getting an older hand to guide his pen. 

No, there was nothing in Gracie’s letters to answer my question; and of 
Lady Lorremer’s reply I can only say that it was worthy of the appeal 
which inspired it. Without blaming any one, she contrived to sympathize 
with every one; and to her own feelings she made no more reference than 
that she hoped a few months abroad would give them all something 
different to think about. 


And then, with an accelerated tempo, came Gracie’s letters from Italy. 
They were punctuated by peremptory telegrams, demanding a time and 
place for meeting. And at the end of the pile, fretted and stained, lay the 
farewell which she had written after hearing for the last time that he was 
not in love with her. 

“I do not wish you good-bye, because I wish you nothing good. And I 
shall never be very far away, even if you do not see a face that has become 
so wearisome to you and a body that you now so contemptuously reject. All 
my love has been given to you, all my pride, all my hope. What is there left? 
Whatever happens to the rest of me, my spirit must remain near the place 
where it gave up, one by one, all the things that make life worth living in 
this vile world. 

“Altogether a most unfortunate and distressing affair! As long as I live, 
which I pray will be a very short while, I shall see you tugging at your little 
moustache and talking as though I had arrived for dinner on a night when 
there was no food in the house. Oh, yes, you’d invited me to drop in any 


time to take pot-luck, but, hang it all,you’d never expected me. Any one 
else, but not just me, not just that night. It was bad luck, but were you to 
blame? So many women were always in love with you and you were so free 
with your invitations. You expected them to fall in love with you. It was all 
in the days work. Your fatal fascination. And the most, I suppose, you sent 
away with a kiss; and the rest you told that, on your honour, you were most 
frightfully sorry, but really and truly there was nothing at the moment to 
offer them. 

“Was there ever? Will there ever be? And does it matter any way? The 
woman that men hate most of all is the one that charms without ever being 
charmed, the one that takes all their devotion—they say!—as a sop to her 
own vanity and rejoices to give pain for the sense of power it inspires. Does 
it matter if she’s cold-hearted or if she has no heart at all? The result’s the 
same, the guilt’s the same. And, if ever a woman maddens and tortures you 
in this way, you'll certainly hold her guilty of something worse than an 
unfortunate misunderstanding. 

“And I think you will suffer, Harry, because no man born of woman is 
wholly without a heart. You may give it to your mother or your old nurse or 
your pet dog, but theres always somebody that we all of us endow quite 
wantonly with the power to hurt us. You will be no exception. And I’m glad. 


Why should you be? Why should you go through life inviting women to 
make fools of themselves for you and then saying it is all a mistake? In 
some countries you would have had an end put to your career with a bottle 
of vitriol. Even in England, not so long ago, you might have woken up one 
fine day to find your ears cropped and your nose slit. You may thank heaven 
you live in less barbarous times. 

“Or you may not! Before you've finished, you may wish that one of your 
poor, delectable playthings had buried a knife in your heart. That heart 
which you regretfully suppose must 


be a bit cold, if not actually non-existent. Believe me, it exists. You'll begin 
to suspect its whereabouts when some one dies and you feel something 
loose and broken inside you. It will mend in some sort; and you'll feel it 
again next time. Whether you like it or not, you must believe in it when 
every one you care for dies. If you live long enough, that will happen in the 
course of nature till you can care no more; and then you'll die yourself. But 
for the good of your soul I want you to discover this heart rather sooner 
than that. In the hell I’ve made for you, I see you finding it at once. Is there 
no one, nothing you care for? There will be. I see you falling in love and 
then losing the first creature that you’ve ever put before yourself. I see you 
trying to forget—you'll find forgetting is harder than you thought, Harry— 
and comforting yourself with some one else till she eludes you too. 

“They will all go the same way, in the hell I’ve made for you. And you'll 
be afraid to love any one, because you will carry death in your touch. You 
will learn the meaning of loneliness. And you will curse God, but you won t 
die. Very few of the million millions in hell ever escape that way. The 
instinctive grip on life is too strong. There’ hope even in despair. And, 
when the revolvers in your hand, you still wonder if there's not something 
below hell. 

“You wont escape in that way till hope and fear are both dead. When 
your new-found heart is broken and your new-found soul is no use to you, 
when you sit alone in a world of death and your very Self is forgotten, you 
may pluck up courage to force the gates. And, outside,you will learn what 
Nothingness means. I know already, for the gates are standing open for me 
to pass through. It is like walking into an infinite dark sea, but I am not 
afraid. I shall find peace. I shall not see your eyes, night and day, dreaming 


and waking. And, when your turn comes, you will not see mine, for I shall 
exist after to-night only in your memory and, when that has been washed 


clean, I shall have been washed away. So you too will take. your last walk 
alone.” 

I restored the letter to the trinket-box where it had lain for a quarter of a 
century and stared at the dying fire. If this letter had been addressed to me, 
what should I have thought? It were easy to talk of a mind unhinged— 
Harry himself had used some such phrase when he visited me at 
Walsingham—, but should I have held myself responsible for the death of 
this girl, mad or sane? Should I in fact have been responsible? No better 
now than at the beginning of the evening, no more to-night than five-and- 
twenty years earlier did I understand the part that Harry Chiseldon had 
played in the tragedy of Gracie Lorremer. 

For the first time I understood the part that he fancied he had played. 
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AND could I make even a guess at what he was thinking now? 

He too had “forced the gates” and “walked into the infinite dark sea”. 
Had he too “found peace” now that she who “existed only in his memory” 
was at last banished? Now that he had returned from “Nothingness” to 
learn that Fiona was still awaiting him, had he persuaded himself that he no 
longer “carried death in his touch”? 

As I burnt the old photographs and bundled the letters into my safe, I felt 
that a significance attached to Harry’s surrender of the gospel and relics on 
which the religion of half a life-time had been founded. He was no longer 
seeing the eyes that had watched him from the night when a frantic girl 
flung herself from an upper window to the morning when he muttered, in 
the expectation 


of imminent death, that Gracie intended him to endure every torture that 
had befallen her last hours. The photographs, indeed, were yielded up with 
a certain reluctance, as though he were helping me to destroy the evidence 
for his own case; but the letters were offered with a touch of defiance. He 


was challenging me finally to repeat my bland: “Coincidence! Pure 
coincidence!” 

The first time that I had used that phrase, I recalled, was in the 
consulting-room of my old Wimpole Street house; and curiosity sent me to 
my card-index and a record that I had not inspected for more than half a 
generation. “Chiseldon, Captain Henry.” A private examination by the 
standards prevailing for recruits to his majesty’s army in August, 1914, was 
followed by a cypher note on the patient’s nervous and mental condition. I 
remembered adding that note on the chance that Harry might go before a 
medical board and that the board might refer to his civilian adviser. And 
that was all that I had seen fit to write. Strictly speaking, I had not attended 
Harry professionally from that day to this. It would be a matter of some 
delicacy to bring his record down to the time when I left his room with a 
laden gladstone-bag in my hand. Was it worth doing? 

“If I ever had time to set out the whole story ...,” I murmured. “If I 
knew what the story was...” 

The history of one man’s delusion? I had privately dismissed it as that in 
the first days of the war; I should still have dismissed it as that so lately as 
six months ago. And yet no delusion of Harry’s, unless he contrived 
somehow to impose it on Fiona’s mind, could have the remotest bearing on 
her health. I shuddered to think of Blagridge’s expression if I presented him 
with the story that was taking shape in my head. In two letters, for the sake 
of simplicity, Blagridge had described 


Fiona’s condition as “A I.” To be sure, we had then seen her wasting till she 
could hardly raise a cup to her lips; but he would say: “Very mysterious, but 
what possible connection are you trying to establish?” If I told him of that 
morning’s events, he would ask if I believed in miracles. The history of 
Harry Chiseldon would begin with an incredible hypothesis and end with 
an unanswered note of interrogation. 

Should I defend myself by means of attack, inviting Blagridge to explain 
if explain he could—my daughter’s “mysterious” illness and 
“miraculous” rally? That was Harry’s method in the old days when he was 
studying the queer beliefs and practices of the remote highlands. This 
stanching of blood by the laying-on of hands, attested by three or more 
reputable witnesses: did “science” accept that? Or did it murmur: 


“Collective hallucination!”’? Must “science” always deny the facts that it 
could not instantly explain? 

Midnight was striking; and I went towards my room, pausing to listen 
outside Fiona’s door. Though I could see no light, I seemed to hear voices; 
and I turned the handle, expecting to find that she was talking to Janet. The 
room was in darkness; and I found that I was listening only to one voice. 
For a moment I wondered if I had spoken too soon of Fiona’s miraculous 
“rally”. Was she only muttering in her sleep? Or had her temperature gone 
up again? As Harry fought his way back to us, should we see her slipping 
from his grasp? 

I whispered her name; but, even if she had been awake, she could not 
have heard my voice above her own. 

“I was asleep and I dreamt that you were dead. I tried to escape and 
come to you, but I couldn’t move. Then I saw you opening your eyes. I’d 
got to you 


somehow by then; and you told me that you had been dead, but that you’d 
come back. I said: ‘If you die, then I must die too. I don’t want to live 
without you and I’m afraid to die without you.’ You told me I wasn’t going 
to die, nor you either. Not again, you said. You’d died once. For me. At 
least I think that’s what you said, but I got it rather confused with what you 
said when I woke. I had to telephone, Harry: it was all so vivid, I had to 
make sure you were all right. Did you say that, if you hadn’t died, I should 
have been lost to you in this world and the next? Or did I dream that? You 
sounded so strange ...” 

At the mention of Harry’s name I had begun to tiptoe out of the room; 
and I now shut the door gently behind me. Fiona had no business to be 
telephoning at this hour of the night, nor he to be answering, in their 
present state; but it was idle for me to tell her so and at this moment I 
doubted my competence to say what her state was. To judge by her 
appearance that morning, she should have been unable to lift the instrument 
off the table by her bed; but, then, to judge by her appearance when she 
came down from Oxford, she should not now have been in bed at all. And 
Harry? 

Of him I was obliged to think with even less confidence in what I should 
find when I paid my next visit to Taviton Place. Should I see a man who 
had lately added an unlooked-for escape from death to the vicissitudes of a 


career that was already more checkered than the average? Or should I meet 
a stranger who had awakened, with a blank memory, from the nightmare in 
which he had walked for a quarter of a century? When he strode into the 
“infinite dark sea”, Gracie had at least promised that he would not find her 
waiting. 

As I undressed, I glanced from force of habit at 


my engagement-block. The next twenty-four hours threatened to be full, as 
my disappointed patients of to-day had been dovetailed by my secretary 
into a morrow that already held appointments from eleven till five. I 
supposed that I must find time and attention for all of them. I supposed that, 
with my professional manner, I should recover something of my 
professional certainty. Fanciful women and neurasthenic men would again 
be saying, I supposed, that it had “done them good just to have this talk 
with” me. I was always so sane. I explained their difficulties and troubles 
so comfortingly. Other doctors ... 

I supposed I should be telling them jocularly that I could not hear a word 
against any of my colleagues. As one of Bernard Shaw’s characters had 
said long since, the medical profession was a conspiracy against the laity. 
We hung together in order that we might not hang separately. If I admitted 
to a mote in my neighbour’s eyes, he might discover a beam in mine. What 
would become of our priesthood? 

There would be the usual uncertainty whether my fee should be pressed 
into my hand or left on my writing-table; and I, seeing nothing and looking 
out of window as though my facetiousness was newly minted, should 
perhaps be adding that, as a convenient rule (especially convenient for me), 
consultants knew everything and could explain everything and were always 
right. 

“Otherwise,” I could hear myself saying, “why would you come to us?” 

As I turned out the light, I wondered whether—even in jest—I should 
ever again say. that any one could explain anything. 


THE END. 
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